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John Knox, during bis second residenuo at Geneva, 
pnt forth " The first hlaat of the trumpet agaiust 
tlie monsU'Dus TcijimrHi* of women." It was aimeii 
nt that Mary of England who was perHuiided by 
priests and other ill-disposed persons to attempt the 
re-estftblisbment of what she conceived to be tiir 
CHURCH, by the exertion of ber aecular power. 
John Knox ought to have ^tten " agaJnat the 
monstrous regiment of priests," which in kingdoms 
as in private fumiliea, is always most powerful over 
Boaien, because women are more docile, more con- 
fiiling, have a much greater yearning after heaven 
thitn men. Moreover, they are almost sole patentees 
of the virtue of self denial, and if once they can lie 
convinced that humanity, pity, toleration, or what 
joa will, is a self-indulgence, and a self-seeltitig, it 
follows as necessarily afi U after Q, that cruelty, 
hard-beartedueas, and intolerance, are a mortibcation 
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of (he fiesb, pi_ept<U'ion8"exactlj in proportion aa it ' 

painful. ,"*•/*:*■.'■'' 

Tbe prtfljIW of some religions nndertake, for 
•doKnid&ration, to bear the sins of aucii of the Uity as 
•iJiV trust iu them, Tbey may perbapa find, at, laai, 

that they have spokeo more truth than they meant to 

du,'*^ It is uo amal) portion of tlie sins of the earth, 

Those petulant crudities of indigeated thoughts from 
the jn-liiut vkc of rcflcctioc, tboBO temeritiea of interpocular 
talk, vex my spirit in rtear Hortlo/a writings. So bere. In 
abusing the Friost ho at once juatiSes tho priuuiple of 
assumption bj Avbich ho doludea, dJid removes all the 
mischief consequent upon the dehieion, tliat is, makes it 
proctioolly no dctiuion at nlL So, too, Southoy htm Uikea 
poiiis to quiet the ujiiversal conscieuct^. by thea^uranco that 
prayers oGerod to the Virgin Mary, or St. Bonifaue, will be 
equally iicceptable to God, and bring down the Eome blessing 
OB tliDSO olTered to the OumiacieQt through the only 
Mediator. But in this cbiirity to the poor benighted Papists, 
what a cruel bill of indictment ia brouglit itgninst WicUiff 
and Luther, yea, aEaiuat Jelin and Paul i—S. T. C. 

The heresy against wliioh these earnest and suggestiTB 
remarks are directed, is that whicli denies the esistenoe, 
dcspiura of tlie attainment, or alights the valuo uf objective 
truth, in things spiritual, malting the whole efficacy of 
roligioud obseriancea to causiat in iftlmtioTi, Thix inference 
however was not present to the mind of the writer whea 
he penned the paaeoge in quesljon. He prayed sincerely, 
and in his way contended eorooatly for tlie prevalence 
of truth over error; to which be would have attributed 
an immense importance upon tho whole, however charit- 
ably, however hopefully, be may havo lookfd upon the caae 
of indjvidimls- With Dr. Arnold, and many, very many 
pious thoughtful Proteetouta, both before and after tho 
Reformation, he hold the Christian Priesthood, to be in 
reality, aa in name, a Preabyteratt, ministerial aoii paatoinl 
merely. To aacerdotal pretension, under every disguiee, ha 
was irreconoilably opposed, aa well on religioujs es politioal 
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of nhicli priests sliall bear iLe blame, and tbe ivhalt 
blnme ; for tbe reluebBnt obeiiieure of those whu 
accepted them for Uie sake of tbe Lord, wbose com- 

grounds. On tbe other bond be viewt fbe mlaiiaa uphold, 
amid all the tlirocB of on imperfocC, tmnaltDr; etato, hy 
every cveatod tbiug, to the Creating Love,^ — by every litmiiui 
Eonl, bo thu Almighty Fntlier of spirit*!,— with on aSectiooate 
hopeful ftuth, a cortain tender bBlioTingaeBa — whiuh if it 
often uppcared iii the form of scintimeut, was by no iiieoua 
merely BeatimentaL In the deptba of woultiieiiS nud errpr, 
under whatever Eoemiog uoctrodiction, he traced n work of 
atoDonieiit going on, and in particular, ho rocotTiieed oil 
eSectual appeal to heaven, in tha upward glimac, in every 
^ppllont and precatory aigh, however dim the eye. or 
feeble the utterance. With the deeper thought and olearer 
insight of the elder Coleiidge, he hod ind^d less acquuia- 
Ujoe than might havo been expected : he hod uot f>i11y 
poBHeeead himself of tlie reconciling idtn which bis father 
Bpent the latter portion of hla life in developing, and 
Batting forth, though he was lar indeed from nifecting 
to moke light of It. Uia intolloctual vocation was dif- 
ferent; aad it wna vei'y well tbat Uc did not adi'pt a 
phroaeoiogy of wbich he liEid not fiilly muatortsl tbii 
forces ; but whatever error may lurk in hin oipresBionB, 
or however they may full short of the tnith, hia viewe 
on the Church, oa they appear in the above pasBoge, and 
throughout hia writings, were ccrtaiuly part aud parcel 
of a Hincero, a pious, and a humble mind — early formed, 
gradually matured, and consiatantly, hut not uiicharitahly 
maintained : and if this be so, whatever may be the frecJ':im 
and vivacity of \as language, lie ia not really amenable 
to the charge of petijauce or temerity, in so far aa these 
tanna convey a moral reproof. 

Both father and aun have gone to their refit, and to their 
oceount. They live lo the world only aa thinkera and, 
writ era, with equal and independent riglits. Ah auth, with 
whatever perplexity of feeling, tliey mucit now be regarded, 
by a literary executor, while acting in that oapocity. hovrcTer 
ueurly related to both.— i). C. 
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mission they had forged, ahall not loee its renard. 
He that snid that n cup of cold water, given for hii 
auke, should not he given iu vain, ^ould take du 
exception, if for his Bake, it were ignorantly given to 
Judas lacariot. 

We have been induced to sound this "Counter- 
blast" to the " flrat blast of the Trumpet," because 
we believe that women, when they do err, err far 
more frequently from superatition, than from passion, 
and that their worst errors proceed from loo great a 
distrust of their common sense and instinctive feelri 
ings, and too great a rehance on men, or serpents, oP 
priesU, who promise to make them wise. Under tlit^ 
name priest, we comprehend all creatursa, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, clerks or laymen, who either 
pretend to have discovered a byeway to heaven, or 
give tickets to free the legal toll-gates, or set up 
toll-gates of their own ; or, either explicitly or impli- 
citly discredit the authorised map, and insist upon it, 
thitt no one can go the right way, without taking) 
them for guides, and paying them their fees. 

We then conclude, that the main disqualiScation of 
women to rule, arisBS from the easiness with which 
they are ruled, and their proneness to give the reins 
into dishonest and usurping hands ; a fault so nearly 
allied to the Christian virtues of humility, docility, 
and obedience, so germane to that gentle, confiding 
spirit, which is at once their safety and their peril, 
their strength and their weakness, that we doubt 
whether the deUiiing power of words can fix the land- 
mark between the good and the evil. It must ba 
" apiritually discernad." 

But no good woman iciskes to rule. Ambition, a 
far deadlier sin than the world conceives, and a 
degrading vice into the bargain, makes worse havoc 
in a female heart than in a male. For the graces 
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of womaaliood are all womanly, — shy, timid, opt to 
ll; from the most distant approacli of harm. Tn (nan, 
lauDv virtues sometictes cousort mi\i a giant vice, as 
ne read in the book of Job that there was a meoting 
of the sons of God, and tliat Satan came also among 
them. But in woman, the dominance of any one 
evil passion is as the "abomination of desolation 
sitting where it should not;" as the unclean spirit 
in the empty house that took seven spirits norae 
iJian itself, and dwelt with them. There are few 
ioat&DCeB in which ambitious vfomen have even 
retained the cousen*ative virtue of their sox. We do 
not recollect more than one virgin (jueen in autlienijo 
history. But what is yet more fearful, ambition 
perveila, where it does not extinguish, the maternal 
uffection. and makes the holiest feelings a mighty 
incentive to crime. Serai ram is, Agrippina, and 
Catherine de Medici, are not the only instaiicoe that 
might be adduced of women who have not merely 
scrupled no wickedness for their aona' advancement, 
but actually corrupted the minds of their ofTspriug, 
and plunged them into an e.tcess of sensuality, that 
themselves might govern in their names. But we 
need not look so high to see the mischief at work. 
There is no situation on earth more undesirable than 
that of a portionless beauty with an ambitious 
mother. The toanteuvrea, the falsehoods, lo which 
parents who are poor and proud, will sometimes con- 
descend, in order to bring about what is called a great 
match for a daughter, (that is to say, a connection 
with a family by whom she will most likely be 
deapised, even now, and in the good old times, might 
very probably have been poisoned,) far exceed the 
utmost ingenuity of novelists to devise. And though 
it is to bo hoped that such intrigues and plottinga are 
oomparativelj rare in the cultivated part of society, 
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yet how often ia tlie happineBS of foung beam 
sacrificed, and Tirtuous unious forbidden, on n vague 
Mpectntion of a higher offer? Nor ere the influeiicea 
of ambitious women on their husbands less injurioua. 
It is a hard thing for a raarried stiitesman !□ be 
honeaf, if a coronet mny be obtained by tergiversation. 
If " Nolo episcopari," was ever sincerely uttered, it 
must have been by a celibate clergyman. 

Yet, alihough the deiire of ruling is thus pernicious 
to feminine goodness, it by do means follows, that 
when Providence imposes the duty of ruling on a 
woman, she is to slirinb from the respoiisibilily. 
Wlien [lie law of auccesBion or the course of events 
throws dominion into a, lady's bands, the eanie ordain- ^ 
ing Power that makes the duty can (jualify th&^ 
person for its performance. There is no iatellectnal ™ 
unfitness for sway in the aex ; and whatever of moral 
or pbj-sical weakness may pertain to it, may be mora 
than compensated by fineness of tact, purity of 
inclination, and the strength of good resolve, ladeed, 
when we consider how few women have attaiued 
sovereignty, and how Inrge a proportion of those few 
have been great sovereigns (we wish more of them ^ 
had been good women), we might almost conjecturg 
that the politic faculties of the women were greater " 
than those of the men. But the apparent superiority 
arises from the greater necessity for exertion and 
circumspection which (he sex imposes, and tha 
impossibility of weak women, in dangerous junclurea, 
keeping possession of the seat at all. 

Are these reflections irrelevant to biography ? 
We trust not. At least, they were freely suggested 
by ihe portrait of that noble lady, whose character 
we are about to depict. She was one who, vrith 
many disadvantages of tinne and cireum stances, after 
enduring in do slight measure tbe suffering to which 
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her ses is exposed from its dependency, during the 
laug residue of her life, happily combined the graces 
and charities of the high-born womnn, with the 
tierner qualifications of a ruler : the faith and hope 
nf a Christian cron'tiing and hamionising all. Her 
Bnay was little less thau regal — we would rather say 
patriflrchal : and long was she rememhered iu the 
rales of Westmoreland, ond among the elifis of Craven, 
ts a maiernal blessing. 

Ab the name of Chfford has so long been connected 
with the ■' North Countree," and brings along with 
it so many historical, poetical, and romantic sssn- 
eiations, we shall enter somewhat more than usual 
iiito the annals of the family, which, as tiiey must 
hare formed no small part of the education, so are 
thay an imporUiut portion of the hislerj of Lady 
Ann a herself, who made a digest of the family 
reoorda, with the assistance of Sir Matthew Hale. 
Wo regret to say, that from the specimen we have 
seen, the learned judge seems to have contrived to 
shed a sombre, judicial dulmesa over the composition. 
He was much more interested about the tenures, 
leases, and other legal antiquities, than about the 
wild adventures, loves, and wars of the ancient 
house. Some beautiful notices of the Cliffords are 
to be found in " South ey's Colloquies," a book that 
ought to be in every gentleman's and clergyman's 
library in the kingdom. In the happily balanced 
mind of Mr. Soiithey, the liveliest fancy aarves to 
Rtiiiulate the most accurate research, and to give a 
vividness and reality to the past, which the mere 
historian, who is not also a poet, hardly triehes to 
bestow. For the facts which follow, we are mainly 
indebted to Dr. Whilaker'a History of Craven. 

The original seat of the Cliffords seems to have 
been in the Marches of Wales : they afterwards 
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acquired a princely property in Westmoreland. Robert, 
Bott of Roger de Ciiflbrd and of Isabella, eo-beirese 
of the Viponta, bom about 1274, was the first who 
connected the family with Yorkebire. " The situation 
of his eslfttea on the coufiues of the Westem Marches, 
iho military character of his family, aud the period 
of turbulence and war which followed the death of 
Aiesauder the Third of Scotland, contributed to form 
him for an active aud strenuous hfe. He was only 
nine years old at the death of his father, and about 
thirteen at the demise of his grandfather Koger, a 
longUved and famous Baron in the reign of Henry 
the Third, and the earlier years of his son."* " From 
his infancy," saith Sir Matthew Hale, "he was 
educated in the school of war under King Edward I-, 
as good a master for valour and prudence as the 
world afforded ; for by the record of the plea of the 
14th Edward X., it appears that when he was not 
above nineteen years of age, stetit in judicio reffU 
juxta. latus suum, the great business of the claim of 
the King of England to the superiority of Scotland 
being then in agitation, which doubtless was a time 
of high action, aud fit to enter a young counsellor, 
eourtier, and soldier. And this King, who well knew 
how to judge of men fit for action, was not wanting 
to supply this joung lord with employments befitting 
the greatness and towardness of his spirit. And aa 
it appears by the honours aod possessions conferred 
upon him from time to time by this Edivard, the 
wisest of English kings, so he retained the like favour 
with his son Edward of Carnarvon, who, in the first 
year of his reign, granted him the office of Earl 
Marshal of England. And by a fresh charter, dated 
at Carlisle 34th Sept. 25 regni aui, the King, having 
entered Scotland, and eeized the lands of hia opposers, 
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gmnta onto him and his beira the Castle of Oarl&T- 
rouk, in Scotland, and all the Innds liieremito 
beloQging, which were Robert Moxweil's, and nil the 
lAnds tbereuato beloaging. whit'li were William 
Duuglas's. the King's enemy's, upon Marj Maudlin's 
(laj, 30 Edw. I , at which time he (Douglas) was 
taken end imprisoned ; and this was in siiiisfttclion 
of 600i. per annum land in Sootlauii, with an agree- 
ment, if it did not arise to ao much, it should be 
made good out of other lands in Scodand, and if not, 
^ U defuulk. Cut tliese ac(|u!sitions of land in Scot- 
bind were not such a,a our Robert could build much 
npon : as tbey were gotten by power, ao thoy could 
not be preserved or kept witliout difficuhy. Peace 
or war between the two tiations might be fatal to 
these his purchases. The latter might make the 
retaining of ihem difficult or casual, and the former 
might ocoDsion a restitution of anch prizes, Robert, 
therefore, cot willing to build any great confidence 
on these debateable acquisitions, in the beginning of 
the reign of Edward II, cast bis eye upon a more 
lirm possession, and this was the caatle, and bouse, 
and honour of Skipton." 

So far for a aamplo of Sir Matthew's style, which 
is neither elegant iinr particularly lucid. Robert de 
Clifford Dlarried Matilda, one of tlie daughters and 
co-heirs of Thomas de Clare. He was concerned in 
several of the invasions of Scotland, and probably as 
successful as any of the other ciarauders. In 1^97 
be entered Annandale with tbe power of Carlisle (of 
which ho was governor), and slow 308 Scots near 
Annan Kirk, In 1301 he signed the famous letter 
from Edward I, to Pope Boniface VIII.,* claiming 

• No small part of the power asamnod bj the Popta in 
diqraHuig of Kingdoma wna mtliariBed by the couduot of 



the seignory of Scotland, by tlie name of Chatellain 
(if Applehy. In 1300. iminedidtely after the coroiia- 
tioQ of Robert Bruce, he entered Scotland with tha 
Earl of Pembroke, and defeated Bruce at St, John's 
town. But be went upon liia neighbours land once 
too often, and was slain at Bannockbuni, June 25th, 
1314; the most disastroua day which England ever 
saw, but for whicli every ti'ue Briton, whether bora 
north or south of the Tweed, is thankful. His body 
was sent by the victor to Edward II., at Berwick, 
but the place of ita interment is uncertain, though 
Dr. Wbitaker conjectures BoSton Abbey. Of this 

Eingi and natiane thamaelTcs, who admitted or danied tbat 
right tm Buited present conveniEnoa, witliout ever looking to 
remoter conBequtmces. Monu'cha and factions played off 
the papai autbonty against each other. No Pontic carried 
Mb pretcnaiona Liglicr than Bonilkcer who osauTiied the title 
of Master of all Kings, caused two Ewonls to be carried 
before him, and added a second crown to the Tiara. Had 
he, however, always judged over Kings Be justly qb ho did 
in the cbsb of Scrttlaod, the powera he claimed might well 
have heen couoedcd to the then acknowledged heail of the 
Christiuu Church. The Scotch had Bolicitod his interferenut 
in their favour, which was virtually aeku owl edging hia right 
to diapoae of kingdomB. Hereupon he wrote a severe 
expoatuhition to Edward, comninnding him ta de.'iist &om 
his oppreaaions, and demonstrating the rigbtinl indopondonco 
of the Scotch, Hfl well by arguments of ancient hiatoiy, aa 
by the allowances and concessiona of English King:i. To 
this letter Edward, who had ever heen a rigorous dealer with 
the Chinch, replied in a bold Etrain, deriving hia aelgnory 
over Scotland from the Trojan Brutua, and ths times of Eli 
and Samuel, and appealing to Heaven with the usual insolence 
of regal hypocrisy. A hundred and four Barona aaserabled 
in Parliament st Lmcohi set their seals to this inatrument, 
in which they take care to inform Bonifece, that though they 
had justified their cauaa before him , they did not acknowledge 
him for their judge. — Mvmc. 
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Robert, Erst Lorcl of Skipton of tho Cliffords. Sir 
Matihew Hule obser^'es, that " be always so kept the 
King's favour, that lie lost itot the love of the nobility 
end kiDgdom, and hy that meaos bud an easy atrcess 
iti the improvement of hia houonrs and greaineaa. 
Ue vias employed upon all ucctisions. in offices of tbe 
higlieat tni9t. both niilitarj- and civil, having tho 
BdvDQtage of a most close education in bis youtb, 
under a Prince most eminent for botb. He lived an 
active life, and died an honouruble death in tbe 
vindication of tbe rights of hia Prince and country." 
It nill be remarked, that Sir Mattbevr, in asserting 
the rightfulness of a asvrpetion uopnvalleled till the 
partition of Poland, only used a mode of speech 
familiar to fomer times, when it vraa always taken 
for granted that the claims of the liiigliBli were just. 
Our elder poeta, biatorians, and juriais always speak 
of the Scotch and of the French who adhered to tbeir 
native princes as rebels.* 

* An late as the reign of Ulizabatii, the people cherialied 
» hops that tho riglit of the EngUab crown in France was 
Dot Aead, but sleeping. The adored inomDr; of the Bitli 
Hurrj, tho LancaiHtrion hero, tended to keep alive a feeling 
that the^fur« dc were not borrm omaniDnta iu England's 
eflCUtcheon, The poota and dramatists flattered the delnnion, 
as muat be oviileut to all who Ijave read Drayton's Battle of 
Agiocoiui. and hia Bpii-it-etirriog hailad on the aame subject. 
ShakEpeEira, iu hia Henry the Fifth, not only falls in with 
the same prejudice, but tiikea tbo piuna to veralj fruin tho 
Chroniclca a long Bpeeeh of the Archbiabop of Canterbury 
against the .Snlique Law, which no audionoo could have heard 
out, who did not feel aomething mure than a pOBtion! interest 
in the queatioa. There can be no doubt that many people 
then attended, the theatre fi^r tho purpose of learning tha 
hiitory of their country, aud "held each strange tale devoutly 
true." These auditors listened as patiently to " a muster 
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Roger, secocd Lord Clifford of Sliipton, joined the 
Earl of Lancaster's insurrection agaiust Edward II., 
was severely wounded and tafien prisoner at the 
battle of Boroughbridge, March 16Lh, 1332, and 
sentenced to deatb, along witb Laucaater and tbe 
otber Lords, wbom tbe issue of that day had made 
traitors, " so that all the lands were seized into the 
king's hands as forfeited ; but by reason of bis great 
iTQUnds being held a dying man, tbe execution was 
respited for that time, and after the beat of tiie fury 
was oyer, bis life was spared by the said king, so as 
ha died a nntural death, in the 1st year of King 
Edward III. He died childless and unmarried." 
Eobert de Clifford being bis brother and heir, Robert, 
the third Lord, regained bia lauds, by tbe general 
act of restitution of all tbe Earl of Lancaster's party, 
passed in the parliament of the 4th Edward III. 
Nothing very remarltable is mentioned concerning 
him, nor of liis two iramediate successors, Robert and 
Roger, of wbom the former died young and childless. 
The latter was engaged in tbe French and Scottish 
■wars of Edward III., but of his enploits no record 
remains. " The chain of feudal dependence reached 
from tbe cottage to llie throne." Accordingly we 
find that Roger Lord Clifford retained Sir Thomas 
Mowbray, " for peace and for war," at a salary of 



roll of names," or dates, in blank veree, ob litigants will do 
to umnttiUigiblB lawjergon, whicli tbey euppnBB to explain 
tlioir tiOa to a disputed field or pathway. How elae could 
StiBkapcaro have vonturod to set on end near aiity Buoh 
lines as the folIomDg : 

Kor did the French poflsesA tbe Sdlique law, 
Uniil four faDndird one and Hrpnty yean 
Allpr deruccUon or Kln^ PLorQiDDiid, 
W^a died wichin the year at our redemption 
Fonr-bojidnd flfty-bii. 
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I Hi. yenrly, and was bimaelf retained by ihe Earl of 
March, for serrico in Irelnnd, forwhich be was bound 
10 provide five knights liachelors, thirtj'four sijuirea, 
and forty mounted archers, properly equipped for one 
year, for which tbe said Itoger was to recoive wnges 
at the rate of ten marliB a man, passage outward atid 
homeward to be provided by the said Earl of March, 
who was to share in the prisoners and other prizes of 
war, according to the customary proportion, io. Such 
at least appeal's to be tbe signifiiraiion of an ancient 
indenture, in obsolete French, dated London, tbe 
25th Sep., in the third year of Richard II. It is not 
without interest, as throwing light upon the inter- 
dependencies of military service in those days : but 
Dr. Whitaker should not have concluded that all 
his readers would understand balf-anghcised French 
of the IJth century, but should bave explained tbe 
docunieut iu plain terms. 

Thomas, the aiztb Lord, lived not much more than 
two years after his father's death. He died beyond 
seas. His daughter, Maud, was second wife to that 
Richard, Earl of Cambridge, who suffered the 
penalties of treason, in the reign of Henry V. His 
Bon John "was a soldier, and be lived under a martial 
prince, who hy indenture, dated Feb. 8, 4th Henry 
v., retained him in his service for tbe war in France 
for one year : tlio contract was to ibis effect, that 
this Lord, with fifty men at arms, well accomred. 
whereof three to be knights, tlie rest esquires, and 
one hundred and fifty arubers, whereof two parts to 
serve on horseback, tlie third on foot, should serve 
the king from the dsy he should be ready to set 
sail for France, taking for hiraself four shillings 
for every knight ; for every esquire, one sbiUing : 
for every arclier, sixpence per diem." According to 
the general compulation of the value of money in 
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those da^s, this rate of payment seems enormously 
high* 

Sir Matthew continues, " This was the usual means 
whereby Kings in those times furnished tbeir armiea 
with men of value ; and it was counted no diahouour- 
ahle thing for persons of honour upon this kind of 
trefQc to malie themselves an ndvantsge ; indeed it 
vas in those martial times the trade of the nohilitj 
and great men." This trade indicated a gradual 
decay of the genuine feudal system, and prepared the 
way for standing armies. This John CliiTurd fell at 
the siege of Meause. in the last year of Henry V. 
and was buried ia Bolton Abbey. 

The BBKt Lord Clifford was slain at St. Albans, 
May 93, 1455, fighting for his sovereign, in whose 
service the family was destined to perlbrm and to 
suffer much. He is first of the line whose name is 
familiarised to the general reader, being the subject 
of some powerful lines ia the second part of " King 
Heniy tiio Sixth." 

"Wflflt thou ordninBd, dear father. 
To loao thy youth in peace, and to achievo 
The BiWer liverj of advised age. 
And m tlij reVGroDce and thy chair daya thus 
To die in ruffian battle 1 Even at this sight 
My heart is tum'd to stone : and whilo 'tia mine 



* I am strongly inclined to buspoct sometbing falne, and 
dacBptive in the received coiupai-atiTO values of many numinal 
pajinenta, in different agea. In the tiniea of the PLmta^anetB 
money was so little in actual use, and the necEsaariea of life 
ao variable in point of scarcity or ubuudiuii:e from tha rude 
atate of a^cultui'e^ anil the uu^ottlcd Etato of tlie times, 
that the very grounda of a ratio were wimting. When 1 
read that Sir Walter Balegh'a court-drcBa was worth 80,000i., 
and then fiud that SD,DUU!. in Elizabeth's time was equal 
to almoEt half a million, I feel Boaptioal,— SL T, 0. 
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It ahuU be £ton;. York not our old men sparea, 

No mora will I thair bubes : teai-e rirginaJ 
ShiUI be to me even ui tbe dovr to Qro; 
And bvanty that the tjrdJit oft vocluima 
3llQ<11 tu mj GumiD^ wmth bo oil Einii llux. 
HanoBfortli I will not Lilts to do iritb pit;." 

The "jounger Cliffori]," by whom this draadAiI 
resolutiou is supposed to have been made, has beeu 
recorded as the must merciless in a merciless time. 
But sucli ia the appetil« of man for horrors, that the 
facts even of civil war are not bad enough to satisfy it 
without flggrayaliou. The Clifford who fell at Sl 
Albaa's was not a Tery old man, being only in hia 
fortj-Crst year, nor was Rutland, wliom the son iif 
that Clifford ia said to have butchered with bia own 
hand, after the battle of Wabedeld, a child, but a 
youth of nineteen, who had proliably killed his mau 
before he was killed himself. Yet John, the ninth 
Lord Clifford, must have been a wholesale homicide, 
to be distiuffuished as he was. siuue Leland says, 
" that for slaughter of men at Wakefield he was 
called the Boucher." Sbalispeare, or whoever wan 
the author of King Henry VI., has palliated his 
(hirst of blood by ascribing it to filial vengeance ; hut 
if the fftther fell only by the chance of war, the son 
could cot be entitled, even by martial morality, to 
pursue liis revenge beyond the measures of war. It 
was to his tent that King Heury, when talfen captive 
by the party which used his name, was brought to 
maet hia Tiotorioas Qneen, and there ho knighted hia 
young Edward, then a boy of eight years. Heldom 
has a prince bo meek been entertaitied by a subject 
so ferocious, Clifford was slain the day before the 
battle of Towtou, after tlie rencontre at Ferrybridge. 
Having put off his gorget, he waa struck in the throat 
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with B. headless arrow, and so was sent to his owa 
[ilace, wlierever lhat naiglit lie. This hnppened in 
the small Talley of Dittingdale, oi' Deidhi'jdale, 
between Towton and Scarlhiugwell. The place of 
his interment is uncertain, but he was not gathered in 
the tomb of his forefathers. The common report ' 
that he w(i3 flung into a pit with the crowd of ca 
CBses, and none thought lit to seek for his bones, 
deteatable is cnieUy, even to a cruel generation, that' 
nobody esteemed hlack-Jaced Clifford too good to 
rot among his fellow cut-throal^ of the " swiniBll 
multitude." 

John, Lord Clifford, though dead, was attainted 
and his estates, castlea, forfeited in the 1st 
Edward IV. The castle, manor, and Lordship of 
Sliipton, were granted to Sir Jsmes Stanley, and^ 
afterwards, in the 10th year of King Edward IV.,H 
to Richard, Duke of Gloucester, according to the^ 
terms of the graat " fur llie encourngemetit of piety 
and virtue in the sEud Duke," who retained it till hiai 
death. 

Thus was the house of Clifford driven from iti 
possessions, and deprived of its rank. The children^ 
of the ruthless warrior sought and found a refnge 
among the simple dalesmen of Cumberland. Who 
has not heard of the good Lord Clifford, the 
Sh^pkeri Lord ? Ho lhat in his childhood was 
placed among lowly men for safety, found more in 
obscurity than he sought. — love, humble wisdom, 
and a docile heart. How his time past during his 
early years, it is pleasaoter to imagine, than safe to 
conjecture ; but we doubt not, happily ; and since he 
proved equal to his highest elevation, his nurture 
must needs have been good. His mother, Margaret, 
with whom came in the barony of Vescy, was married 
to Sir Lancelot Threlkeld, who extended his protection 
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over llie offspring of her former husband. Much 
of fleury Olltford'a boyhood ia siiid to have been 
passed iu the villuge named afler his kind step- father, 
which liea under Blfiocalhru.^ on the road between 
Keswick and Penrith. The only extaet docuroenl 
relating to the Cliffords during the duminittion of the 
House of York, is a deed of arbitration between 
Laneelol Tbrelkeld, knight, and Lady Margaret, his 
wife, ibe Lady Clifford, late the wife of Johu Lord 
ClilTord, on the one part, ami VVHlium Bilston, one 
of the executors of the will of Henry de Bromflete. 
Lord Vescy. deceased, in which the said Lancelot and 
Margaret promise "to be good master and lady lo 
the said William, and lo move the ehildren of the 
aaid John, late Lord Clifford, to be loving and tender 
to the said William." It would seem by this, that 
the attainder did not deprive the Cliffords of their 
interests in the barony of Veacy. 

The "Shepherd Lord" was restored to all his 
estates and titles in the first year of Henry VIl. 
He was a lover of study and retirement, who had 
lived too long at liberty, and according to reason, to 
assimilate readily with the court of the crafty Henry. 
By the Lady Anne, he ia described " as a plain man, 
who lived for the moat part a country life, and tame 
seldom either to eourt or to London, excepting when 
called lo Purliametit, on which occasion ho behaved 
himself like a wise and good English nobleman." 
His usual retreat, when in Yorkahire, was Barden 
Tower ; his chosen companions the Canons of Bolton. 
His favourite pursuit was astronomy. He had been 
accustomed to watch the motions of the heavenly 
bodies from the hill-tops, when he kept sheep ; for itv 
those days, when clocks and almanacs were few, 



• Vulgarly called SoddlebiLck. 
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every shepherd made acquBiiitance nith the stars. 
If he added a Utile judicial nalrology, and yras a 
seeker for the philosopher's stone, he had the coun- 
tenance of the wisest of his time for his learned 
superstition.* It is asseried that at the period of his 
restoration he was almost whollj illiterate. Veiy 
probably he was so ; but it does not follow that he 
was iijiitiraiit. He might know many things we' 
worth knowing without being able to write hia nam- 
He might leain a great deal of astronomy by patien 
ohaervatiou. He might know where each ualiv 
flower of the hills was grown, what real qualities it 
possessed, and what occult powers, the fancy, the 
fears, or the wishes of men had ascribed to it, Tbe 
haunts, hahits, and instincts of animals, the nates of 
birds, and their wondrous architecture, ware to him 
instead of books ; hut aboTe all, he leafned to kno^ 
something of what man ia, in that condition to which 
the greater number of men are born, and to know 
himself better than he could have done in his here- 
ditary Bpliere. Moreover, the legendary lore, tba 
floating traditions, the wild auperatitions of that age, 
together with the family history, which must have 
Iwen early instilled into him, and the romantic an-* 
historical ballads, which were orally communicated 
from generation to generation, or published by the 
■voice and harp of the errant minstrel, if they did 
not constitute sound knowledge, at least preserved 
the mind fi'om unidea'd vacancy. The man " whose 
daily teachers had been woods and rills," * must 

' See Wordaworth'a " Song of tiiQ Feast of Brougham 
Caatla," a, atrain of triumph auppoaed to be chauntcd by a 
minatral on tlio day oC rejoicing for tlie "good Lard's" 
reatoratiOQ, in whict tha poet iiaa almoat oxooUed btinaeLf, 
Hud ho never written another Ode, this alone would set iiim 
decidedly at tho bead of the lyric poets of England. 
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needs, vben suddenly called to the society of 
' kaights and btirans bold " have found himself 
deficient in many Ihin^ : and that want wna exceed- 
ing great gnin, both to his tenantry and nelghboarB, 
and to his own moral nature. He Hved at Cnrden 
with what vas then a small retinue, though his 
litfusehold accounts make mention of sisty Bervanta 
OD that estebliahment, whose wages were from five to 
five and twenty shillings each. But the state of his 
revenues, after so many j'ears of spoliation, rauaX 
liive required rigorous economy, and he preferred 
iliatiog something of ancestral sjilendour. to (/rind- 
ing the J'acBS of the poor. This peaceful life he led, 
*ith little interruption, from the aciieasiou of the 
tiouae of Tudor, till the Scotch invasion, wliich was 
^eteated at Floddea-field. Then he became a warrior 
ill his sixtieth year, and well supported the military 
fimeof his house on that bloody day.* He survived 

* The eniimeratioQ of hia foUowore in tha old metrico] 
Uloiy of Floddeii-field, is curious onougb to justify its 
ImartioB in a wort traating of local haross ; — 

Fmni PcniiFcnt la Pcudlt mil. 
i'rom LlDtoD to long AdilLnfham, 
And uLl Ihnt Crsvcn oqusU djil till, 
TtiFf Willi Ihr hiny Clltrurd camr ; 
All BulncUlfi? HiiniJm] mm <rith him, 
Witb rtlriihlingfl Ptont from Whnrlp'diUe j 
And nil tbnt HauUili hills dii] cUidb, 
With Lonpfllroth pko and lAtt^n Aaiff, 
WlioK miUi-rcd rrllDas, amhj bred, 
Well brawDcd vith noundibi! bow« upbend, 
ALL iQcb 09 HorEOTL Fella bid fori 
Oa CUabrd'B bniuier did stIsDd. 

tell My person, with d> tolerable oar, rend theae UnoB aloud. 
Wore or after the Bimilar ctLtoJoguoa in Homot, Virgil, 
Milton, or ullier pyeta mlio have borrowed thoirDoiiiQiiclntiu'H 
from the anciant InoguageB, and ho will become aware huw 
lailcb our poetic feelings are under the doniinif>Q of Eouud- 
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llie baUle ten years, and died April 1523, aged 
nbout acventy. Bj his last will, be appointed bis body 
to be interred at Sbap, If he died in Weatniorland : 
at Bolton, if he diedin Yorkshire. He was twice 
married, first to Aiine, daughter of Sir John St. John, 
of Bletsho, and aecuadly to Florence, daughter uf 
Heury Pudsay, of Bolton, Esq., and widow of Sir 
Thomaa Talbot, of Bashnll. 

The old age of this good man was sorely disturbed 
by the follies and vices of a disobedient son. It is 
not often that a parent complains publicly of hia 
offspring. The sorrow of a despised father seeka 
concealment, not pity; and what injury will cot an. 
old man endure before he aaka redress against hia, 
child Clifford's aEQiction must have been great 
indeed, before he waa brought to write to a privy 
uunncilloi' such a letter as the following, which we 
give unaltered, except as to the spelling. It mar 
serve to show what sort of creature was the graeeUsi 
of the 16th century. 

" I doubt not hut ye remember when I was aforB 
you with other of the King's highness'a council, and 

Of tlie placos mentioned !□ Homor'a catalogue, a very 
coufliderable number wore quite as inaignificant aa Longatroth 
or Long AddingliiLm ; and yet it is obvious that Homer's 
self oould never aake Long Addingham ad poetical oi 
AmphigeneiiL 

It may be worth reraarkiag, that tUe epithet " milk -fad " 
appliud to tbe LongstrotbiBJis and Litton-dalce men, (who 
were no milt-Bops notwitliatanding,) is ptrictly Homorie. In 
tiic commonccmoul of the thirteentti book of the Iliad, it is 
applied, with epecial comnifindotion, line 5th of the originiJ, 
to tiie Thraoian tribe of Hipporaolgi, (millters of mares,) 
whom bedistmguisheB us the luugeat lived and the moBt 
righteoua of mankind. Mora's niiJk ia to thia day aprincipul 
article of diet among the equestrian Tartei* tribea. 
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ihere I showed unlo you the unpodly and ungiiddij 
disposilioii of sou Heur}' Clifford in such uise as 
it was ahominable to hear it i not oulj despitiug 
sod disobeying my comm&ods, and ibrealening my 
servants, saying that if aught came to tae he would 
int«rly destroy ail, aa appearelli more likely, iu 
striking with his own hand, my poor servant Heury 
Popely. in peril of death, u/iitft so lieih, and ia like 
to die ; hut alao he spoiled my houses, and feloniously 
Stole away my proper goods, which waa of yreat 
substance, only of malice, and for mniutainiug his 
iaordiuate pride aud riot, as more speedily did appear 
when he came out of the court and into the country, 
apparelled himself and his horse in cloth of gold and 
goldsmith's work, more like a duke than a poor 
boron's son us he is. And moreover, I showed unto 
you at that time his daily studying how be might 
utterly destroy me, his poor father, as well by slanders 
shameful and daugerous, as by daily othenvise vexuig 
and disquietiug mj miod, to the shortening of ray 
poor life. And notwithstanding the premises, I. by 
the King's command, and your desire, have since 
given to him 40?., and over that my blessing upon 
hia good and lawful demeanor, desiring alao that he 
should leave the dangerous and evil counsel of certain 
evil disposed persons, as u-dl young Genis as others, 
which have before this given him dangerous couusel, 
whose counsels he daily followeth ; and where I showed 
unto the King's grace and you, that if his shameful 
dispositions were not looked upon, and aometliiug 
procoised by his Highness, to bring him to dreau 
(as the beginniog of all wisdom is to dread God and 
his Prince), he should be utterly undone for ever, as 
well bodily aa ghostly, as appeareth at large not only 
by the increase of his evil dispositions, but alao 
Bdekiug further to great lords for maintenance. 
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wherein he hath Mkeu more boldaess, ESj^ing, that 
he ahnll caat dowa one o£ my servants, though they 
be iu my presence ; and jet moreover he ill his 
country maketh debate between gentlemen, and 
troubleth divera housea of religion to bring from them 
their tithes, shamefully beating their servanis and 
tenants, in such wise as some whole towns are fain 
to keep the churches both night and day." We are 
not informed whether the King or his council took 
any menns of reclaiming ibis aristocratic young 
robber, who in due time succeeded to his poor father'a 
estates and honours. He is said, however, to have 
reformed like hia namesake Henry the Fifth, whoiaj 
he probably made his pattern. | 
We hope his father lived to see his reformation. 4a 

* The Bev. Beotor of Wtialley st^ema to have almosN 
forgotten hie cloth when he epcaka thus slightly of tbia 
prodigal loa and his aacrilogiouB robberiea -. " Indeed ths 
eitrnvugaticea nf ngny imU gnllonC jomig noblemoji, crtunpod 
m hi^ aJlowBnce by a narrow father, under tha mflupDcti of a 
jenlriuB btep -mother, were likely to meet with more than 
Rufficient ollowsnce from the world. Tha method which 
this hi<//fsph-tted yaung man took to supply hia necessities Is 
choractenatic of the timee : icstoiul of rasurting to Jewe and 
money-IonderB, computing the tbIuo of his father's life," 
|ho seems ta bnve computed it D.t very little) "and raising 
large Bums by anticipation, methods which are better suited 
to the calm unenterp rifling dissipation of tto present age, 
yomig Henry Clifford turned outlaw, assembled a band of 
disBolnte foil owers, harassed the religioiia houses, beat their 
tenants, and forced the inhabitants of whole villages to take 
Banctuary in their churches.'' How lamentably dissipatioii 
has fallen away trora the reverend antiquary's good grace* t 

Ak for Dr. Whitakor's conjecture, that Huurj Clifford waa 
the hero of the NatbJ'ovfne Afaytl, because that beautiful 
ballad was Sret printed in 1S21, and coutiuiiing the word 
iplttn ooold not have hsen composed much earUer, and 
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Perliaps, ofLer all, he was not much worse than the 
license of his age and rank was supposed to alKiw 
To plunder the defenceleBS habitalions of iheir 
ioferiors might be a privilege of gentle hlood in the 
toign of the Eiyhlb Hany. as to ruin and desert any 
n^}mau nbose male rektiveB were not entitled tt> 
gentlemauly satisfaction has been accounted in more 
recent times. Aristocratic morals are as accommo- 
dating in one case as the other. The violence of 
Clif&rd and his associates points to the effeeia of a 
long civil war, and an imperfect civilisation. 

Within two years after his father's denth Henry 
ClifEbrd was advam^ed to the dignity of Earl of Cum- 
berland. A very minute account of his expenses on 
this occasion ia printed in the History of Craven, which 
may be highly useful to those who investigate the 
comparative prices of commodities at ditTereiit periods, 
aa well its to such as are curious about the manner of 
life among our ancestors. 

The eipeose of his lordship riding to London with 
thirty-three servants was 11. lOs. Irf. Drunkenness 
was not among his vices, for his wine for five weeks 

because tbe hero of it prstendE to be on outlaw, sod 
afterworda dceorib^ Weatmorlnnd as his heritiLgo, we neitlier 
oordiBlly embraee. uor Kcornfully reject it. The grea! Ii/nugc 
of the liidy cort^tiiilj aiay agrbo "ftith Lady Percj (whom 
Henry Clifford nuuried), and what," aaks the Doctor, "' is 
mart probable, than that this wild young man, amntig hia 
other feats, may have lurked iu the forests of the Percy 
family, and won the lady's heart under a di'guiae, which ho 
had taken core to assure bor, concealed a Knight i " What 
is of more importance, Dr. WJiitaker cannot auppOEO that he 
continued liis irregular otmrse of life iiftor his marriage. Of 
course he lived as virtuously after marriitge ns the agreeable 
Bou^ of a oomedy is pceaumed to do after the close of the 
fifth act. 
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cost only 3». id.* Nine pounds a week v/ere sufficient 
for the ichole ealablishmeni of thirty-four men and 
horses in London. But the menlion of these ituma 
would not ouly be tedious lo the generul reader, lull 
delusive also ; for not only were tho prices different 
from what ihey are now, but the intrinsic value of the 
coins greitter, It is rather more interesting to find 
that my lord, on being created an earl, ga,ve a new 
livery to his chaplain, the parson of Guiseley. The 
luxury of apparel iu that age was exuessive, and 
continually called down the unavailing denunciations, 
the brulm Julmina of the pulpit; but the parson of 
Guiseley was plainly dressed enough, nor was the 
earl by any means estravagant in arraying his lady, 
albeit she was a Percy. lo alma and offerings he 
was very economical r in hounds, hawks, and all that 
pertained to the sports of wood and field, he treated 
himself Hke a gentleman. The fee of a physician in 
1525 was one pound, Iu this there has been little 
rise. A friar received fourpence for singing masa. 
My Lord Derby's minatrela had three shillings and 
fourpence. Well might the clergy preach against 
those profane ballad-mongers, who were so much 
belter paid than themselves, 

Tho first Earl of Cuuiberlaiid had the address or 
fortune to retain the favour of Henry VIIL, whosa 
youthful comrade he had been, till the end of his life. 
Seven years after bia advance to an earldom he was 
honoured with the Order of the Garter ; and a little 
before his death, on the final dissolution of monas- 
teries, he received a grant of the priory of Bolton, 

* The price of two golloDa of ioek in Shakspeare's tine 
wofl tf, &d. But tho prices of oil commoditicfl hail increnocd 
almost ttva-fold betneen the acceseioa of fiaury VIII., oad 
the dircssEe of Elizabeth. 



witfa all tbe lands, tnaoors, Sec. tbereunlo perUtining, 
otherwise shared in ihe Churcli's spoils- This 
may have heen intended as a reward lur liis 
loyalty and valour displayed in that Blarniing rebellion, 
of which the plunder of the religiuua houses, arid the 
favourilism of iow-bora persons (a glance at Lord 
Cromwell, the principal promoter of the suppression), 
were, if not the cansCB, the most plauaihle pretexts. 
Aske and his followers laid siege to Skipton Castle, 
and were joiued by ninny retainers of the house of 
Clifford ; but the earl held it out. 

It was but nineteen days before his death that 
Cliflbrd became formally possessor of tbe lands and 
domains of Uolton, How far his partioipaiion in the 
division of the spoil contributed to the comfort of his 
departure it is not for us to Bsy. Ho expired April 
33, loi'i, aged forty-nine, and was buried in the 
vault of SJuplon Castle. 

The peaceful life of bis successor, also called 
Henry, was happy in furnisliiug few materials for 
the biographer. When only sixteen years old he 
was made a Knight of the Bath, at the coronation of 
Queen Anne BuUen. He married the lady Ellen or 
Brandon, niece to King Henry VIII., and daughter 
of Maty, tbe widow of Looia XII., a woman to be 
held in everlasting honour; for she dared, in tbe 
sixteenth century, to unite herself to the man of her 
choice. Thus the Clitford family became closely 
united with the blood royal. Great matches ore 
aaldona quite so prudent aa they appear. The 
expenses attending this lofty alliance were such as to 
compel the Earl to alienate the oldest manor remain- 
ing in the family ; but after the death of the lady 
Ellenor he retired into the country, and, hy judicious 
retrenchment, more than repaired the breach in his 
estates ; in which laudable design he was assisted 
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by his second wife. Anne, daughter of Lord Dacre, a 
Tery domeatic woman, who was never at or near 
London in her Ufs. In the interviU hetneen his 
marriages, he was seized with a sickness, which for 
a time suspended oil appearances uf animiition, so 
that the physicians thought him dead. His hody 
was stripped, laid out upon a table, and covered with 
a hearse-cloth of black velyet, when some of hia 
attendants, by nhom he was greatly beloved, per- 
ceived symptoms of returning life. He was put to 
bed, and by the use of warm applications, internal 
and external, gradually recovered. But for a month, 
or more, hia only sustenance was womatt'a milk, 
which restored bim completely to health, and he 
became a strong man.* 

Of this Earl his grand-daughter states, " that he 
had a good library, and mas studious of all manner 
of learning, and much given to alchemy." No 
wonder, as his principal study was to retrieve hia 
fortune, that he spent a little time and money in the 
pursuit of the philosopher's stone. It would have 
been very convenient to turn lead into gold, if the 
secret could have been kept. On the whole, the 
second Earl seems to have been — 

A frugiil Bwiin, 
Whose only care WBI to increase hia atare. 

He would, had he lived much longer, have found it 
very difficult " to keep his son at home," Afterhis 
first lady's death he was only tbi'ee times at court : 
first, at the coronation of tjueen Mary ; secondly, at 
the marriage of his daughter to the Earl of Derhy ; 
and thirdly, to congratulate Queen Elizabeth on her 
accession. The only military trausaction in which 
be appears to have been engaged was a few mouths 
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before Ilia decease, when he aaaist*^ llie Lord Scroop 
in fortifying Ciirlisle ngainat the rebels of 1560. when 
the Karls of Westmoreland and Northnmlierland 
planned " ihe Rising of the North," which wfts ulti- 
mately ao beuefieiul to the Clifford family, by enabling 
them to appropriate the lands of the Nortons. He 
died just five daya after he had finally (included a 
match between hia son George, then in hia eleventh 
year, and the daughter of Francis Piuasell, aecond 
Earl of Bedford. The poor children, when they 
attained puberty, were obliged to stand by the 
impious and unnatural bargain. We need hardly 
say that the union was eminently unhappy. Yet a 
father busied himself on his death bed in bringing 
i( about, and reckoned it not among things to be 
repented of." 

* It waa DO nnuBual tiiiiig in those timea to whioh, by 
cerCiui] writers, we are rt^fetrtid for leafions of wisdom and 
example.? of holiuefiH. to contiact miu'iiaf'cs between contin. 
fffftU children, whofie sax and very existeoue vere yet undeter- 
mined. Sooompletel; wna the Grst oriiinoncs of Oo J perverted 
to the poipoFied of ambition. The effej^lA upQJi geneml mot^ty 
may bo eoflily conjectured. 

The following documeot, relating to i former Lord Clifford, 
(tho Lord Tliomsa, who vbb Blain at St. Alluiia,) ia ao curioua, 
that we need not apologiae fur its inaertiou a, tittle out of 
chronological order: — 

" Be it known to all men, that forasHuchaa it i« mcritorie 
and nedofol for every true christian mp.n to teatify and bore 
true witness in every true mutter or cause ; therefore we, 
William Ratcliffo, being the uge of five aoore yerea ; NioholaJi 
Whitfield, of BB yerea ; and John Thorn, of 80 years, will 
record and teatliy, for Tcrrey tmwthe, that the Lord. Sir 
Thomas Clifford, marryed Eliiaheth, hia doglitcr, unto Robert 
PlmnptoQ, the eldest son and heir of Sir William Plumpton, 
when she waa hut aii yerofl of ago, and they wore wadded at 
the chuppal within the oastell, at Skypton, and tho some day 
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George Clifford, diird Earl of Cumberland, suc- 
ceeded to the title, wliicU he memoriBed, and iha 
estates, whicli he was near Bpending. in 15GB, when 
only in hia eleventh year. The wardship of wealthy 
minors was then an impoiTanC and oppressive pre- 
rogative of the crown, which was usually let out lo 

one Joba Qorthe ban W in hit armei to tliG Hatd cliappeL 
And ala itt was agreed at the soma tyma tljrvt yf tho foraaatd 
Rutiert dyeii within nge, that Ibon the eajd Lord Cliflurd 
should have tho second son of tha EDid Sir Willuim Plump- 
ton, imto his saoond doghter. And tbey wera bot three 
yesra iiurryed wlien the Baid Robert dyed; and when she 
came to the flga of twelve yearea she was marryed to "Willianj 
Plumpton, second son to tho foresaid Sir WLlliaui, !ind the 
Baid Sir William promised tho eaid Lord Clifibrd that thoy 
should not ligg togodder till slie came to the age of sixteen 
yarea ; and whan she cam to eighteen yeres Bhti bare Marga- 
rete, now Lady Roueliffe. And how aa hath hone avydent 
iinbeeelcd, or wbiit as hath been doon ayna, ivo cannot taU, 
but all that ya afore rehcrsed in thya liill we wyll make jt 
gode, and yf nede b? deeply depose the King and hya cauBSell, 
that yt ia matter of trawtha, in luiy place wher we Bhal ba 
cODimaniled, as far aa it ia passible for such oMa creatures to 
be carried to. In witneaa whereof^ wo, the said Wm. Xicholae 
and lohn have sett our aealee the XXVIth of October, in the 
XIX yere of the reane of Kynga Henrio the Vllth. (A.D. 
1603.) 

Contrary to our iiaual practico and intention, we have in 
thia transcript proaerved the original orthography, as given 
by Dr. Whitaker, oontractiona excepted, that the "air of 
aocieat ainiplioity" may not bo impaired. Tha paper would 
be interesting if it were only for the great age of tha honest 
Craven men by whom it ia witnesaed- In what a etrange 
morbid Etata of mind this little Elizabeth, this Virgin widow 
not yet in her teens, must have been kept, oapecially when 
the character of nuraea and waiting woman in that age ia 
coDaidered, of which Juliet's nnrao ia doubtleaa a lair and 
somewhat Sattariug Bomple I 
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fiivourites or powerful pereona whom it was deaiiable 
to influence: but the cLarge of joung Clifiord nns 
naturally and properly given to his faiher. in-law, 
Frftucia Earl of Bedford, tliouph liis eductition waa 
chiefly conduirteJ by Viscount Moulague, who had 
married hia mother's sister, aud with whom he reitided 
for some time in Susses. At the customary iiyo 
(then Lhres years earlier than now), he was sent [u 
Cambridge, where he was entered of Peter House. 
His tutor was Whitgift, afterwards Archbislioii of 
Canterbury. He was so passionately devoted to the 
mathematies (which were not then, a,a now. the 
staple commodity of Cambridge), that he rather 
neglected logic and theology, greatly, no doubt, lo 
the displeasure of his pious preceptor. But perhaps 
the ihoughia of the youth mere already upon the 
ocean, and ho cared for no learning but what might 
serve maiiiier 

To itcev the bold bark o'er the nuw-fouod maiQ, 
To the now Inmi of ginry. blood, and gain. 
Not on the atUl height of tlie ajlvan tower 
He lov'd to wait the planctory hour; 
Nor wruuglit in fire tbo Boorut to unfold, 
or youth pDT'pctua], and ti^nsmuted gold. 
He from the •Vaxy mont the Btuxe isurvey'd. 
That point to roalma where gold is ready made. 

To do anything like justice to the life of this Jiigh- 
bora adveiittirer would require a volume.* Perhaps 
the main incidenta cannot be more concisely related 
than in the words of Ids daughter, iuscrilied upon 
the famous family picture at Skiplou Cnstle : — " Tbis 
is the Picture of George Clifford, third Earl of 

■ Had the Lord Oeorge beoQ born at Skipton wu would 
haya given him a separate artiolo; but he clioao to bo bum 
in WaBtmorlacd, and lived very little in VorltBhiro. 
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Cumberland, in the male line of his family, the four- 
teenth Baron Clifford, of Westniortand. and Sheriff 
of that county by inheritance ; and, iu tbe same 
descent, the thirteenth Lord of the honor of Skipton, 
in Craven, and also Lord Viscount and Baron Vescy, 
He was born son and heir apparent to E. Earl of 
Cumberland, by his second wife Anne, daughter to 
William Lord Diicre, of the North ; he was bom in 
hia father's castle of Bromeham, in Westmorland, the 
8th of August, 1558. At the age of eleven years 
and five months, lying then in the house called 
Batteil Abbey, in Sussex, he came to be Earl of 
Cumherland, by the decease of bia fatlier, who died 
in the said castle of Bromeham, about the 8th or 
10th of January, 1570, as the year begins on New- 
year's-day. When he waa almost nineteen years old 
he was married in the church of St. Mary Overs, in 
Southwark, June 2-1, 1577, to his virtuous and only 
lady, the Lady Margaret Biissell, third daughter and 
youngest child to Francis, second Earl of Bedford, by 
his first wife, Margaret St. John, by whom he had 
two sons aud one daughter, Francis and Robert, who 
being successively Lords Cliffords, died young, in 
their father's life-time ; and the Lady Anne Clifford, 
who was just fifteen years and nine months at her 
father's death, being then his sole daughter and heir. 
He performed nine voyages by sea in his own 
person, most of them to the West Indies, with great 
honour to himself, aud service to hia Queen and 
country, having gained the strong town of Fiall, in 
the Zorrous Islands,* in the year 1580 ; and in his 
last voyage the strong fort of Portorico, in the year 
159S. He was made Knight of the Garter hy Queen 
Elizabeth, and counsellor of state by King James. 



* The Aaoros. 
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He died in ihe Duchy-liouse, in the Savoy, London, 
the aOlh of October, 16U5. being then of nge forPf- 
seven years and ihroe luontlia vaDtiiig niue daja. 
His bowels and timer parts icns boried * in Skipton 
Church, in Craven, in WitBliire, the IStb of March 
following. By his deaib the title of Earl of Cum- 
berland came to hia only brother, Sir Francis 
Clifford. But the ancient right to his ti&ronies, 
honours, and ancient lands descended then to his 
only daughter and heir, the Lady Anne ClifTord. for 
whose right to thera her worthy mother had after 
great suits at law with his brother t'nincis, Earl of 
Cumberland. This Earl George mas a man of many 
natural perfections ; of a great wit and judgment, of 
a strong body, and full of agility ; of a noble mind, 
and not subject to pride or arrogaoce ; a man gene- 
rally beloved in this kingdom. He died of ilie 
bloody Ilux, caused, as was supposed, by the many 
wounds and distempers be received formerly in his 
sea voyages. He died penitently, willingly, and 
Christiarly. His only daughter and heir, the Lady 
Anne Clifford, and the countess, her mother, were 
both present with him at his death." 

The many naval expeditions in which Lord George 
engaged were undertaken chiefly at his own coat, and 
were attended with great loss as well as suffering. 
His fii'st appearance as a military adventurer was in 
Holland, whither he went with a party of noble 
volunteers, in the hope of relieving SIujs, then 
besieged by the Prince of Panna. The design proved 
abortive. About the same Lime he fitted out at his 

• Something is eTidootly wanting in the ioaoriptioD here. 
The Hsntenoe was probably wntteo time ; — His bowels and 
inward parts " wua " buriod iu the churub of Suvoye, and hia 
body in Sfcipton nliurcL — WKilaker. 
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own charge, a fleet of three eliips and a pimiace, the 
latter commanded by Sir Walter Raleigli, for a voyage 
of diacoveiy and privateering. Contrary winds de- 
tained this little squadron till August, 1580, when it 
bent its course toward lha Soutl] Sea, reached the 
forty-fourth degree of south latitude, and ihen 
returned. The crew endured severe hunger, only 
pnrtially mitigated by the capture of a few trifling 
Portuguese vessels. 

In the memorable year of t^e Armada, the Earl 
oommandeJ the Elizabeth Bonayenture, and highly 
distinguished himself in the action fought XiS Calais. 
Disinclined to rest, and perhaps little loving a home 
emhittered by a forced marriage, which the virtues of 
bis lady oiiJy made more grievous, by adding seU- 
reproach to dissatisfaction, (for there are none ia 
whose company men find themselves so ill at ease as 
those whom they feel they ought to love, and yet 
cannot love,) he projected a BBOond voyage to the 
South Seas as soon as the Armada was destroyed. 
England and England's Queen were now eiiger for 
reprisal upon Spain, whose golden lauds in llio New 
World offered at once revenge, renown, and booty, 
Clifford received hia sovereign's commission, and the 
loan of o royal ship, the Golden Lion, which he 
nevertheless had to fit out at his private expense. 
But the sea, which he ivooed for his bride, was to him 
a cruel mistress. BafBed by storms, and compelled 
by stress of weather to cut his miunraaat by the 
board, he could hardly clear the channel, and put 
back without effecting anything. But though hardly 
dealt with by the wind and waves, he was not cast 
down. Tranquillity was uot for him. On the 18th 
of June, 1589, he sailed once more toward the 
Western world, with three small vessels, headed by 
his flag ship, the Yictorr. On this cruise he took 
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and dismantled Fiall, in tlie Azores, (as menticraed 
bj bis daughter,) aud captured twcuty-eiglit vesseU 
of vEcious burdens, valued itt more than aO,000(. 
Xliese prizes were dearly purchased. In an ecgnge- 
ment between the Victory and a Brazil sLip, he was 
wounded in several places, aud ecorcbed by an explo- 
sion of gunpowder ; but this was notbing to what he 
and his crews Buffered by famine and thirst on their 
homeward voyage, and almost within sight of Ireland ; 
contrary winds preventing their coming to land. 
More perished by thirst than had fallen either by war 
or disease during the whole eitpedition. 

b Water, wntcr, evarj whero, 
And all the boanlft did sliriub, 
Wntcr, water, every nht're. 
Nor any drop to drink. 
Thjc Ahoient M&niiiEa. 

At length a change of wind enahled the survivors 
to laud in Bantry-bay, on the 2nd of December. 
What a spectral company they must have been ! 

But neither danger, want, nor pain, can uproot an 
instinct, or change that native bias of the mind which 
ia destiny. In May, IDdl, Clifford was at sea 
cruising with small success in the Mediterranean. 
The following year he fitted out a fleet for the West 
Indies, which he did not accompany in person. This 
was much the most fortunate of his ventures, yet not 
the less unfortunate for himself. His ships fell in 
with, and cuplured, a Spanish Caraque, valued at 
luO,OOOi. ; but the Admiralty Courts, or what then 
supplied their place, decided, that, not having been 
himself engaged, he had no legal claim to any part 
of the prize. Listead of receiving, therefore, that 
high interest for hia money that he expected as bis 
just due, he was obliged, to save himself from 
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extreme embarrasa merit, to accept 36,00OZ. of the 
Queen, as a boon. ElizabeLh waa far from weaJlhy, 
and, except in her dresa, aCemly economical ; there- 
fore this donation ahows. either that Clifford waa 
peraonallj in her good gmces. or that slie thought he 
had heen treated with palpable injustice. Bj the 
portraits that reranin of hira, he appears to have been 
umau well suited to win the eye of a woman certainly 
not devoid of passion, for he was a raodel of masculine 
comelitieas, with a countenance of more expreasioa 
than usually belongs to a handsome mnn, and a. 
person formed aiike fur strength and agility, accom- 
plished in all knightly exercisea, aplendid in bis 
dress, of romantic valour, and a tongue to speak 
eloquently 

Of all thewoudcra of the mighty deep, 
ToIgb that nouli] make a maiden love to weep. 
Of perilii manifold and etnuige, of storuis, 
Battlo, and wTBuk. and tiiouBand foller fomiB, 
Wliich Death, carBoring on the terrible aea, 
PutE oa to prove the true Kaiglit's constancy. 

Neither the Queen's favour, nor his own losses, 
ooald extinguish his passion for nautical ailveoture. 
But the occurrences of his latter voyages are not 
striking enough to require a place here, Altc^ether, 
he must he denominated an unfortunate speculator 
on the chances of maritime war. We cannot call 
him a Sea-Quisote, for a degree of cupidity mingled 
with hia restlessness. The long war, and the enor- 
mous wealth of tha Spanish settlemeuta, had revived 
in the English character the Scandinavian spirit of 
piracy; few of Elizabeth's warriors emulated tha 
stainless honour and humanity of Sir Philip Sidney. 
Drake and Raleigh themselves were little belter than 
gentlemen buccaneers. 
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A few words lUHy liere lie nJmitted on Clifford's 
lieportment as a courtier. Unfit for political Imsineas. 
he was favoured without being trusted. Elizabeth, 
who aeldom snffered her peraoua! partialities to inler^ 
fera with the distribution of office, and aagaciousty 
discovered the native vein of each man's fai:uitieH, 
found easy meatiB tn fix bis attachment, and gratify 
her own vanity at the same time. "She knew — 
perhaps admired — his foibles, and certainly flattered 
them."* In 1S92 she invested him with the Garter, 
which he wears in the Skipton picture. A scarce 
whole-length portrait, engraved by Robert While, 
preserves another little circumaffloce, which, trifle as 
it is, is characteristic; and it is only fair to record 
of him what he would diligently have recorded him- 
self. At an audience, aft«r his return from one of 
his expeditions, the Queen dropped her glove : 
Clifford took it up, and presented it on his knees, 
Graciously she bade him keep it for her sake. He 
had it richly set with diamonds, and wore it ever 
after, on ceremonial occasions, in the front of 
his hat. 

On the superannuation of Sir Henry Lea, K.G., 
he was appointed her Majesty's peculiar champion at 
all tournaments. Sir William Segar, in his treatise 
" Of Honour. Military and Civil," has memorialised 
the order of his aduiission to this office, for which he 
was 30 admirably qualified by taste and nature. 
Doubtless he wore that suit of tilting armour which 
now hangs "in monumental mockery" at Appleby 
Castle, the helmet of which no living shouldera could 
support. " But he must have been of a stature well 
adapted for bearing great weights, for the whole suit 
measures only five feet nine bchea from the cone of 
ihe helmet to the ground. The perpendicular 
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posture may, Iiowever. hare occasioned some contrac- 
tion iu tbe leathern ligaments of the joints."* It is 
pleasant to gaze in iniH^nation on the pageantry of 
fltitiqiio times. In all that pertaina to parade and 
ceremony, we are a most degenerate people. Not 
that we have lost the love of show, hut shows with ua 
have CO meaning. In the chivnliic ages every 
observance was significant, historical, or allegorical. 
We love to read of these things in romance. They 
had a charm for the sweet Spenser and the noble 
Sidney ; and Milton himself repuhlican as he was, 
caressed them in fancy, and disdained not the towered 
cities where — 

ThrDDgs of KnightB and Baroiis bold, 
In weeds of peace high ti-iumpha told ; 
With store of ladiea whose bright eyes 
RiUD inBuence, and adjudge the prize 
Of «it, or aime, while buth contend 
To win ber grace, whom oil commeod. 
There let Hj-uien ott aiipear, 
In saffron robe, with taper clear. 
And pDmp, nnd fenat, and revelry. 
With mask and antiijue pageantiy ; 
Such sights OK youthful poets dream, 
Od HUminer evo by Uaimted fitrenia. — L'Aij.egbo. 

If any utilitarian require furt.her reason for ourJ 
particularity on this Lead, we assure him that the 
expense of these pageants was a great means of ruining 
the nobility, and compelling them to alienate their 
estates ; whereby the neck of the feudal power was 
broken, and room was made for the middle gentry to 
rise. Hence tbe increased importance of the House 
of Commons, and its natural consequence, — ths 
abridgmeat of monarchical prerogative, and aria- 
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locratic privileges. But Usten to Sir WilUaiii 
Segar ; — 

"On the eeventeenth day of November, anuo 
IBOO, this honourable gentleman," (Sir Henry Lea) 
" together vith the Earl of Cuiuborland, having first 
performed their service at arms, presented themselves 
unto her highness at the foot of the stairs, under her 
gallery window, where at that, time her Majesty did 
sit, accompanied with the Viscount Turyn, ambassador 
of France, many ladies, and the ehiefeat nobility. 
Her Majesty beholding these armed knights coining 
towards her, did suddenly hear a music so sweet and 
secret, as every one thereat greatly inarvellod. And 
hearkening to that excellent melody, the earth as it 
were openmg, there appeared a pavilion made of while 
taffeta, containing eight score ells, heing a proportion 
like unto the sacred temple of the Virgins Vestal. 
This temple seemed to consist upon pillars of purpliyiy, 
arched like unto a church; within it were many 
lamps burning: also, on the one side, there stood an 
altar, covered with cloth of gold, and thereupon two 
ivaK candles, burning in nch candlesticks : upon the 
altar also were laid certain princely presents, which, 
after, by three virgins were presciileJ unto her 
Majesty. Before the duor of this temple stood a 
crowned piilar, embraced by an eglautine tree, 
whereon was hanged a table, and therein written, with 
letters of gold, this following prayer : — *ElizcB, &c. 

" "To Eliza, the most pione, potent, and fortuQata vii^n, 
the lady-ulmiupiou of fnith, peace, and nobloue<u ; to wliom 
Ond. her starH, anil lii'L- virtue, have sworn to ^ve idl 
Sovereignty. After bo miuij' yeara, so many tnumpbd, tlie 
Aged, who woull lay his lifu at thy feet hath hung op his 
dedicated arma. He itupleres for tlieo quieC life, evei'lofjting 
dominion, everhiating fkmo, which he is ready Co purchase 
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pice, potenti, feliuissimfB virgiiii, fidei, pacla, no- 
bilitatis viudii:! ; cui Deua, Aslra, Virlus aumma 
devoveninl omnia. Poal lot aniios, tot Iriumjihos, 
uiiimum ad pedes positui'iis luub sacra seuex afBxil 
arma. Vitam ijuielam, imperium ietenium, famam 
Eeteniam preuaLur tibi, aauguiue redeniptuius sua. 
Ultra columnas Herculia Columna movealur tua, 
Corona superet coronas omnes, ut quam CikIuiii 
felicissime unsccuLi coronam dedit bettiisaiine morieos 
reportes Cislo. Summe, Saucte, JiXeme, audi, esaudi, 
Deu8. 

> * • ■ ■ 

"These presenw and praver, being with great 
reverence delivered into her Majeslj's own hand, 
and he himself * dii^armed, offered up his armour at 
the foot of her Majesty's crowned pillar ; and Ivueeliug 
upon his knees, presented the Earl of Cumberland, 
humbly beseeciiing she ivould be pleased to accept 
him for her knight, to continue the yearly exercises 
uforeaaid. Her MajcBiy graciously accepting of that 
offer, this aged knight armed the earl, and mounted 

with his own blood. Maj thj croim eicel all otowhb : ihnV 
crown wliicti Hemen most auspiciously gave thee at thj 
nativit?, mayest tbou, moat blcE^ed, at ihj death bear back 
tu Heaven, tbou aupceine, holy, eternal Qod, bear and 
givD ear." 

Tbe pecvdiar brevity and compact collooatiou of the 
Latin tuugue givoti a bcautf and eatisfautonness to hipidarj 
in- epigrammatic writdcg wholly imnttoitiablG iti any other 
language. The introduction of a prayer on au occasion of 
loere pageantry— a prajor addreased to the Bupceme God, 
in which there is mention of Hercules ; in wliich tba 
Divinity its elaHBed with the stara, and an abstract human' 
quality— ia very choracteristio of tbe age and taste 
Klizabetb. 

* Sir Heniy Lea. 
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itim upon his horse : that lieiiig dono, fae put upon 
iiis uivn persoD a side-coat of black velvet, pointed 
uuder the arm. and ciovered his head, iu lieu of u 
belmet, with a buttoned cap." 

Besides his addiction to the ancient exercises of 
nobility. Lord George was much given to horse- racing, 
a sport or game of more recent iatrndiictiou. He 
kept splendid hospitality, and gave princely etiter- 
tainmenld; his toils and his plensures were alike 
ooslly, No wonder then, thnl having " set out with 
a larger estate lliim auy of his aucesl*>r8. in little 
more than twenty years he made it one of the least." 
and that Iiis muniment room is full of " memorials 
of prodigality, sales, mortgages, iuquiotude, and 
approaching want;" hut his priile preserved him 
from running deeply into debt ; he preferred 
ahenating his property to borrowing on usury, and 
it was found at hia death, that hia debts did rot 
exceed 700/. Ho died at the Savoy in London ; but 
hia reEDaina were conveyed to tLe sent of his fore- 
fatfaers, and he lies in the vault of Skipton Castle. 
The enliy of hia interment in the parish register of 
Skipton is as follows ; — " 1605. Oct. li'.i, departed 
this life, George, Earl of Curalierland, Lord Clilforde, 
Vipounte, and Vessie, Lord of the honour of Skipton 
in Craven. Knight of the most noble order of the 
Garter, one of hia highness' privie counsel!. Lord 
Warden of the cytic of Carlell and the West Marches, 
and was honourably buried at Skipton. the XXIX of 
December, and bis funerall was aoleninized the 
XJIIih day of Marche ne.tt then following." The 
custom of that day in regard to hearsing up of corpses, 
must have been even more dilatory and eJipBiisive 
than the present fashion. The body is kept above 
ground more than two months, and then ia buried pri- 
vately, we are to euppose ; then more than two months 
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Bfter, his funeral is publidy soleinnised. A like 
double celebration of marriagea, and of cliristeiiinga, 
was not uDusuul at the same period. Tbs earl was 
little more than forty-seyen. 

This extraordinary man, who Baw, imd did, and 
BufTered so inucli, has left no account of his voyages 
and perils ; but Dr. Whitaker discovered among tbe 
bmil; evidence, a M3. journal of the expedition of 
IBSfl, (which the earl did not himself accompany), 
apparently written by an ordinary pilot, or inferior 
t>£Bcer, intituled as followB : — " A voyage pretended 
to the India, set forth by the good Earl of Cumber- 
land, with two ships and a pinnace, Mr. Wytherington 
being cnptain of the admiral, and Mr. Lister of tbe 
rice-admiral." One passage only is extracted by the 
Doctor from this journal ; but it is worth repeating : 
— "Nov. 5. Our men went on shore and Jet ryt,* 
and liurnt the rest of the houses in tha Neger's town; 
and our boat went down to the outermost" (uttermost) 
" point of the river, and burnt a town, and brought 
away all the rice that was in the town. The f3th day 
wo served God, being Sunday." The account of the 
voyage of 15S(I, and its horrible distresses and priva- 
tions, was drawn up by Edward Wright, a famous 
mathematician, who was himself in the fleet. Hia 
narrative may be found in Habluyt. Several letters 
of the Lord George are preserved ; hut they throw 
little light on tbe most interesting part of his life, 
though they sufBciently testify his pecuniaiy di£B- 
culties. One is addressed to the Lord Treasurer 
Burleigh, requesting the loan of lO.OOOi. from the 

• Probably Intapdod for/slcftefJWw," the more than usual 
Irregularity of epalling in this MS. proves it to bo the work 
of aa uDoducatod man, e. g. vjng for voyage, v^a atlimerraU 
for vice-admiral 
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Queen. It is dated SSad September, ISSO, nhea be 
was engaged ia Lis first oxpeilition. Another to Sir 
Francis Walsiagliiim. respecting a Bpaniah ship, 
wreckGd on the coast near Plymouth, ia the time of 
the Armada, which it wub fulHel; rumoured that the 
Duke of Medina Sidonia. iho Spanish admiral, was 
nboard. A third relates to the action olT Calais, in 
which Clifford boro so considerable a part. It b dated 
iJOth Pebmorj', and inacribed to Lord Burleigh. We 
shall quote but one, addressed also to Lord Uurleigh, 
and dated April ■i*'>, 1597. It expressos little satis- 
faotion with the reward of bia services or tbe proiit of 
his ventures. 

"To my renj ijood Lord the Lord Treasurer of 

E Ill/land : 

"Mv GOOD Lord, — As I have ever found your 
Lordship willing to do me kindness, so I beseech jou, 
(now in the time wlien much it may pleasure me both 
iu ray reputation and estate,) to give me your beat 
furtherance. I hear her Majesty will bestow the 
Isle of Wight upon some such as shall there be 
resident; To whiuh condition willingly I would, as 
IB fitting, lie myaell', not with such humours to sea 
journeys, as heretofore has carried me on, but, by just 
discourage, settle myself to what shall neither get 
envy, nor give colour to false informations. I protest 
to your lordship, desire of enabling myself for her 
Majesty's service, chiefly drew me with greediness to 
follow those courses all this year, as your lordship 
knows there hath been likelihood of my employment, 
and generally spoken of. Now I hear it is otherwise 
determined, to which I willingly submit myself ; but 
80 senaiblo of the disgrace, that if her Majesty does 
not show me some other token of her favour, 1 shall 
OB often wish myself dead as I have hours to live. 
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But my fitDSEs to govern that island I leave to yo 
lordship's judgment : hut this I vow, he lives not, 
ihiit wiih more duty aud cure shall keep and defeud 
it than I will ; and if by j-our lordship's good means 
it may he oLitaiued, I shall think her Majesty deals 
most graciously with me, and ever ackuowledg 
myself moat hound to your lordship, whom I commi 
to God, and reat your lordship's to command. 
Geobqu Cumbeklasd." 

But the only writing of this high-bom eea-wanderer 
tliBt cnu be considered a literary compoaiiion, is a 
Hpeech delivered at some masque or spectacle in the 
character of the melauchuly Knight. It is curious, 
and throws over his real discontents but a thin veil of 
tiction. It is long, and iu a quaint, concoited style; but 
some passages are curiously biographical, and othem] 
whimsical for the excess of allegorical adulation : — I 

" This Knight, {Fairest and Happiest of Ladiea)* 
removing from castle to castle, now rolleth up and 
down in open field, a field of shadow, having no other 
mistress but iiight-shade, nor gathering any moss but] 
about bia heart. This melancholy, or rather desperalq 
retiredness, summons his memory to a repetition 
all his actions, tlioughte, misfortunes, in the depth of 
which discontented contentedness upon one leaf he 
writes, utiUler consenesco, and mnatera up all bia 
spirit to its wonted courage : but in the same minute 
he kisseth night-shade and embracelh it, saying, 
solanuj/i solamm. Tben having no compony but 
himself, thus be talks with bimself : That he hath 
made ladders for others to climb, and his feet nailed 
to the ground not to stir: That he is like Aim that 
built the anchor to save others, and themselven to be 
drowned : That when he hath outstript many in 
desert, he is tript up by Envy, until those overiakt 
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him, that ttnderCook nothing. He. on tbe oon- 
fidencB of unspoUeil honour, leveiled all his aciioiis 
10 nurse (hose tnina. Labour and Duty, not kjiowing 
which of these was eldest, both running lust, bat 
neither foremoat. Then, (justing his eyes to iieiiven, 
10 wonder at CyuOjia's brightness, and to look out 
bis own unt'ortuiiitte star : with deep sighs he breathes 
out a two-fold wish, tliut the one may never wane 
while the world woieth ; that the other may be erring, 
not fist. There is no such thing ub nigln-sliade : for 
where can there be miat or darkness where you are, 
whose beam wraps up clouds ss whirlninds dusf.' 
Nigbt-shade is fallen off. sinking iuto the centre of 
the earth, as not during to show blackness before 
your brightness. I cannot excuse mj Knight's error, 
to think that he should cover himself obscurely in 
any desolate retireduesa where your Highness' beauty 
and virtue could not tind him out. He now grounds 
all his actions neither upon hopes, counsel, nor 
experience ; he disdains envy, and scorns ingratitude. 
Judgment shall arm his patience, patience confirm 
hia knowledge, which is that, — yourself being Per- 
feotfon, know measure, number, and lime to cause 
favour whei'e it should, and where yon please, being 
only wise and constant in weighing with true steadi- 
ness both the thoughts of all men, and their affections, 
upon which he so relies, that whatsoever happen to 
him you are stil! yourself, ivonder and happiness, to 
which his eyes, thmights, and actions are lied with 
such an indissoluble knot, that neither Death, nor 
Time that ttiumphs after Death, shall, or can unloose 
it. la it not, ss I have often told you. after he 
had thrown hia land into the sea, the sea would east 
him on the land fur a waudertT ? He that spina 
nothing but Hope, shall weave up nothing but 
repenlance. He may well entertam a shade for his 
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mistress, tbat walks the world liimaelf like a Bbadoff, 
embracing names instead of things, drenras for trulhs, 
hiind proiibecies. for seeing verities. It becomes 
not me to dispute of his courses ; but yet none shall 
hinder me from wondering to see him, that ia not, 
to be, and yet to lie — that never was. If ye think 
bis body too strait for his heart, ye shall find the 
world wide enough for his body," The allusions to 
hia own circumstances in this speech are obvious ; 
the rest of it, is not very inteUigible, or particularly 
worth understanding. 

We bare before stated, that his union with 
Lady Margaret Russell was emiuently nnhappy. Bat 
though a cold, negligent, and unt'aithful husband, he 
is not accused of domestic tyraouy. Yet the sorrows 
of liis wife were doubtless large enough ; and it is 
said tbat his attachment to a Court-lady, occasioned 
a separation ; perhaps a iteserti.on would better espreea 
the tnitb. To this entanglement, bis daugliter, who 
speaks of him, as a good daughter should do of an 
indifferent father, thus feelingly alludes: " But as 
good natures through human frailty are often misled, 
so he fell in love with a lady of quality, which did bj 
degrees draw and alienate his affections from his em 
virtuous and loving wife ; and it became the cause 
of many sorrows." But it is rather to be thought 
that be had little conjugal affection to alienate, and 
that bis wife, who married him without love, loved 
bim no more than duty could constrain from orf 
unwilling heart. Yet, whatever secession may bavJ 
taken place during the earl's life, prevented not hi! 
consort from attending his dying hours, for we bavo 
the testimony of the Lady Anne, that she and her 
motber were with him a few hours before his decease. 

Three children were the produce of tbat family 
compact, which only deserves to be colled a m 
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isBomucIi SB it was sanctified by the pious submission 
of the most BufFeriog pariy: — two sons, Frsncis and 
Ecbort, and the daughter, for whose sole sake wa 
have given these notices of her forefathers. o>i<- only 
dF whom was worthy to be progenitor to such a child. 
Bot God alone is the Father of souls. 

Both Francis and Pioberl died while their father, 
who cared little for them, was at sea. Of Francis, 
the elder, his sister says " that ho was admired by 
ihoBs who koew bira for his goodness and devotion, 
even to wonder, coDsidcring his childish years : hia 
lirother Robert and the countess their mother, were 
in Skipton Caslle at his death, where the same 
coaatesa was great with child with her only daughter, 
whom she was delivered of in that Skipton Caslle, 
the 30lb of January followiog: she that was the 
Lady Anne Clifford, and came to he the only child 
to her parents. When tliis Lord Francis died, his 
stud father was then beyond seas, in the north parta 
of Ireland, whither he was driven on land, by great 
extremity of tempest, in great hazard of life, ten 
days before the death of the said son, wheu that 
Earl was on hia return from the isles Azores in the 
West Indies. So Clifford's eldest child died just 
when its father was near dying of hunger. The 
second son, Robert, in like manner, never lived to 
i)e a man, yet was ho " a child endowed with many 
perfections of so few years, and likely to have made a 
galUiiJt man." His somwful mother and hia then 
Ltile sister were in the house when he died, " which 
Lady Anne Clifibrd, was then but a year and four 
months old. By the death of her said brother Robert 
Cli&rd, she came to be the sole heir ; and when 
ihia young Lord Robert died. Ids father, George, 
Eiirl of Cumberland, was in one of his royages on 
the seas towards Spain and the West Indies." 
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Of her motber she says, " That the death of ber 
two sons did BO much affect her, as that ever after 
the book of Job wus her cotiatant companion." The 
good and afflicted lady had troubles in her widow- 
hood, which a male heir would have prevented ; but 
the life of a virtuous daughter, and the metnoiy of 
two sons that lived not long enough to be wicked, 
(to whom, therefore, she could aecribe aa many 
posiihln virtues as she chose,) were belter to her thanu 
any son would linve been. I 

In the remarluible family picture to which we have 
already adverted, the Countess Margaret is repre- 
sented standing by her husband's side, with one arm 
extended towards her two sons; and some have 
plausibly imagined that she is snlicitiog the Earl to 
stay at homo aod take care of them. She has a 
most amiable countenance, being more like a good 
woman of the present day, than most female portraits 
of her time. Her dress, which is high up to the 
throat, and opens in front, with wide hanging sleeveH, 
would not be much out of fashion now ; but her little 
boys, linked arm in arm, and inveterately staring i 
nothing, are rather too like miniature doctors 
divinity. Their long dresses, completely concealii 
their feet, are more like cassocks tlian anything else ; ' 
and ihey have surcingles round the waist. It ia 
pleasant to see how children were drest in the seven.^ 
teenth century. \ 

Before we enter upon our account of the Lady 
Anne, we will give her description of herself as a 
letter of introduction: — "I was," aaj-a she, "very 
happy in my first constitution, both in mind and 
body : both for internal and external endo\vment8 ; 
for never was there a child more entirely resembling 
both father and mother than myself. The colour of 
muie eyes was black, like my father's, and the form 
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and aspect of them was <|uick and lively, like my 
mother's. The hair of ray head was brown and very 
thick, and so long that it reached to the calf of my 
legs when I stood upright : with a peak ofhnir on my 
forehead, and a dimple on my chia ; end an exquisite 
shape of bo<ly, like my iiither. But now time an<l 
age bave long since ended all those beauties, which 
ars to be compared to the grass of the field : (laainh 
x]. 6. 7. a ; 1 Peter i. 24.*) For now. when I 
caused tlieae memorableg of myself to ho written. I 
have passed the sixty-third year of my age. And 
though I aay it, the perfections of my miud were 
much above those of my body : T had a strong and 
copious memory, a sound judgment and a disteniiny 
spirit ; and so much of a strong imnginatiou in me, 
as at many times even my dreaD>a and apprehensions 
proved to be true." 

Lady Anno Clifford was bom. as she herself 
testifies, on the 3iltb January. 1 580-90, at Skipton 
Castle. With a Shandeau exactness, very unusual 
among female auto biographers in these days, she 
begins her memoirs of herself nine months before 
her nativity, for the sake of introducing a beautiful 
quotation from the cnxis, Psdra, 13tb, 18th, 14lh, 
l.^ih. and 16th verses: "'Chou hast covered me in 
my mother's womb: I will give thanks unto thee, 
for I am fearfully and wonderfully made : marvelloas 

• laaioli il. tl, 7. 8 : " TIiB voice aaiJ crjf ; and I aaid wlmt 
shall I cry I — All Hetih ie graaa, and the goodliDeSB thereof 
is tB the Sower of Ihc Sold ; the yra^H withereth, the Sower 
fhdeth, beoiLUM ths Spirit of the Lurd bluwelh upon it: 
surely the people ia but gruBB. The graaa witheretii, the 
llower fadcth, but tlie word of our Qod 6hiill Btaod for over." 
1 Peter i 24 ; " For nil Hesh in na grnss, and all the glury oC 
man as the Bower of griisB." 
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are thy works, and that my soul knoweth right well. 
Mj substance was not hid from thee when I was 
made in seoret, and curiously wrought in the lowest 
parts of the earth. Thine eyes did see my subsianeo, 
yet beioj; impGrfecl ; and in thy book all my memhera 
were written, which in cootinuance were foshioaed, 
when OS yel there was none of them." 

Her governess waa Mistress Taylor; her tutor, 
that escellent man — "the well-languaged Daniel." 
The disagreements of her parents, and tha embar- 
rassed condition of the family estates, ohliged lier 
education to be conducted on the strictest priiiciplea 
of frugality ; hut luckily the best knowledge is not 
the dearest; and to the housewifely habits imposed 
upon her youth, and ber comparative seclusion from 
expensive vanities, many of her best virtues may he 
ascribed. Her improvement was in no particular 
neglected ; hut above all, she was nurtured in the 
precepts and practice of economy, self-denial, domestic 
order, and 

" Pure religion, teaching hauaobold laws." * 

To all Huch book-learning as could edify or adorn 
ber young mind she was skilfully and honestly guided 
by her preceptor, Daniel, who, in his address to 

• Wordeworth. PerliapH I ought to apologiao for qiiotiDg 
tiuB poet HO otton, but to promulgnto bj any mciiDa mich & 
line aa the uboye, Burely needs no apology. Mr. Woi daworth 
will, I doubt not, excuse me, if, admiring abave luoaaure the 
poetrj of the aubliino sonnet which it concludes. I ventura 
to ubject to tbe queniluuB spirit wljicb it breathes. That 
wa ai'o much worse tluin wo ought to be, ia uzifortunatelj a 
Btruidiog truiam, but that the "stream of tendency" ia 
reBetitt}/ diverted from good to evil, 1 oon^dtntly deny. 
Having said this much, it ia better to give the sonnet at 
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uuothev noble lady — Luey, Countess of BoJford. baa 
so well sel fortb the uae of books, what they can, and 
what ihey cannot do : 

And tiiough booL^p Madam, pjuxnot nukk? this tniud, 
fWTiioli W8 must liiing upt to he set uiigbt) 
Yet do they rectify it in tbnt kind ; 
AjiJ touoh it BO OB tbat it turns that way; 
Where jutli^ient lifl^ : and though wo cannot find. 
The certain plaee of tnitli, yet do they stay 
And entertain uu near about t1io same ; 
And give the soul the best delrgbt that way^ 
Enuhojit it moat, and uioat our epirita iuHiune 
To thoughts of glory, nod to worthy ends : 
And therefore in a course that best became 
The eteurneGS of your heiirt, and best auintDcnrli 
Your worthy powerB you run the rigbtcRt wny 
By which when all oiiimmos, your fume ahali Hve. 

If Anne could read all the books represented in 
the picture where she is pourtrojed as a damsel uf 

ones. Fori am afraid that aome one of my readers may not 
have a copy of WorLisworth'a poema in hia packet, or oven 
on hia parlour windoWp 

Written in London, ] 902 : — 

■O trjfml, I know not vliich way I munt lock 
Fcr comfnrl, bping, as I am, o^prest, 
Td think tbat now Gur W& Ifl iinl? drcnt 
For nhow ; meon htunIj'-WJii-k f>f i^rarunmiii mak, 
Or ETODm I Wo must run i^litEeiLng liko a bruok 
Tn open »iLn»hlnp, or wc arc iiublpHt : 
Tha wehltjiirst man among m is ihc best, 

gnindttir DCjv in nuinre or in baolc 
DrllirbLE ILL Kapino. ovorice, espem-e, 
Thla la jdnliitri ; rmd Ihcta ire Qdorp : 
Plain litEnir [tnd lilgii Uilnkini; art- no mere. 
Tbe bomelj boanty of eLjp gand nld cauBC 
1ft goi^ — ooT pcbiui, our ft^nrful innaci?nrje. 
And pqre Reli^iaa brcuUiLrg bouBeliold lawa," 



Seldom bos tbe same feeling, whiuh ia eipreSEsd ao often, 
been eipreeaed bo beautifully ; bub ia not the feeling itaelf a 
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tLdrleen, she must have been a learned little lady 
iu deed — for among them are Eusebius, Si. Augusdue, 
Josephus, end Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia. But 

PiotoribnB ntque Poelia 
Quidlibet andeodi BotDper fuit aiqiuL potoatUB. 

SB Horace has it — thus quaintly Englished by Tom 
Brown the third, 

To Bards or Licmera there ia no denying 
An equal privilege of dBuntlees lying- 

Yat BB her funeral panegyriat asserted ahe could 
discourse well upon all sulijeeta — from pre desii nation 

deluaiou, or rather, in minds like Wordsworth'a, a voluuturr 
iU^iiiifli f Greater virtuoH nore rendered Tiaible hj the 
triale of the paat, thim by the Heourity of the preaeot, but it 
was not the goodnsit of the times that called those virtue! 
into act. Had there bcsQ no persecutors there would have 
been no mnrtyra : war and opprefiaion make patriuta and 
heroes; and wherever we hear of mueh olinpgiving, we may 
be snro that there ia much poverty. If Auno CliAurd hod 
not bad a bad father and two bod huabanda, and a long 
wear; widowhood, and lived iu days of rebellion, iimirpation, 
and profligacy, ahe perhapa would have obtnoned no other 
record than that of a aeDsiblo, goad Eort of a woman, upon 
whoae brow the coronet aat with graceful case. Nay, it is 
possible, that the some diapositiou which lier advereitiea 
diBciplinedtosteaily pur[}DBe,mGeIcself-commaud, eonHiddmte 
charity, and godly fortitude, might under helltr circumHtancea, 
have produced a most unamiable degree of patviciim baughti- 
neoa. From reaiUng the memoirs of her, and sueh as she, 
an imaginative miad ruocivca a strong iniproaaiou of the 
mperior sanctity of former generations; but a little ejt- 
amination will prove that these high eiamplea fauvi: alnaya 
been tlcct excepticn^, called out of the world' — no moasurea 
of the world's righteousneiss. No period produced more 
saintly exaelleuco than that in which Anne Clitlbrd lived ; 
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to Slea-Silk — we may L'onclude tliai. she studied the 
fathers in the original languages. 

Among the papers at Skiptoo Castle is an originBl 
book of ncfOUDls, filleil with memoranda rclalivo ta 
this young lady's education, from 1600 to Ititiii, from 
which WhiUiker has given copionB estracts. We 
shall select such items as are most clmrncl eristic, or 
throw light on ilie habits luid ecanomy of Elizalietli's 
latest days. All hooks, whatever the sulijei't, were 
than introduced with a text or an ejiiculiition. The 
same was the case with the old metrical romaiii'tB, 
which regularly begin and conclude with addresses 
to the Saviour, the Virgin, or the Saints; often 
strangely iiicouaistent with ilie matter which liiey 

in none were greatrr criineB perpelrnteil : niiil if wb louk In 
ber inter year*— never, in a WniBlian age, vas tlio nverago nf 
morula ao low. But tho ago wbb cburacteriaid more by the 
evil than tbo good, i\s HocliOflter'H pOQiim vfure tuucli more 
elmracicrittical o! Chiit]ea tho SecauJ'e tiines tUuu Miltoii'a. 

One tiling ie obvious, that if wc ars not better tbnn ciir 
uncoatore, we miiat be mucli vforse— if wo iiro not »iw>r tbaii 
tlie ancicntB, wn must ba iiitorrigible foola. Qod Torbid that 
I slioiild glury, bhvo in the glory of OoJ. Gnd forbti tlint I 
ahould flatter the raon of my own generation, or detraet one 
atom from the wise or good uf ogea [last. Wliat we are we 
did n*it roako ouTHelvoH ; whatever truth parfumea our 
atmaaphoro, is the flower of a aeed planted Inog ago. We do 
not. we need not do, more thjm cultivate and improve our 
pateranl fiolda. But to deny thnt wb are benefiting by the 
latiDurs of our forefutliera, aiorally aa well us pbyaieolly, 
would be impious ingratitude to tbot Great Power which 
hath given, and ia giving, and will give the and the 

win, and the power, and tbo knowledge, and the mcaju to 
do the good which be willeth and doeth. 

Much, very much, remaiua to do. It ia no time to £pt 
ilowD sslf-complacGntlj, and count our Enina; but neither 
b it a time 10 Btretoh out our arms vainly to catch the 
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prefiice. Stage -play a also were finished with a 
prayer. No wonJer thnt grave ciiizena guarded their 
ledgers iviih scripture, imd still less that a young 
fenialo'a pneket-book sliould commeQce wiili a pelilioti 
to be used on eutering churcii : " Lord increaae 
our faith, and make us evermore attentive bearers, 
IruB couceivers, uiid diligent fulflllers of tbj heavenly 
will," After come these Hues, supposed to be ia the 
hand-writing of Daniel ; — 

To wish luiil will it ia my iiurt, 
Tu you goud liiilf, from my hcai-t 
The yeara of Nastor, God you sead. 
With bappiuoea to your live'fl end. 

She waa at tliis time in London, under the care of 
Mistress Taylor ; the whole receipt for the two years 
araouutiog only to 3^1. lis. id,, and the dislmrae- 
ments to 30/. 13». M. Ttie e.itravagance and negleci 
of the Earl her father, who ia never mentioued m 
tbia hook, reduced the good Countess, her mother, bi 
a stale bordering on poverty. Nor had he aujthuig 
to spare for his daughter. But better fathers than 

irrocDCuble piuit. We can neitliDr staad atlU nor go tKickwanl, 
but striving to go batltwai'd, we may yo lamentably aatray. 
Tbereia one line in Mr. WordawDi-tli'H aurniet, BgainBt whiob, 
for his oioji Bake, I nxnut eater my prute&t : 

" No grimileur naio in naluit at In book 
IleliRlilli 119.-' 

If by " U3," ho moBns tba numorleal majority of the popula- 
tion, I anawor, that maiiy iimro are uwalie to the grandeur 
and boauty of nature now tli,^ at an; farmt^r Ecra : if he 
moans that the minJ and soul of England ia inaenfiible to 
tbo sublime, in the viaiblo or in the iatellootual world, let 
him only consider the number of young, and pure, and noble 
heartu, that have joyfully Btknonlodgod the grandeur of bis 
book, and let him imsay the dander. 
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George Clifford were, in tljat Bge, often careless nnd 
unaffectionato to tlieir female children. Tlie wani of 
a male heir is a great niorliScation to an aristocratic 
farailj. What, however, was deileient in llie allow- 
ances of her parents, was supplied in some measure 
in presents from noble ladies, particularly the Coun- 
tesses of Nortliumberland, Derby, and Warwick, 
who used to fetch her to Tiait thorn in their own 
coBohea, and sent her donations, sometimes in gold, 
sometimes in ailrer groats, threepences, &c.. in email 
silver barrels, often in Irinkeis. venison, (what would 
a younfT lady of these days lliiuk of a whole stag at a 
time.) fruit, fish, 4c. The mother's directions for 
her dress and nianngemeut are numerous and minute. 
Bat to proceed with our estraela. 

" Item. A reward for finding her ladyelup's golden 
pic fure lost, 15a," Rather high. 

By aoiiie nn accountable syncope of memory or 
understanding. Dr. Whitnker asks upon this article — 
"Were there any miniatures at this time?" Has 
he forgotten Portia's caskets ? Has he forgotten, or 
did he never read a play called Hamlet, written 
□ear the time which ho is inqatring about? If the 
pictures Hamlet shows to the Queen vera not 
rainiatnres, hut full length portraits, yet there is 
another passage which puts tlie question to rest at 
once, — " It is not very strange ; for my uncle is 
King of Denmark, and those ivlio would have made 
mouths at him while mj father lived, give twenty, 
forty, fifty, and a hundred ducats a piece for his 
picture in UuU." The wearing of miniatures, richly 
set in gold, pearls, or diamonds, was a fashion in 
the courts of Elizabeth and the first Stuarts, 
lliliard, and the elder Oliver, the first Englishmen 
who could he called artists, were both miniature 
painters, and both living in 1600. Another item in 
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her Ladyship's accounts is, an ivory bos to putapiclure 
in, liid. Now siireiy a picture contained in a iwelve- 
penny bos of ivory,* must hnve been as minute as 
any of Pelito's, famoua aa he was for iiiserting 
portraits into rings, bracelets, and seals. Possibly 
the doctor has confounded miniature in general, nith 
miniature in enamel. 

It is afflicting to think hovt the free and graceful 
motions of childhood have been constraiued and 
distorted by the abaurditiea of fashiou. The Lady 
Anne did not wholly escape. We find aniong her 
memoranda 7s to a French woman for a Eabato wyre: 
this by its high price naust have been a new-fangled 
torture: and again, 53. \\d. for a Verdingale and 
Verdingale wyre. The purpose of the rnbato or ruff 
vas to prevent the natural turn or fali of the neck: 
and ho\¥ would a maiden trip it on the elastic turf, or 
fragrant heather of a mountain aide, if her steps 
were impeded by a Verdingale stiffened with wire ? 
Some other items there are which seldom enter the 
bills of a modem lady's education : for exaniple, 
" 15s. for a masque." " Item lOs. to musicians for 
plnyingatmy Lady Anne's masque." Masques, indeed, 
were then worn as au article of dress— a piece of 
supererogatory modesty which gave license to much 
impudence. But the masque, at which the musicians 
played must have been, not a modem masquerade, 
hut ono of those allegorical pastorals, whicli were so 
much in vogue at the courts of Elizabeth and James, 
and particularly patronised by Anne of Denmark, 
with whom the daughter of Clifford was a special 

* la thpro not on error in tranncriptioQ horel Whan 
almoet all foreign □□cmnaditiea (winea cxtopted) word much 
daaror than at present, it ia vary uulifcelj that au ivory boi, 
however tiny, should not cost more than one 111111108. 



favourite. Who will censure a foEhion nhicli gave 
birth to Cotnus? 

Of prinled Ixraks, there is no mention : we find a 
pwr of wriling tables charged at lis,, and two pajier 
books ; one for accompte, and another to writ* her 
catechiem in. The Church cal^ohism is probably 
meant, for Pinnoeh's Catechisms then were not. Yet 
it 18 rather remarkable, that in an age so vpry reli- 
gions, ft young woman so well tutored, should, in her 
eleventh year, require a book to wriie down, what 
every TiUoge child can Bay by heart at seven. 
Perhaps some more advanced system of theological 
instruction is intended.* The only article from 

* " I fliah it were a part of modem educatiaa in the siune 
nmk to require young ladies either to write or read their 
Gitteehism. But modem cduFAtion takoB n iliffareut course, 
and thorefore producoa rto mieh chamctore oa Lodir Anne 
Chfford."- — WmTAKHR. — Fudge I As an ootiquftrj, wa raa 
well allow the Dottor to cling na fondly tu the relica of old 
timee, a« ivy to n ruiu. Let him proiao nld ;ioeta, old 
wrrnonA, old booka* aid Enanners, old wine, rites, eoremouice, 
iaperatitioDB. an muoii as he pleiiBeB, we can Bympnthiao with 
bim to any extent. But when the Cntechism is the to[>io, 
ha ought to apEnk, not bb an Antiquary, but ax s Divine, and 
should not have suffered hia fauoifiil pnrtialitj for tliingB, 
which after all, would not charm if they were net obaoleto, 
to BeduM liim into a vulgar, jaeobinical auotr at nil tho 
fenude rank of his own days. Young ladies of Lady Anne's 
etatjou do not now usually repeat the Cat^eeliiiim to the Curate 
" aft^ tJve Kcmd lesaon at tvcnhig pniyGr^ nor can wa find 
that Buch was ever the ciiBtum ; but are wo thence to 
conclude, tliat their religious instruction ia neglected 1 So 
br from it, If ever religion wue iu/tuAiim It is at the present 
day. Young mon, educated at cla-'^Bical or commercial 
HBminBries do sometimesoihibit amost disgraceful beatheniBh 
igDoranoe, not only of the doctrines aud uouatitution of the 
Church la which they are supposed to belong (not belonging 
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whicli we can derive a hope that she ^as not quiic 
forgotten by her father, is the foJlonicg " Item to 
Captain Davie's miin when he shall coiue to my Ladv 
wiih Indian uloihes." These Indian clotbee might 
be [lart of the Eail'e booty. 

We sboulil not have expected, at a lirae when 
"jllllii/ vorsted ttockiiig knave," was a Shakaperian 
epithet of contempt, to find an Earl'a daughter wear- 
ing greeo worsted stockings. Some httle mattersj 
rutber go beyond our antiquarian knowledge: fori 
instance, " twelve little glasses of coorfi'necfrs 
" eleven bunches alijlnss feathers ;" " two dozen glaiti 
flowers," Ac. We are aivnro that glass is somotimea 
spun into a very close resemblance to osiiith feathers;] 
hut was this practised at tbe commenceuent of the 
seventeenth century ? 

After all, it must be aeUnowledged that these 
QccoLmts give little iufonnatiou as to the more solid 
parts of Lady Anne's breeding. The most pleasant 
intelligence which they supply is, that she was not 
debarred from healthful recreation. There is nothin' 
to be objected to but the wire, 

to any other) but of the pluin histarical facts of Chrialianity 
^-because ia theaa eataibIia!iin''DtH, the only atteution jiaid 
to Chriatmn inatruetion, conEists, or did very latoly cousiut^ 
in a compulsary attsndance at a, CliEipel, where tbou||;h Bamo- 
thiog miyhl bo learned, iiotliiag 1' but juatice t" 
acliDowlcdge tbat conaidemblo improvement boa been uads 
in this pftrtioular witbiii the t'on- lost years. But Biich 
ecpoaurea of igDorsnce in the other ees aio comparatively 
nre. 

Lot it be remembered that wo are not Epenking of wbftt 
would emphatically be ciillad "n relii/ioiii education," fur it 
ia maaifBBt that Lady Auno'e was not of that cbaractor; 
innamucb as tibe learoed dancing, and the use of tbo oroa&> 
bow, ami took port in piivate (heatric&lH. 
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With nbat gratitude she received the iDatrucliniis 
of Daniel, is lostiijeJ by the tDOuumeni erected iil 
liercost in the cburcL of Uecliiiigtoii, Somerset, with 
iLls inscriptiuu — 

■' Here lies, expet'tliig the secood coming o our 
Lord uud Saviour, Jesua Christ, llie dead body of 
Samuel Daniel, Esq., tUut excellent poet and hislo- 
riau, who wau Tutor lo the Lady Aune Clifford in lier 
youth. She waa daughter and heir to George, Eiirl 
of Cumherlaud, who iu grutiiude to him erected this 
monument to his memory a long time after, ttheii she 
was Couutesa Duwager of Pembroke, Dorset, and 
Mootgomery. He died ia October, anno 181S)." 

She has also introduced the likeuees of her tutor 
in the family picture at Skipton.* He had doubtless 

• "Bwnael Dunial, the mast noted Foot mid Historian of 
luit time, was btim of a Treolthy family In SomcrBetebini, and 
&t BDVeuteou yuura of a^e, boeama n Commoner of Miigdalcn 
Hall, where lie coTitiniied about throe years, nud iioproved 
Itimself in mathcmat k'Jil laoruing by t)ie help of an excellent 
tutor. But liiB ftiij being uioro [iroue tu oaiierand Hmoothpr 
■tudics, than in pecking aud hewing ttt logic, ho left the 
Univereity without the Imuour of a degree, nud eiercisod it 
much in English History and Poetry, of which ho then gavo 
Beveral ingenious speuluieDH. Ho wns afturwiu-ds for Lis 
mcrite made gentleman extraordinary, aod afterwards one of 
the groaoiB of the privy chauiber, to Aune the Qneon Coaaort 
of Kiug .Irimea 1., who being for the most ]iart a fuTouror 
and OQcoumger of his muao (aa ahe waa of Johu Florio, who 
married Sfimucl Dauiel's aiater) and iiiouy times delighted in 
his converBntion, not only in private but iu public, was partly 
for these rousons held in eatosm by the men of that age for 
hia eioellenciea in Poetry niid History, nud partly in this 
respect. ' tjmt I'n wrilhig of EngliiJi. affairs lehellier inprute or 
poetry, lie had ilic hoppUieit to Tecoiicitc liTevily with clramcii, 
qttaiitiea at ffreat dUtartcc in other anthirrs' Daniel hod also 
a good faculty in Betting out a masiior play, nud woi weating 
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laboured, not in vain, to inspire her mth a love o 

poetry, and a regard for poets, which she displayed in 
ereciing or renewing ihe tomb of Spenser in West- 
minster Abbey. | 
Though by her father's death, she hardly can bsl 
said to have lost a father's core, nor her mother to! 
have been bereft of a husband's love, yet are ihftj 
widow and tbe orphan exposed to numberless mortiB-i 
cations and petty indignities, which rarely befal lha 
wife and daughter of a livicg brave roan, however 
negligent of his domestic duties. A young heiress, 
indeed, is generally beset with professing followera; 
an amiable woman seldom is without true friends ; 
but though wealth draws courtship, and goodness will 
conciliate affection, it is power alone that coromandaj 
the world's respect. But the widow and daughter oS 

in nottuDg tliiLt might render him oi^ceptiLble in the great and 
ingouious jqdh of his time ; as to Sir John Harrington the 
pofit, Camden the lejutied, Sir Robert Catton, Sir H, 
Spelman, Edmund Speu^er, Ben JonsoD, John Stradliog, 
Link Owen tlie Epigrammatiat." — Anion;/ It'oocf* AlhtHig 
(teonicjijes. | 
We feei mther atmnge to find John Stroilling and iillU 
OvfUQ thd Epigrammatist nientiened as great and iDgt^nious 
men, along with Spenser and Ben JonBOD, Daniel's poems, 
though iiioluilcd in the colleetions of Anderson and Chalmers, 
ore Jobs read and kno^ than they deBervo to he. Hifl 
longeat work, " 0/ the Hrii wars te/ween the HnaK» o/ 
imicoster and, Yorl:" in six hookR, ia unrcadably todiouB, 
though it ia written in nu excellent vein of pure English, 
with mnny deop political reflections, iind some few paaaagoB 
of confliderahle pnthoa : but hia opidtlea, semietB, and moral 
pieces, if they contnin not imich high poetry, hare a calm 
wisdom, a beauty of aentimeut, and u propriety of eipreasion 
which make them biglily vaiunhle. There have been few 
Poets so fitted to conduct tha education of a noble femala 
Samuel Daniel. 
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orgfl Clifford, from ibe moment of their dastim- 
uon, were opposed in their neBreat rigiiia, liy him 
111 ffhom ihey would naturally look for proteclion, 
Margaret, Countess of Cumberliind, liud but just liuio 
lo bury her decensed Lord, when she was colled lo 
defend her Jnughter'a inheritnuce. 

The Earldom of Cumberland deaeending in the 
mfile line only, fell undisputed to Frautia, second 
brother to the late Earl, n man as easy aud indolent 
as his predeeessor was active and reatlesa. But the 
greater part of the estates were, by an ancient entail, 
inheritable by the Lady Anne. A long series of law 
proceedings followed, of which Sir Mattiieiv Hale 
has drawn up " an accurate and technical account." 
TboQgh opposed by the Court, and subjected to divers 
annoyances, the Dowager OouiitesB (whose own right 
of jointure in the Westmoreland properly does not 
appear to have been called in question), continued 
for many years to uphold her daughter's claim, by 
all the weapons which the law's armoury offers for 
sale. It would be difficult, and not very amusing, to 
narrate the several stages of a cause turning upon 
entails, fines and recoveriea, reversions, &c. &c. But 
the drift of the question was, whetiier the limitation 
of descent to the heirs male, effected hy Henry, 
seeond Earl of Cumberland, cut off the unlimited 
entail of Edward II. Thougli the Kin;t's award of 
the 4th Marcli, Uin, was in favour of Earl Francis, 
(by whom about the same time the said King was 
magnilieeiitly entertained at Brougham Castle,} yet 
the matter never rested, nor did Lady Anne recover 
possession of what she deemed her right till after the 
the death of the last Earl of Cumberland in 1043. 
Thus, to use the words of Sir Matthew Hale, who 
never expresses himself so well, as when he utters an 
honest feeling: " oftentimes it falla out that the 
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Tanily of men in sLudjing lo preserve llieir name, 
thougli to the total disherison of tlieir own childreu, 
is crossed, or proves unsuccessful to the end 
designed." 

At a very enrly age. Lady Anne was united to 
Richard, tbii'd Earl of Dorset of the Sackvillea. He 
was a roan of spirit and tiUent; hot a licentious 
spendthrift, who continually lormonted her to give up 
her iuheritunce for ready money. Bui her principles 
of oliedieiice were not so slavish, as to permit him to 
involve herself aud her offspring iu ruin : a miaemble 
life she must liave led with him, yet she speaks 
gently of his memory : perhaps her second marriage 
tauglit her sincerely lo regret liim, for he was a man 
of sense, and a man of sense, though a proHigate, is 
less insupportable, though more luexcusable, than & 
profligHle fool. 

While the Dowager Countess of Cumherland 
Bun'iveil, the suits at law appear to have been con- 
ducted solely in her name, and she is accused of 
denuding ihe Westmoreland property of wood out of 
pure revenge: hut were it not more charitable to 
suppose, that the expenses of litigation compelled her 
to this courae ? The Lady Anne received no support 
from her husband in the prosecutiou of her title: 
perhaps conld take no direct method to do herself 
right. Her raotlier still coutiiwed her protector, 
and displayed in her hehulf the spirit of a Russell.* 

■ Among other psrsecutione, tlie I^sdy Atargarat did Doti 
Eicnpe tlio pest of impertinent counaellore. Nor was shiU 
quite freo frou^ tba woakneaa of wialiing to liear lier own 
churacter from others. In fbe fuoiij' pa.pera is a letter from 
a Sir JoLn Bowser to the Earl Francis, wheroiD the little 
Bquire, wialiiug to ouny favour with the gi-eat Lord, and to 
show biB owo importaaoe at the Rtaae time, givoa a mlnuto 
account of bow be (Sir JoLu Bowjer) bad beeu visiting "my 
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Tbis ririuous Iml unhappy woman, wna fiimlly released 
Oil the 24tb of May, 1016, "in ihe i:liamliei- wliereiu 
her lord was born into ilie world, when she was lifty- 
slx years ulJ, wauling six weeks, and (hat very day 
iweniy-live yi3ars a-fier the death of her son Uobert, 
Lord Clifford." She was, hy her daughter's testi- 
mony, "of 11 great natural wit and judgment, of a 
sweet disposition, truly religious and virtuous, nod 
endowed with a large share of those four moral virtues. 
Prudence, Justice, Fortiliiile. and Temperance. — Dy 
industry and seurch of records she brought lo light 
the then unknown title whkb her daughter had lo 

honoui'able Lady of CumbDrlnnJ," and vihat was puiJ niiil 
Aane on the occuBion. It would liava been diverting to hear 
him tell tlie Btosj. What aa ailmirablu mixture fur this 
world, is ooncait nnd servility — Hear him. " At mj depai'tura 
I told lier Ladynhip tfaut I did iut^oi], God willing, io rids 
over, and do my duty to your Lmdship, wiahiug tliat it 
would ploase Gcid that all difibraoixa between your Bomittr 
and hor Ladyaliip wore well oompoatd: which recriuciliatiou 
was also generally wished and expetttd in the Huuth pjirts, 
Uid wouM, no doubt ho aaan brought to pass, if noma that 
mule protit of your Honown' differencea. and loved to flah 
in troubled waters, werci not the impedimoota of it. Her 
HaitovT du=ired and enjoiocd me to say plainly, wliat was 
gsnarally spoken horeotj and ifiut (^s vivrld conech'ed iif lier. 
1 waa loth, but, being commanded, used worda to thid effect: 
Your Ladyship is bolii to be very Lououruhle, much devoted 
to reli^on, verj reapootive tiuto miniatera and preaehern, 
very oharitiibie unto the poor : yet under favour, some do 
tax your Houmr to be too much offectad to po (o law. That 
ia, said mj Lady, tliat I am oontentiou^ aad over-ruled by 
busy wrangliog fellowa. (I did liumbly crave pardon for my 
plainnes?.) Sir, I do lilta you much the bi-tter for your 
pluinneas : and if my Lord of Cumberland will make me 
uiy honourablo ufferH, I uilt decalve the world, or tlietu that 
ihiuk me ^van to law." 
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the ancient Baronies, Honours, and Lands of tb(i 
Vipouls, Clirturds. and Vescjs. So aa what good 
shall accrue to lier daughter's posteritj, liy the aiiiil 
inlieriUucG, must next under Qod, be allributed to 
her." Some notiou may be furmud of ibe commoa 
course of a noble and pious lady's sLudies. in liiose 
days, from die books depicted over tbe Countess's 
portraits, to ivit, " A written haiidboolt of Alkimee, 
Extractions of Disliliations, and excellent medicines. 
All Senekae's works translated out of Latine into 
Ent;lisli. The Holy Bible, the old and new 
Testameuts."* 

"On the Ulh of March, J 617, the King took 
upon himself the awarding of a long diHerence 
betwixt the male and female branches of the House 
of Clifford, and ordered that Lady Anne the Count^sa 
of Dorset, and the Karl her husband, should make a 
conveyance of the Honor of Skipton, and other the 
ancient baronies, honors, and lands of the Viponta, 
Cliffords, and Veseys remainder lo his first, and other 
Botjs intail, remainder to the Countess for life, 
remainder to her first, and other sons, remainder to 
her remainders ; and 20,000i. to be paid by the Earl 
of Cumberland to the Earl of Dorset. To this awurd 
the two Earls subscribed ; but notwithstanding the 
potency of the Earl of Cumberland, the will of the 
King, and the importunity of a husband, the Countesa 
refused to submit to the award."! 

The few years immediately ensuing, past heavily 
enough for the Countess, but without furnishing any 
memorable grief for history. She was now become a. 
mother. She was Buccossiveiy bereaved of three 
hoys ; and, considering the temper of the man and of 

* TiiEscrijitioii on the luiiill<r pictnre. — Ibid. 
+ Sir Matthew Hala 
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tbe times, it is proVnlJe tliat ber maternal affliction 
nos rather luaulied by her liusbuad's repi*i)nches, thou 
ligbteaed by his parlici[)atiun. For Llie failure of 
lieirs mule, tbougli tbe CLuri:li would Dot ullow it for 
a grouud of divoree, was often made by royal nod 
noMe spouses, a ground of ueglect atid ill-usage. 
And &!ie might look on her two little daughters, wilh 
somewhat of the feeliug of the Indiiui wodiud, who 
justified herself to the ralHsionury fur destroying her 
female child, by recounting the manifold miseries 
from which she was delivering it. Yel she speaks of 
him as if she never ceaseil to feel pride in his manly 
faculties and accomplishments. " He was," she tells 
us " in his nature of a just miud, of a sweet disposi- 
tion, and very valiant; ihnt he excelled in every sort 
of learning all the young nobility with whom he 
itudied at Oxford ; and that he was a true patriot 
and an eminent patron of scholare and soldiers." 
She does not however scruple to record tije uneasiness 
which she sustained from hia extravagant waste of 
his own estates, and from his eagerness to sign away 
her patrimonial rights for present accommodatioo. 
Such was hia " escess of expense in all the ways to 
wliich money can be applied," according to Clarendon, 
" that he so entirely consumed almost tbe whole greiit 
fortune which descended to him, that nheu he was 
forced to leave the title to his younger brother, he left 
in a manner nothing to him to support it." He died 
in IQ'ii, leaving two daughters, of whom the eldest, 
Margaret, married John Tufton, Earl of Thanet, 
through whom the ancient possessions of the Cliffords 
in Westmoreland and Craven have descended. The 
younger, Isabella, was married to Compton, Earl of 
Northampton. Horace Waipole mentions among the 
MS. relics of Lady Anne — Memoirs of the Earl of 
Dorset, her lirat husband ; hut no such work has yel 



come to light, nor is it to be supposed, that bIi ^ 
would willingly record tbe Dilsiloings of one, whoox 
pride, if not tenderness, would forMJ lier to expose, 
and of whom truili forbade her to be nn eulogist. 

Liltle is written or remembered of her six ensuing 
years of nidomhooil. As lier u?icle, iho Earl Francis, 
by virtue of the King's award, kept possession of her 
lauds and cestles in the north, sho probably resided 
mucli with her maternal relatives the liusselis. She 
took care, however, still to assert her claims, for it is 
on record, tliat in 16'38, and afterwards in 1633, she 
made hey enlriea into the iaiulx; a legal recipe for 
resuscitating a right from ti stale of suspended 
animation, the method of which we do uot preciselj 
understand. 

At the mature age of forty-one, she entered a 
second lime inlo the marriage state, being wedded on 
the 3rd day of June, 1030, to Philip Herbert, Eariof 
Pembroke and Montgomery. We regret that me 
cannot detail the place and particulars of their court- 
ship, or in an; sali=fuctory manoer account for a wise 
and ataid matron, not ine.^perienced in conjugal 
trials, and the mother of two children, throwing her- 
self awny upon one who has come down to posterity 
in the character of an iugrate. au ignoramus, a common 
swearer, a bully, and a coward. Perhaps ihe natural 
defects of this eccentric person have been exaggerated 
by the royalist writers, for his ingratitude to his royal 
master; and the odious offices in which he served the 
Parliament, made hira hateful to many, and con- 
temptible to all. At the period of his marriage with 
the Lady Anne, be was considered as a rising courtier, 
being Lord Chamberlain of tho King's Household, 
and Warden of the Stannaries, in ihe former of which 
capacities he hrolie, wii.li bis ofBcial wand, in the 
precincts of the Palace of Whitehall, the bead of 
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May, the Poet and Parliamentary Histono- 
pspber; and in the latter, lie was near driving the 
people of CoiTiwall and Devon (tlieu. a^ now, ibe 
moat loyal of eoantiea) into rebellion, by his oppres- 
sions and extortiuus. He nas of a moat disiingiiished 
family: his mother was the aister of Sir Philip 
Sidney : * his brother and predecessor was Chancellor, 
foii a great benefactor of the University of Oxford, — 
Lord Herbert of Cherhury, and the pioua George 
Herbert were among hia kindred ; yet is he aftiJ Co 
have been so illiterate, as hardly to know how to 
write hia name. Bui he had a haiidaorne person, 
which he was an adept at adorning. Thoi]«h his 
temper waa liable u> eacapes and aalliea which beget 
a suspicion of insanity, he possessed, in his lucid 
intervals, the art and mystery of disguise in great 
perfection, ao that an old gossiping writerf CHlliiig 
him the " young worthy Sir Philip," and remarking 
hia sudden favour with King Jnmes, obaer^*ea, " that 
he carries it without envy, for ha is very humble to 
the gi'eat Lords, is desirous to do all men good and 
hurt none." He was the spoiled child of the court, 
where he made Uia appearance in hia aisteenth year. 
" and had not been there two hours but he grew aa 
bold as the beat." According to Oabom, be ivas 
notorious for " breaking wiser heads than his own ; " 
not always however mih impunity, for "having the 
gift of a coward to allay the gust he had in quarrel- 
ling," he received, and did not revenge, a public and 

■ This Lad; was tlia CounCeiiB of F^mbfoke, to whom lier 
brother o-ddreBaed hia " Arcadia " — not the Liidy Anae 
Cliffoni, aa hau beou aliaurdly aeatirted. Sir Philip Sidney 
waa killed three jeara before Adod was born. What a 
murderer ot pretty tales is that aarae chronologj I 

+ Rowland White. 
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personal caatigation at a horse-race from Ramsij, 
sfcerwards Earl of Holderueas. — Tbese certainly were 
the follies of his youth; and iu 1630 he was a 
widower of forty-five. His large estate, and ihe repu- 
tation of great court interest, miglit induce the Lady 
Anne to gite ear to his addresses, in the hope that 
he would be the means of recovering her ancestral 
possessiona. But eo it is, that meu, endued with no 
other talent, do Bometimea possess eiLmordinary 
power over the best and wisest women, and not leeat 
over those whose youth ia fled. What happiness the 
Countess enjoyed in her new connexion, ia mauifeat 
from the following letter, addressed to her uncle 
Edward, Earl of Bedford, preserved in the ilarleian 
Collection. — 

" My Lord. — Yesterday by Mr. Marshe I received 
your Lordship's letter, by which I perceived how 
mucli you were troubled at the report of my being 
sick, for which I humbly thank your Lordship. I 
was so ill as I did make full account to die ; hut now, 
I thank God, I am something hotter. And now, my 
Lord, give me leave to desire that favour from your 
Lordship as to speak earnestly to my Lord for my 
coming up to the town this term, either to Baioarde'a 
Castle, or the Cock-pitt; aiad I protest I will be 
ready to return back hither again whensoever my 
Lord appoints it. I have to this purpose written 
now to my Lord, and put it enclosed in a letter of 
mine to my Lady of Curnanon, as desiring her lo 
deliver it to her father, which I know she will do 
with all the advantage she can, to farther thia 
business ; end if your Lordship will join with her in 
it, you shall afford a charitable and a most ncceplable 
favour to your Lordship's cousin, and humble friend 
to command. Anne Pembroke." 

"Samoulvrij.thuiiOi 0/ January, 1638. 
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" If my Lord should deny mj coming, tben I 
deaire your Lordship 1 may uiiderstaod it ue soou 
aa may be, iliat so I may order my poor business 
03 iveU as I can wiiliout auy one coming to town; 
for 1 dare nut venture to come up without bis leave, 
lest he should take that occasion to turn me out of 
his house, as he did out of Whitehall, and then I 
shall not know where to put my bead. I desire not 
to stay in the town above ten days, or a fortnight al 
the most" 

Yet in her memoirs she spenks of him as a good 
wife should ever speak of a deceased liusband, were 
it but for her oivn credit — just hints at liis faults, and 
magnifies his merits, for she tells us he had a very 
quiak apprehension, a sharp und era landing, and a 
diaeeruiiig spirit, with a very choleric nature, and 
that he was "In all respects one of the most dis- 
tinguished noblemen in England, and well beloved 
throughout the realm." There could l)e no puqioso 
of deception here, (for these memoirs were never 
meaut to meet the public eye,) unless she wished to 
extenuate her unlucky choice to her own posterity. 

It is an amusing, if not a very useful speculaiion, 
to imagine how certain persons would have acted and 
thought, under certain circumstances and opportuni- 
ties, iu which the said persons never happened to be 
placed. We could, for instance, compose a lung 
romance of the heroic actions which Anne Chfl'ord 
vould have performed in the civil war, had she been 
possessed of her broad lands and fenced Castles. 
She «iii)ht have made Skipton or Pendragon as 
famous as Lathom and Wardour. She was a firm 
royalist ; for though she had small reasons to love 
Kings or Courts, she was a true lover of the Church. 
But at the breaking out of the conflict, her northern 

t1 
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holds were in the feeble, though loyitl faands of her 
cousin Hetirf ; and when, nt the death of the last 
Earl of Cumberland, her title became undisputed, 
Skipton ^TBs already in a atate of siege, and it vies 
long before the hostile parties left her lands free for 
her enlnmee. Whatever assiatonce she may have 
given to the royal cause must have been in ilireot 
contradiction to her husbaud's will, for he, in revenge 
for the Idsb of his Clmmberlain's staff, of which ha 
was deprived for raising a brawl in the House of 
Lords, carried the power of his weaUh, and the dis- 
grace of his folly, to the Roundhead faction. By some 
means or other he waa, on the attainder of Laud, 
appointed Chancellor of Oxford; and though most 
deservedly stripped of that honour by King Charles, 
who set the noble Marquis of Hertford in his place, 
yet, on the prevalence of the Presbyterian party, to 
which he professed great devotion, he was restored ; 
and conducted, with what courtesy and gentleness 
may well be conjectured, the eipubion of the Epis- 
copalians from their colleges. No wonder that he 
was contemptuously hated by the royalists ; or that 
this hatred broke out in keen and bitter libels (if 
truth be libellous) immediately after his death ; for 
those were not days when rancour respected the 
sanctity of the tomb. He just outlived the monarchy, 
and divesting himself of the rank which he disgraced, 
accepted a sent in the Rump Parliament for Berk- 
shire. He died January 23, 1649-50. 

Wo can hardly call the following a. jeu d'espril, for 
it is not in a very playful spirit. It has been attri- 
buted to Samuel Butler, and was printed in one 
sheet, fol, under the tille of "The last Will and 
Testament of Philip, io." 

" I, Pliilip, lute Earl of Ferobroke and Hontgomery, now 
Knight for the Counlj of Berks, boing, us I am told, verj 
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weak in body, but of perfoW memory (for I ramembar tliu 
time five yeunt I gave tbe caating vuivu to dupalch old 
Canterbury ; imd this time two fears I voted uo udtlrtus to 
my maater ; and tiiis tiiae twelromuutb brought bim to the 
bluok) yet. bocnuse death dotli threatun lUid stare upon me, 
who have still obeyed oji Uiduo who thioateueii me, I □ow 
moke my last Will und Tostauieiit, 

*'Jmprimi9, fur my aoiil : 1 copfeBs 1 have henrd very 
muob of aoula, but whiit they are, or whom ihoy arc (or, 
Ood knows, I know not. Tliej toll ma now of another 
ffDrld, wh<.*ru I never woa. nor do 1 know one foot of the 
wny tbitber. While tlte King stood, I was of hia roligiun, 
mode my aoa wear a caeeack, ood thought to make him a 
Bishop : thou came the Scots, and made ino a Preabytenau ; 
and, amce Cromwell eutered, I have been an Indepeudeut. 
Those I believe are the kingdom's three Entutea, and if any 
of theae can save a Boul, I may claim ooe. Therefore, if my 
Executors do find 1 have a louL, 1 give it him chat gave 
it me. 

" Item, I give my body, for I cannot keep it ; yon uee the 
Cbinirgion is teariiie oB' my Sesb : therefure bury me. 1 
have ohurch'land enonj^h. But do oot bury me Id the ohureh- 
porch : for I was a Lord, aud eould oat be buried where 
Colonel Pride was bom. 

" Item, my will is to have do monument ; for then I must 
have epitaphs, and veraes; but all my Ufa long I have had 
too mueh of them, 

" Item. I give my dogs, the best eura over mnn liud leg 
over, to be divided among tbe council of suite. M.^y a fair 
day have I followed my dogs, and followed the statoj, lioth 
night and day : weot whither they sent me ; est where they 
bid me i aometimes with Lords, sometimes with Commooa : 
and now con neither go nor aiL Yet, nbatevDr becomes of 
me, let not my poor dogs want their allowance, nor coma 
within the ordmoiicev of one meal a week. 

" Item, I give two of my beet saddle horses to the Earl of 
Denbigh, fur X fear ere long his own legs will foil him : but 
the tslleat and atrongeat iu all my >ttables I give tu the 
Academy, for a, vaulting horse for all LOVERa or tertu. 
All my other boraes 1 give to the Lurd FaiHkx, that when 
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CromTel! and Ibe states tiiie awny liis cnmioisEiim, bi> 
lordship luny hare some Horafl to pnmuittnri, 

"Iteni, I give my hawkir to the Enrl of Carniirvon. Eii 
fMhar wna Moitar of the HiwliB, to the King ; and hp liw 
wit, SI) like bis fatlier. that I begged big nardsliip, 1e!t la 
time bs ahouJd do bd by mc 

" Item. I g-iTB ull my deer to tbe Eorl of Snliiibury, wbo I 
ktiuw will preserve tbem, hecaiue be duiiieil tbeKiugabnDlc 
out of one of hia own purka. 

" Item, I give roy cbaplains to the Earl of Stamford, in 
rogaril be uoi-er need any but his sun llie Lord Grey, who, 
beinf; thus both spiritual and camol, may begot mora 
MnuBtere. 

" Item, I give nothing to the Lord Say, which legaoj I 
give hira becBuae 1 know be 11 bettow it on the poor, 

" Item, to the two Countesses, my Biater aod my m/s, I 
now give lenve to eajoy their fstates. But my own estate I 
give to my eldest «on, charging bim on my blessing to follow 
tbe advice of Michael Oldworth ; for, though I have had 
thirty tbeueand pounds per aDiium, I die not in debt, above 
four score thousnnd pounds. 

" Itom, because I threatened Sir Harry Mildmay, but did 
not beat him, I give fifty pounds to the footman who 
oudgelled him. 

"Item, my nill is that tbe said Sir Harry shall Dot meddle 
with my je«els- I knew him when he served the Duke of 
Buckingham, and, since, how he handled the crown jewelB, 
for both nhich reasons I now uame him the knave of 
diamonds. 

" Item, to Tom May, whose pate I broke heretofore at a 
masque, I give five shilling : I intended him moro, but all 
who have rend his Hiatory of the Porliameot think flva 
shitlings too much. 

" Item, to the author of the libel against ladies ; tailed 
News from the New Exchange, I give throepeooe, for 
invooting a uiore obsccue way of scribbling tliau the world 
yet knew : but, since be tbrows what's rotten and fals« on 
diveri namoa of unblemiabed honour, I leave his payment 
ta the footman that paid Sir Harry Mildmay's arrears ; to 
teach him the difference 'twiit wit and dirt, and to kmiw 
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ladies that ore noble and oliaats from downriglit round* 
beads. 

" Iti^ni, I give baok to tbe naaenibly of dirioBS, their 
chisaiial, pcoviQcial, oongregatiijiial, uatioriiJ : which words 
I have kept at my cwu chnrge ahuvo sevea f ears, but plainly 
Gad they 'II never come to good. 

"Item, aa I rettorn otiiar mon'i worde, bo I give to 
Lieu tenant. Qencrttl Cromwell one KOrd of mine, because 
hitherto he uev^r kept liia ohh. 

" Item, to all rich citiaena of London ; to all Preaby' 
teHana, a« veil aa cavaliers, I give advice to look to their 
throat? ; for, by order of the stoteB, the gaifiaon of Whito- 
bali hare all got poignords, and (or new lightd have bought 
dark lantLorua. 

"Item, I give all joj priuted epeoches to those pentoiu 
following, viz. — tbat speech wbioh 1 made in my own defence 
when the seven Lorda were acoaaed of high treason, 1 give 
la Sergeant Wild, tbat bereaftor ho may know what ia 
treaaon, and what ja not: and the speoi'li I made extempore 
to the Oxford schulnra, I give to tbe earl of MauuIiHstur, 
speaker, pro tempore, to tho Huubd of Peera before its 
reformatioo, and Choncellur pro tf-npore, of Cambridge 
Diuveraity wnee the reformation. But my apeeoli at my 
election, which is my Bpeecli without an oath, I give to 
those tliat take the engaj^mcnt, because no oath hath been 
able to hold them. All my otlior apeeohes, of what coluur 
Boe»er, 1 pvo to the academy, to help Sir Balthaser'a Art of 
well speaking. 

■■ Itom, I give up tbe ghost." 

We trust there ia no harm in being amused at tbia 
Testa mo at, thougb no possible provocatiou could 
justiiy such profane Ecofflug at the nakedness of a 
aoul. It were better, or at least no worse, that we 
were ignorant or forgetful of immortality, — never 
thought of death hut as llie bursting of a bubble, or 
the ceasing of a sound, — than thut we should turn 
'■ the judgment to come " into an argument of malice, 
and meditate on the dissolutiou of a fellow siauer, 
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without fear of God, or charity for man. But this 
truly mretatU composition was produced in an angry, 
persecuting, and persecuted time, aod persecution 
produces more zeai than piety ou all sides. 

Lady Anne, nho for some years bad been separated 
from her husband, now entered on her second widow- 
hood, with an ample fortune, and the consolation of 
reflecting that her hue spouse's pohlic!» had preserved 
her estates from seijuestration. Though she could 
hardly have mucb loved a man, whom it was impos- 
sible for her to esteem, she heard not of his death 
with indiffereuce. To any feeling heart, there is a 
peculiar sadness in the decease of those, that have 
once been dear, and afterwards e^traoged. Coldecott, 
the Earl of Femliroke's Chaplain, informed her of his 
master's interment in a letter, which has not been 
perfectly preserved, but which shows that she retained 
DO resentment against the dead, though perhaps no 
clerk in Oxford had received such cruel injuries at 
his hands. 

Here may properly be inserted the Lady's own 
account of her wedded life, — " I must confess with 
inexpressible thankfulness, that, through the goodness 
of Almighty God, and the mercies of my Saviour 
Jesus ChiTst, E,edeemer of the world, 1 was horn a 
happy creature in mind, body, and fortune ; and that 
those two Lords of mine, to whom I was afterwards 
hy divine Providaiice married, were in their several 
kinds as worthy noblemen as any there were in this 
kingdom ; yet it was ray misfortune to have contra- 
dictions and crosses with them both. With my first 
Lord, about the desire he had to make me sell my 
rights in the land of my ancteut inheritance for a 
Bum of money, whicli I never did, nor ever would 
consent unto, insomucb, that this matter was the 
cause of a long contention betwixt us; as also, for hia 
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profusion in coDsuoiing hia estate, and Bome other 
extravayuQcies of hia : and with my second Lord, 
because my youngest datighter, [be Ltidy Isaliella 
Sackville. would uot he brought to marry one of bis 
younger sons, Rud tbnt I would not reliDi^uisb my 
interest I had in five ihouaand pounds, being part of 
her portion, out of my bmds in Craven. Nor did 
there want malicious ill-tiillers, to blow and foment 
the coals of dissention betweeo us; aa as in both 
their lifetimes, tlie marble pillars of Knowle, in Kent, 
and Wilton in Wiltshire, were to me ol'ieuiimea but 
the gay arbours of anguish ; inaorauch aa a wise man. 
that knew the inaides of my fortune, would often say 
that 1 lived iu both these my Lords' great families aa 
the river Boan, or Rhodanus, runs through the lake 
of Geneva without mingling any pait of ils streaoiB 
with that lake ; for 1 gave myself up wholly to redte- 
lueni as much as I cuuld in both those great families, 
and made good books and virtuous thongbia my com- 
panions, which can never diacera affliction, nor be 
daunted when it unjuBtly happens : and by a liuppy 
genius I overcame all those troubles, the prayers of 
my blesied mother helping me therein." 

From tbe self-satisfaetion with wliich she discloses 
the Bources of her troubles, it is evident that however 
much her peace might be disquieted, her heart was 
never bruised. Had she ever loved either of her 
Lords, she would not have found her genius so 
potently happy to sustuin their unkindness. She 
considered marriage as a necessary evil — a penalty 
of womanhood : and expecting no felicity, sutl'ered no 
disappointment. 

The demise of the Earl of Pembroke left her free 
and uncontrolled mistress of the ancient fees and 
estates which had been legally hers ever since 
1643. fiul her property was iu die most dilapidated 
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coudilion. Six of her castles, — Brcingb, Bronghatn, 
PenilragoQ. Appleby. Barden, and Skipton, were 
wholly, or porliallj in ruins, and SUipton. her binli- 
pkee, ftfcer changing hands twice, and undergoiiiB 
two sieges, had been dismantled * liy command nf 
the Parlinmeiil. iLa roof^ broken in, the lead and 
timber auld, and the venerabie tapestry, the antiqae 
furniture, and embossed jibite, destroyed or scattered ! 
her parks, ber farms, her woods, and her tenants, all 
raelnncholy witnesses to the miaeriea of civil discord. 
But she was not caat down by the sight of deaolation; 
it only fitmiahed her with congenial employment. 
From her second widowhood to her death, she resided 
almost wholly on her norihem domains, " where she 
went about doiag good," little intermpted by the 
successive governments that preceded the Restoration, 
Yet she extended her protection to the distressed 
roynlists, partitularlj the leamftd and the clergy ; nor 
does it appear that she ever withdraw from the com- 
munion of the Church of England. TerlmpB it was 
not till after the return of Charles that she planted 
in the Bailey of Sliipton caslte. an acorn from the 
Oak of Boacobel " as a synibol of the ancient loyalty 
of her house." It grew up to be a noble tree, and 
long survived the fortunes of that regal family, whose 
deliverance it was meant to commemorate. 

The life of a widowed female, chiefly occupied ia 

• The Beverity with which Skipton was dlBmantiBd, or, aa 
the {ilirofie waa, tliphled by the Rump-Parli&meitt, le be 
BBcribed to the difficulty of miUotaiomg it aa a place of 
clefGDCc, owing to ite being commanded by two heights, wbUa 
it affordod a temptation and temporary sbeltar to the looae 
marauding parties of Cavalicra, It was aot till aftar its 
eeiKiire by, and recoycry from. ih& Royal^ats of DuLs 
HamilCan'a sxpadition, that it wiu tliui hardly dealt with, 
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rppniring tbe dftmngeB of war, of law. of neglect, and 
of waste: in ihe regulnr duties of a landholder: and 
in orderly deeds uf beneficence; dr>e3 not ftirnish 
much incident. We may. therefore, rapidly sum up 
the aetinns of her Iiiler years, hy no means. howeTer, 
undertnkiiig to enumerate nil her chanties. She set 
herself vigorously to restore ihe ancient cnstlea and 
churches, a work which was lier delight and her pride, 
of which she took care not to lose the credit with 
poeterity. As long aa stjine or marble CRn perpetuate 
the memory of the just, hers will continue in West- 
roorelaud and in Craven. The inscriptions which record 
her re-editications, are all nearly the same, as far as 
relates to herself. That upon Skipton Castle may 
suffice for n specimen : — 

" This Skipton Castle was repaired by the Lndy 
Aune Clifford, Coiiatesa Dowager of Dorset. Pem- 
broke, aiid Montgnmerie, Baroness Clifford, Westmor- 
land and Vescie. Luiy of the Honour of Skipton in 
Craven, and Sheriffesse by inheritance of the County 
of Westmorland, in the years IDST aiid 1658. after this 
maine part had lain ruinous ever since December 1048, 
and the January fullowing, when it was then pulled 
down and demolished, almost to the foundation, by the 
command of the Parliament then silting at West- 
minster, because it had tbeo a garrison in the cItiI 
wars in England. God's name he praised ; Isaiah, 
chap. Iviii. Thou shalt raise up the foundations of 
many generations, and thou shalt be called — The 
repairer of the breach, the restorer of places to dwell 
io." The same text is set over the entrance ofBarden. 

Almost immediately upon her widowhood, she 
repaired to Skipton, which she found scarred and 
riddled through and through with shot, and little 
more than the bare roofless walls remaining. The 
Bleeple of the adjoining church was nearly demolished 
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by random Lalls ia the tw) siegea. Bui the long 
^lery, Luili in the days of ihe first Earl fur the 
reception of the Lmly Eilenar'i Grace, was still enlire, 
and here she spent some daya, making her bed-rooni 
the octagon ehuraber. Such niiuutiie she delighted lo 
record of herself, and we cannot think them alto- 
gether uninteresting, since she thought them worthy 
of preservation. We know not whether it was on 
ihia, or some subsei]uent visit, that she erected "The 
Counteaa' Pillar," a stately oheliak, on the Eoinan 
road called the Mniden-way, the remains of which still 
mark the spot, whore she parted with her mother for 
the last time. 

As she was not one to " dwell in ceiled plafes, 
while the Lord's house lay waste," she soon repaired 
the church of Skipton ; renewed the tombs of her 
two little brothers, and erected a maf^nificent marble 
monument to her father, adorned with the nrraorial 
beaj'iuga of the various noble families whose blood 
mingled in his reins. On this she inscribed a long 
epitaph, chiefly remarkable for the assuriince that it 
contains, that he died penitently, meaning that be 
had ranch to repent of, and that she herself was his 
sole surviving leijitimate offspring, an innuendo which 
the delicacy of a modem daughter would have avoided. 
But Anne could never forget her mother's injuries. 
There are yet fitmilies in Craven, which might claim 
a ainister descent from Geot^e, Earl of Cumberland. 
Lady Anne has been much and justlycommended for 
her care of her first husbaud'a spurious offspring ; but 
we are not told how she behaved to her brothers and 
sisters of the half-blood. 

In honouring the remains of her father she acted 
from the combined feelings of pride and duty; but 
the marble statue which she raised at Appleby to her 
mother, was the offering of pure affection. Her deep 
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and rererentinl love for that good parent seems to 
have been ibe wartnesl feeling of her soul ; h breaks 
ont in every page of her memoirs. Whatever good 
she obtained or achieveil, whatever evil she eHenped 
or surninuiited, she atlributes tu her mother's praters. 
In one passage slie pjakes a long eimmemtiyii of the 
perils she bad gone through fitmi tire, from wat^r, 
from coaches, from fevera, and from excessive bleed- 
ings, simply toflseribe her deliverance to the pre vail iug 
Loliueas uf her mother. 

Her general reaidciice was at Brougham or Appleiiy. 
bnt she visited all her six caailes occasionally, nnd 
describes the particulars of her movements with rather 
tedious mimiteueas. Shortly before the Restoruiion, 
the existing powers insulted her by plating a gnmson 
in her renovated manaion of Skipion; yet this did 
not prevent her from going thither early in 1658, 
and passing some weeks among these uninvited 
guests. " Thus removing from castle to castle, she 
diffused plenty and happiness around her, hy con- 
suming on the spot the produce of her vast domains 
in hospitality and charily. Equally remote from the 
undi^tinguishing pruftislon of ancient times, and the 
parsimonious elegance of modem manners, her bouse 
was a school for the young, and a retreat for the aged ; 
an asylum for the persecuted, a college for the learned, 
and a pattern for all."*: 

She was not witbout a touch of superstition : but 
her superstition never infected her religion. It was 
rather the result of her circumstances than of her 
convictions. It consisted in believing herself the 
charge not only of a divine Providence, hut of a per- 
sonal destiny. We have already seen her writing 
of her " happy Genius." Now, tlie term Genius was 
then seldom or never used in its modern sense, 
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(tbough the kindred words Geny, and iDgens some' 
times were so), bul in its originul Hflinen occeptatioa, 
of a preaidin^r und directing power. It is pluia, too, 
that she had a leaning towards Judicial ostruiogj'. ia 
which her father, who aa the melttiirho!y knight^ 
Curaplaina that ho has heen deceived bj propkfcies, 
also partook, ns maj appear from these words : — " So 
Bs old Mr. John Denham, a great sstrouoiner, that 
Boraotiiiie lived iu my father's house, would often say 
that I had much in me in nature to show that tiia 
Eweet influences of the Pleiades, and the Bands of 
Oi'ion, mentioned in Job, were powerful both at my 
conception and nativity." But this is only one form 
of a belief which all mankind, in apite of ihemaelves, 
entertain — the one thing in which the devout and the 
atheist agree. 

It was probalily about her sixty-third year that alia 
employed some Dameless artist to compile tbe famous 
family picture. Its merit as a work of art may not 
be very high, hut it need not have exposed tha 
Countess to reproiich for parsimony for not engiiging 
the pencil of Vandyke or Mytens, which a learned 
author gravely assures us were at her command. 
Vandyke had been dead more than a dozca veara 
before the earliest possible date of this picture. Nor 
would any painter, who was above practising the 
mechanical part of his business, have willingly under- 
taken a work which waa lo include so many coats of 
arms, so many written pedigrees. A fine composition 
was not what the lady wanted, but a plain prosa 
representation of the lineaments of those most dear 
to lier. She was a patroness of poets and a lover of 
poetry, yet we do not read that she employed a bard 
for her land steward, or that her leases were in 
rhyme. 

The picture, besides several detached half-lengtU 
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ponraits, such as those of Daniel and of Mrs. Taylor, 
her tutor and governess. condisU of a oentre and two 
-wings ; the ctnire ripresentiiig her father, mother, 
and brother, and each of the wiugs her own likeness 
at different periods of life — the one, aa a maiden of 
thirteen ; the other, as a widow in her grand climac- 
teric. In the latter she is depicted as dolhed in a 
black serge habit, with sad coloured hood, the usual 
habiliments of her declining years. Books are intro- 
duced inU} both, aa if purposely to show that the love 
of reading acquired in her youih had lasted to her 
old age ; wluch wna so true, Chat wheu the decay of 
her sight forbade her to reud for herself, she employed 
a reguiiir reader. But it appears that, aa she grow 
older, site limited her studies more nilhin the range 
of her practical duties ; for while her youthful effigy 
is aLtended by Euz^ebius, Godfrey of Bulloigne. and 
Agrippa de Vanilate Scientiarum. the miitiirer image 
has only Charron on Witsdom, a Book of Diatillatioaa 
and rare Medicines, and the Bible, 

To have revived the martial and festal magnifieence 
of the past would have accorded neillier withher means 
nor her mind ; but she maintained all that was best 
in the feudal system; the duteous interdependence of 
superiors and inferiors, the la.sting ties between master 
find servant, the plain, but ample hospitality, and 
the wholesome adhevence to time-honourud customs. 
Large as her revenues were, her expeuditure. espe- 
cially in building, was such as to leuvo little for idle 
parade. She rebuilt, or repaired ^i: castles and seven 
churchea, and fouuded two hospitals. So strictly did 
she earn the character of a restorer, tliat finding an 
ancient yew in one of the courts of Skipton destroyed 
by the besiegers, she took care to have another 
planted precisely in the same place, which, some 
years ago, was standing, and a noble tree. 
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The Restoration rande no improvement in lier 
fortunes (except that she wns no longer saddled with 
garrisons), and no alteratioti iii her modu of life. In 
the court of Charles her virtue would have heen H9 
little recommendation as her grey haire. She took 
little interest id the politics of nny kicgdom but her 
own : for while she noted down everything, however 
minute, that related to her own household or estates, 
— as repairs, boundary ridings, death or marriage of 
domestics, entertaining of judges at assizes, &a. ; she 
seldom mentions nnjlhiTig of the general aflairs of the 
country, liut such as everybody must have known. 
Yet it is to ft supposed political transaction that the 
revival of her celeiirity was owing. Though few have 
not heard of her reply to the minister, who had 
attempted to interfere with her rights of uomiuation 
in the late borough of Appleby, of blessed memory, 
it is necessary to insert it here : — 

" I have been bullied by a usurper, I have been 
neglected by a court, but 1 will not ha dictated to by 
a Buhject. Your man shan't stand. 

" Anne Dorset, Pembroke, and Montgomery." 

This letter was first published ia the periodica! 
called "The World," in 1753, The paper in which 
it appears is imputed to Horace Walpole, who has 
introduced Lady Anne among the " Hoyal and Noble 
Authors," for the sake of repeating it. The original 
has never heen produced, nor does the writer in the 
" World " explain how he came by it, Eecently, a 
considerable degree of doubt has arisen with regard 
to its authenticity. It is argued that, " fond as the 
Countess was of recording even the most insigQificanl 
affairs of her life, there are no traces of it, nor of tile 
circumstance which is said to have occasioned it, in 
her memoirs : nor does the work in which it first 
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iippeared condescend to fnvour ua with any hint 
of reference to tbe original autlioriiy from uhicli U 
WBS derived. The mesaured construction and the 
brevity of encb individmil seutence — the ^udd^n (tia- 
juDctioQ of the sentences from one another — the 
double repeUtion, in so smnll u, space, of the same 
phrase, and the studied conciseness of the whole, are 
all evidently creatures of modern taste, and Guiahed 
samples of iihat science of composition, which hud 
then (I me»n when the countess acquired her 
habits of writing) scarcely dawned on English prose. 
No instance, 1 think, can be found of the verb 
■ stand ' haviug been used at that time in the sense 
to which it is applied in this letter, nor was the quniut 
md coarse word ' bully ' known hut as a substan- 
tive."* We cannot enter into the niinutiio of tliia 
criticism, but we agree iu the main, that the letter is 
a very weak invention, and very much out of 
character. Such laconic abruptness, such angry con- 
tempt of official dignity, belonged not to the stalely 
Anne Clifford. Had the epistle, mutatii mutandh, 
been ascribed to Queen Elizabeth, it would have had 
much greater dramatic propriety. But there is 
snother difficulty. The letter is addressed to Sir 
Joseph "Williamson, Principal Secretary of State. 
Now Sir Joseph Williamsou was not Secretary of 
Stale till the 1 Ilh of September, 1674. when Lord 
Arlington was advanced to be Chamberlain of the 
KiDg's household. Lady Anne ClilTord died a2od 
March, 1I17D. Now those who wish to legitimate or 
bastardize the letter, may possibly take the trouble 
to ascertain whether there was a vacancy in the 
representation of Appleby within that period. There 
certainly was no general election. If the Countess 
did write this famous composition, it must have been 
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nenrly tlie Inst ncl of lier life, which would aceounl 
for no mention of it occurring in her niemoirB. Put 
we bave little doubt that it is spurious, were it Quly 
ou one ground. Tlie Lady Anne never forgut, liow- 
ever she might furgive. King Jumes's award, and the 
detention of her estniea. Und she hail a mind to 
enumerate her grievniices, she would not have begun 
with tiie usurpation. 

Tlmugli in her childhood and yotilh she suCfered 
much sii'linesa, mid soon after the dL>n.th of her first 
huslmiid was in grout danger from the email pnx, vet 
she attained the uqusuilI age of eightj-six with few 
infirraities. And as her latter life was peaceful nnii 
Bctive, 60 was her last end peace. Slie died at 
Bimigham Castle, March 22ud, 1076, and was buried 
the 1-ith of April following, id the sepulchre whicli 
she liad herself erected at Appleby ; choosing rather 
to lie beside her beloved mother, than with her 
martial ancestors at Skipton. Her funeral sermon 
was preached by Rainbow, Bishop of Carlisle, from 
Proverbs xiv. 1 : — " Every wise woman buildeth her 
house." One sttmple of this oration must suffice, 
and with that we conclude our sketch of this excellent 
woman. 

" She h.id," says he, " a clear soul, shining through 
a vivid body, fler body was durable and healthful, 
her soul sprightful ; of great understanding and judg- 
ment 1 faithful memory, and ready wit. She had 
early gained a knoivledge. an of the best things, so an 
ability to discourse in all commendable arts and 
sciences, as well as in those things which belong to 
persons of her birth and sex to know. She could 
discourse with virtuosos, travellers, scholars, mer- 
chants, divines, statesmen, and with good housewives, 
in any kind, insoranch that a prime and elegant wit. 
well seen iu all human learning (Or. Donne), ia 
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reported to have said of her, that she knew well bow 
to discourse of fill things, from predcstinalifm duwu 
to alea-ailk If she had sought fume rather than 
wisdom, posiiblv she tniglit have heeu ranked amongBt 
those wits and learned of that sex, of whom Pjthu- 
goras, or Plutarch, or any of the ancients, have made 
such honourable mention ; but she nfTected riitlier to 
Btudj vrith those noble Bei-eans, and those honourable 
women, who senrched the scriptures daily ; and, with 
Mar;, she chose the better part, of teuruinj; [be 
doctrine of Christ." 

In our brief notice of George, Earl of Cumberland, 
we iilludcd to the iiarralive of his thii'd voyage, drawn 
np by Wright, the mathematician, and intlnded in 
Hflkluyt's collection. From this account we shall 
select a passage, which Lord Byron must have read 
before he composed the Shipwreck in Doa Jurm. 
After relating their vain attempts to reach the coast 
of Ireland, and the rapid reduction of the crew's 
allowance from half a pint to a quarter pint of water 
daily, then to a few spoonfuls of vinegar, orsqueezings 
of wine-leas, to each meal, he proceeds thus ; — 

'■ With this bard fare, (for by reason of our great 
want of drink, we durst eat but very little.) we con- 
tinued for the apaee of a fortniglit, or thereabout, 
saving that now and then we feaated for it in the 
meantime, and that was when there fell any hail or 
rain, the hail stones we gathered up and diJ eat them 
more pleasantly than if they had heen the sweetest 
comfits in the world. The rain-drops were so care- 
fully saved, that so near as we could, not one was lost 
in all the ship. Some hung up sheets tied with 
cords by the four corners, and a weight in the 
middle, that the water might run domi thither, and 
80 be received into some vessel; some that wanted 
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sheets bung up napkins and clouts, and watched tliea 
till they were wet through, thenwriuging and sucking 
out the water. And that water which fell down and 
washed away the filth and soiling of the ship, trod 
underfoot, as runneth down the kennel many timea, 
when it rainelh, waa not lost, but watched and 
attended carefully, yea sometimes with strife and 
contention, at every scupperhole and other place 
where it ran down, with dishes, pota, cans, and jars, 
whereof some dmnk hearty draughts as it was, without 
tarrying to cleanse it. Some indeed tarried the 
cleansing, hut not often, as loathe to lose such excel- 
lent stuff. Some licked with their tongues, like dogs, 
the boards under feet, the sides, rails, and masts of 
the ship ; others, oftturally more ingeuioua, fastened 
girdles or ropes about the masts, daubing tallow 
betwixt tliem and the mast, that the rain might not 
run down between, in such sort that those ropes or 
girdles hanging lower down on one side than the 
other, a spout of leather was fastened to the lower 
part, that all the rain-drops that came running down 
the mast might meet together at this place and there 
he received. Some aUo put bullets of lead into their 
mouths io slahe their Ihirst." * 

■ All eicopt Jiinn, who tbrougbout abatsin'd, 
Chewing a piece of Biuabco luid some lead. 

Canto LL 80. 
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>■ Gladlf would he kun, nDd gMlf itsuli."— CuAVon. 



TnEBE was a primitive honesty, a kindly innocence, 
about this good old scholar, which give a personal 
interest to the homeliest details of liis life. He hod 
the rare felicity of passiug through the worst of timeu 
ffitbout persecution and without dii^lionour. Ue lived 
with princes and princesaes, prelates and diplomatists, 
vfitbout olTeoce and without ambition. Though he 
enjoyed the smiles of royalty, bis heart ma none the 
norae. and his fortune little the better. He had that 
disposition which, above all things, quatifiea the con- 
tcienlious aud successful teacher : for he delighted 
rather to discover and call forth the toJeuts of others, 
than to make a display of his own. 

Roger Aacliam, the friend of Jane Grey, and the 
tutor of Queen Elizabeth, was horn at Kirhy Wiske, 
near North aJlerton, a.d, 1515. His father discharged 
with diligence and fidelity the ofHce of steward in the 
family of Scrope. His mother Margaret was more 
highly connected. He had two brothers and several 
aisters. His parents, having lived forty-seven jeara 
together as man and wife should live, expired in one 
day, and almost at the same hour. 

It was the fashion of that time, that youth of 
respectable connexions and small fortune were received 
into the houses of the great, and educated along with 



the BcionB of nobility. Roger, before bis fntben 
demli, was tHkeQ into tbe family of Sir AnlhoBj 
WingGeld. nnd brought up with the two sons of liis 
patron, under tbe care of tlieir tutor, Mr. Rolerl 
Bond.* For an bumble, dutiful, steady, end studious 
temper, no Biluation could be more advantageous. 
Such wflB Roger's. By living in a wealthy mansion 
be obtained access to more books than bis father could 
have purchaaed for bira, and beiamo an arjent reader 
almost aa soon as he knew bis letters: there, too, 
we may suppose be acquired that Bimjile courtesy, 
that reverend kiudliuesa of manner, which enabled 
him to win ami retain the good graces of three royal 
femalea so dissimilar as Lady June Grey, Queen 
Mary, and Queen Elizabeth, Perhaps by secretly 
ftssistuig his fellow-students, the joung Wiiiglielda, 
be first opened in his ovm mind ihet extraordinary 
aptitude for tuition which ho aftervrnrds displayed, 
and observed some of tbe facts which led liim to think 
so deeply and bo rightly on the culture of the hunmn 
intellect. 

In tbeyear 1530, when he had attained his fifteenth 
year, he was sent, at the charges of bis good patron, 
Sir Anthony, to St. John's College, Carabridge, where 
his studies neither went astray for lark of guidance, 
nor loitered for want of emulation. St. John's wh3 
then replete with all such learning as the time 
esteemed. The hard-headed dialectics and divinity 
of the Bohoolman was interchanged with the newly 

• "Tn conduda, let this, amongst other niotiveB. laake 
splinotmantcrB caj-eful in their jiloue, — that the eminanccB 
of their scholnra Urivo comiuouilod their Hchoolmnateta to 
poBtBrity, whicti othorwiBH iu obecurity hail Leon nltogotber 
tbrgotten. Who bad ever henrcl of R. Bond, in LnneaBliire, 
but for the breeding of leiimod Roger Aaoham, hiti scholar (' 
^FuUo'^s Boly and Pru/ane Stairs. 
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[Bcovered lilerature of Greece and Rome. Tbe miinl 
fif Europe, divided between the rigidity of the old 
si'holuetic discipliDe and tlie loquiiiiLive imaginaiiona 
of the Italian Platoiiiaro, nbiuh brought poetry nnd 
philology in its train, might be lilteiied to an old 
hitwlhani stock, white with tbe bloBsotna of the 
spring ; and if credit be ^ven to Ast'ham'a panegyrial, 
St, Johu's was a brief abstract, containing iiiir samples 
of every kind of excellence.* 

Ascham'a tutor was Hugh Fitzherbort, Fellow of 
St. John's, o man of learning and merit, aiir! if we 
mayjud^o by his suraame, of high desceut on one 
side at least. Whether related to Sir Anthony 
Filaherbert wa cannot tell. Among liia contempora- 
ries or immediate aeniora are enumerated some whose 
names are Immediately recognised, and others, per- 

• " Tea, BUrely, in that one oDllegc, wldcli at lliat scnson, 
for Qiunber of moat leaniGil doctors, for iitultitu Je of onidite 
philosophors, for nbundimce of eloquent orators, all in thoir 
Idnd Biiperlativu, might rival or outvie all nifuiaionB of 
literature oa earth, were exee^tluigtrojiy men, mi^t oxi^elleot 
in all politer letters, and in knowledge of liTigiingBa." But 
Engliali is Dot the upeech of coniplinieut or pnuegyrio. No 
tnuLnlation can oonie up to the ii^imiJGQS imd errlmoruma of 
old Rome, Here it the origind, from Oraiit's '■ Oratio di 
vita et oWiu Btigfri A ichan ; " — 

Imo certo in hoc uiio collegto, quod oH nitate singula totius 
orbis literanim domitilio et doctiesimorutn Thenloyorum 
numero, oruditiaeimnnim Phlloaophorum turbil. elo{juantl9Bi- 
Tnonun uratoronL multitudine, vel juiito, mlaequaro, vel 
longB HupHrarn poflset, eraiit oomplurimi liomines omni 
politioH literatura liuguarumqne eognitiono pnostontisfii. 
momm. Quurmn ilia provocntiir eiemplia, et litcnirum 
imbibflodarum ardore incenBua, brevi propter admirabilem 
ingenii vim et iiidufeaBBni in RtudicR induetrinm. t^intoa in 
Onncis Latioieque litcris progresmis fei:it, ut omnea aoi^uales 
^ QoQ Buperaret, cerbfl unua aingulua ad^q^uara^ 
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haps, deemed equal or Baperior in their own iM, 
whose existence is ou\j discovered by tiuLiqunries, mi 
wboae works derive llieii" value from their aoarcitj. 
In the list are George Day, John Redman,* Robert 

• " Jolm Rodmnn. or Rarliuajne. dpscemlml from tlioaa ot 
bis iiiimB in Yorkehire. wna neai- oUied to Cuthbert Tunstall, 
Bisliop a! Diirliiun. by wliuee advice be from fhildbood 
beoiime ooDverssiit with the atuily of leainiiig. At the Eist 
foundation of Uorpus Cbriati i.'olliige, (Oiford,) he 
Htudont tbcrc for bohxc timo, uodpr the olfb and govGramBnt 
of Mr. J. Clayton, tUo firat president : then he went to Parii, 
where bo improvEd hi.i studies till he Max twenly-one yean 
of age. Afterwards roturaing to hia nativB cnuntry of 
England, be settled in St, John's College, in Cambridge, 
where by hia ntid Jubn t^holce^s example of excellency in 
luaming. of yodlinesa iu living, of dlllgenao in studying, of 
ooujiBel in eihorting. of (;ood order in oil things, were bred 
up flo mai>; learned men iu that one calirge, as it wiu 
thought by one," i. e. Roger Aficlmm, "that the whole 
University "f Louvnin, in many years, wns never able to 
afford. Id 153T, ho commenced Doctor of Divinity, and 
about that time va& made public orator of that Uuiveraity, 
and afterward! the first Mnslor, or Head, of Trinity College, 
and a dignitury in tlio chiu-eh. But that which ia moit 
observable is, that when he fir^t came to that Univenrity, 
being then very well versed in tbo Greek aud Latin tonguea, 
ajid adorned with knowledge by the reading of Cloero, it so 
fell out, that John Clieke and Thomas Smith, (bi>ing at that 
time young men, but afterwards knlghtjf,) wore stirred up 
with B kind tif emulation of hia parts, niid t'lo honour that 
was daily done unto him. Whoreupon, being very deairoiia 
to follow that which be had gained, and thou did possesi 
and teaob, they throw neide their sordid barbarisms, and 
applied tlierosolvea to the elnquencc of Plato, Aristotle, and 
Cicero. The truth ia, that by lle.lninu's profoiinrl knowledga 
in the Tongues, Humanity, and Divinity, ho obhdned maiiy 
ndmirera, aud thereby joined prosolytea, to the great 
advantage and reOncment of the Greek aud Latin Tongues 
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Pember. Thomas Smith. John Cheke. Nicholas Ridley. 
Eduauod Grindfil, (al'wrnards Arclibishop of Cauier 
bnry, named of High-Cburcb-men ihe "perfidious 
Prelate,") Thomas Walaoii, Walter Uaddoa, James 

in the Univcreitj' of CuDibridge. He ivus oatoomed tlie 
moat learnoii aud juJioioua divine of tliat time." — Wood. 

Eeu' tLia, ye men of Oxford, ivith what ciuidoiir ;our 
nobla old aDtiquary, wlio lovod Ids AIhul Muter nlnioat to 
idolatiy, and wbube old aga ye did porpeciito no nhnmefullj, 
cau sponk of a man who carried the glory of his loftming to 
the Hiater University. 

RudmaD was, of counto, an uutbor. but the works publieh ad 
under liis name have Fhiired the too guDonil obUvioa of old 
divinity. If \Te mny judge by tbo title of ooe of tUeio, he 
moBt havQ heeu n Latin uered verdiQer, It ia "HymauB in 
qao Peccator juatiiicatiunom quicrcas rudi imngino de- 
BcribituT." " A UymD in which a niuner aeekiog Justificatioa 
is rudely sketched off." He was alao one of lha divinaa 
employed in compiling the Liturgy of 1549. He died in 
1551. Ha is tliuH honourably moutiouud in Stryjie's 
MomoirB of t^raumor : " This year, (1551,) died Jobn 
Redman, Master of Trinity Coll. in Cambridge, one of tlio 
greutaat h);ht3 of that Uulvcraity, by bringing iu solid 
learning among tbe atudenta. lie woa a person of oxtru- 
erdiniiry reputation among nil for hie learning, and reading, 
and profound knowledge, l^o that the groateet divines gave a 
mighty doferonce to hia judgmenC 

Of the "perfidiuuB Pralato," Edmund Drindal, we ahall 
*ay no uioru than that he obtained tlie prajae of SiieiiBor, 
who in oue of hia tboologico-allegorical paatorola deaiguated 
Mm, by an easy tranapoaitlon of ayUiibles, tbe good Shepherd 
Algrind. Otbcni liavo stigmatiBed bim as the cnreleas 
ShapLord that let tbe wolvoa of Geneva into the fold. 

Koa DOBlTDm est toabm compDiierc lite». 

Tbe following notice of Thomas, afterwarda Sir Thomaa 
Wilaon, occurs in "Dibdin'i Lihrarii Cnmpanim.'' 
" Sir Thomua WUaon is worthy of tbe phalanx of knights, 



Pilkiiiglon. B. Home, John Chrislopherson, Bishop (it 
Chichester, Thomas Wilaon, John Seton, anil severtil 
other men, who afLenvards ajipeai'ed la great advautajjs 
in church or atate. 

in whicli ha is lioro embodlEd," (Sir Thomna Elyoto, Si( 
Anthony Fil.rfiarbBrt, Sir Tliomua More, So.) '"ond will bo 
long remembered ob b pbilologist, rather tbiin on a ^tatva- 
maa or divine. Hib slondor little toIuiqp, entitled Epiilnla 
lie vild et oiiVit Quorum Fratruiii Siifo/ctfTwii.m, Henrid it 
Caroli Srandon, 1552. ito., ie a roluuia to rack, the most 
denporate with torturo'as to the bopeleaHnoaa of its acquit 
tion. The BodleiuD library posae^us it : so does th 
MuBeiiin, and bo doea Enrl Spenner. Anotlier copy is n 
known to mo. Wilson's Art of Logic, 1551, Svo., and 
Rhetoric, 1.5S3, ito., aio rkmong hie best perfomjoiiceB, an 
highly eommondeJ by Tom Warton. Wilson wim nlso among 
our earliest traoBlators from the Greek, having tranBlated 
tliFea orations from Demostheues, &c,, 1540, 4to. In fuet). 
BB an BsaiHtant of 8ir Francis WiilHiuglirun, one would 
glad to tcnow a great deal more of the Ufo of this ominen' 
mm, and oBpetialiy to get at the contonla of some of h" 
coiTEHpondence, I tiLke this to bo the Wilson thus notic" 
by Ruger Asclmin, in his third letter to Edward Ravent 
"I trust Will Taylor, Jolin Bras, and Thomai Wilsun, wi 
not bo baliiud. I pray God I may find tbeaa good Fello- 
at Cambridge, for there is the life that no mau knows, 
but he that hath aometiinea lacked it, and eapociolly if ono 
be able to live plentifully there." 

Bidley, the companion of Latimer at the stake, ia too well 
known as a reformer and a martyr to need commendatioS 
hero. Tliomaa Wataon waa, in his youth, a polite achola^ 
poet, and Latin dramatist, ^ and gained great commendi^ 
tion for hia Antigone ont of Sophocles, by tlio ieamBd 
men of hia time ; who have further avowed that aa George 
Buchanan's tragedy called Jeplitha has among all tragedies 
of that time, been ablo to abide the touch of Ariatotla's 
precepts, and Eiiripidea' eianiples; so also, hath thotragHdy 
of tbia Thomu Watson, called Absalom, wMoh wa« in 
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At ihe age of eighteen, when the youth of our 
gBneration are juat composing their VaUt at Eton or 
Hurrow, Aschum coramenceil B.A., 38th of Febniftiy, 
1DS8-U, and. on the 'i'Std of March rollowing, be nas 

laOBt woridcr^il mnnnBr udniErgd tliem, yet he would 
Oevec BuffBrit to goubroujl, becnufio in locii paribui AnnpiEBtiis 
IB ot^oo or twico used for iDjnbud." ob Soger ARohiLni testifies. 
Here wo mny obacrvo an iipproiimati"ii to the dclicai'ipB iif 
modom EclmlaTshi]!, in tbo somo coIiQge, wbicb wna (toHtiued 
to produce Beotloy. Tlio reproaGntatinn of Lutin plajs was 
thcu a ntateJ examiae of tbe atudGnta of the Univerflitica, 
imd grent saboola. while the Inns of Court eihibitcd ranaquBH 
and ailegorieif. cjiii oven the parieh clerks of Clorksnwcll got 
up a Wjaterj of the Creation and History of the whole 
world, the representation whereof was crjntinued, (with 
DCcaflionol adjourn mauts, no doubt,) for nine dtiys. Tliis 
would not, in Antony's opinion, if abU to abide lie (oitrA of 
ArutotWi pttnpa. The profane absurdity of luiuiy of those 
Scripture myHteriea waa such as to be incredible to persona 
only flijgbtlj acquainted with ancient mnnuerB, In ooe, 
porfanned in the Cathedral at Cheater, wherein we inny 
anppow the aingiug men aud clerks were the actors, are the 
following stogo direetiooB : — " Enter Qod, creating the 
world." "Adam uiil Eve disoovored, iiati^, but not 
lahamed." 

Waldon wiiB iLfterwarda UaaTor of SL John's College, and 
ohaploin to Gardiuor, Binhop of Winobentor, by whom he 
waa appointed, with other doctorR and learned men of 
Cambridge, to hold a disputation at Oiford, with Cmnmer, 
Ridley, and Latimer, on matters of religion, Anno 15S4. In 
1667, iie was cousecrnted Biahop of Lincoln. Deprived at 
tliG oommeiiconiont of Elirabeth's roign, for refusing the 
oatb of Haprcm&cy, ho presumed to pronounce the sentence 
of oicommunioatiun ogainat liia Bovarcigu, and passed tbe 
lemmning years of his life in various priaone. Died 1034, 
in Wisbech-onttle, Cambridgeshire. A man of much learning, 
but an ill temper. 

Robert Home, of a Cumherland family, was Dean of 
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elected Fellow, cliiofly, ss himself bss gratefully and 
modoatly recorded, by the interest of Dr. NichaUa 
Medcalf, then Master of the college. His accouui ot 
the transaction, and his gratefal tribute to bis departed 

Xhirham ia IGEl, in whiah capacitj be vandalised tbs 
CuClitilicB and antiqtiuios, b; removing tlie image of St. 
Cullibert from ita place in tbo Cuthednil ; de|irived bj 
Quean Muiry 1563, took refuge atStrnsburg, along with Jewel 
And otliQt ProteatantB, returixed in 155S. waa moxle Bishop of 
Wiucbester in 1560. He is cliarLLaterised hy tlie apoBtoUo 
vicar, Miluer, aa "n dilapiilator of the property of bk 
Bishopric, and adeatrof er of tha antiquities of his catbedraL" 
He died 1570. 

Day was a Bishop of Chiabaster, deprired in tLa reign of 
Edward VI., restored by Queen Marj'. 

Jumefl Pilkington, Baol.alar of Biyiiiity, bora of a knightlj 
bmily at Rivingboti, in the purlsh of Bultou, in Lancdsbira, 
was a voluntary eiile for the Protestant cause in the reigu 
of Quean Miuy, nud Bucoeedeil Touatal ia the see of Durham 
in 1561: founded a free school at bis native place of 
Rivington, lab tiomine tl autpkiii Etaabeiha Regiva : wrote 
comments on NebBmiah, Haggai, and Obadiah, and died at 
Bishop'a Aukland in 1575. Buried in the cathedral ot 
Durham. Un his tomb were sculptured a monody by Dr- 
Laurence Humphrey, andnn epicedium by Foi the inartyro- 
logirit, both long since cblitsratod. 

Walter Hiiddon was a doctor of civil law, who, though i 
Cnntab, was made by a royal mandate President of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, Qoiitrarj to statute. But he was a ebDiIoub 
promoter of the IteformatToo. Pity that Reformers should 
ever take Ulegal advantage of the royal prerogative, but bo 
it was. He waa obliged to withdraw at the accession of 
Mary, and concealed himself in privacy, but re-appeared at 
the risiug of Klizsbeth, and was made one of ber Maisters ot 
Ksquests, aod emplflyed in several embssales. He wrote 
boolis both ia prose and verse, which few persona nonliving 
ever hoard of; among the rest, an oration on the death of 
Uaster Bucer. Anthony Wood ascribes to him an Epistle 
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superior, must he given in his own words, "Dr. 
Medcolf," he aays, '■ was a mnn meanly learned bini- 
self, but not meanly afiectioned to set forth leorDiug 
in otbera. Ha was partial to noue, but iudiffereat to 

" de Tita el obitu fratruin SiiffoJdenMuin Henrici ct Caroli 
Lramion." The '■ Friitraa SiifTuloieiisas " were doubtless the 
two bohb of ChArtes Brandon, Duke of Sufiblk, b; his ImC 
wiGj. CBtherina, daughter of Lord WUJougliby of Ereaby, 
who died both ou tbo eaioe day, of the sweating lUckDOTa. itt 
the Biahop of Liucoln'a imlIilcb at Bugdcn, a.d. 1551. So 
remarknble a, ciLtmtro|i]ic in a famity coiiuccted with rojntty 
WOB sure to Bet all the musea a. weeping. Widter Uaddon 
died 1571. 

JoliD Seton, Prebendary of Winehester, wns one of the 
diaputiuita agoinBt CnLuiuer and Lutimerj in 15f)4t BJid vob 
iiuaou!! for tbc brief and methodical Book of Logic which bs 
ootnposcd for the use of junior scliolora. 

Thomoa, better known aa Sir Thomas Smith, was emiDont 
m hia day both as a pbiluloger and a BtateGQian ; boru at 
SafiroD Wolden, Iq Eseei ; sent into Italy to Sniah Ida 
education nt tliB King's aburge; made on liia return public 
orator of Cambridge, Rpgius Professor of Greek, nnd Pro- 
fessor of Ciri! Law, Under Edwnrd VL, or rather under 
the Protector Somerset, he was one of the piTiici[jal 
Sacretnj-ica of State, Sir William Cecil, afterwards Lord 
Burleigh, being tbe other. At this time alee he was knighted, 
endowed with the spoils of tbe Deojiery of Carlisle, and, 
though a layman, appointed Provost of Eton. Though 
Queen Maij deprived him of those profermeuta, he auiJerod 
00 other moleatation during her reign, bnt enjoyed a pension 
of £100, eoddled with the coinlltlon that he should not quit 
the kingdom. In the beginning of Queen Elizabeth he wns 
called again to the service of the Commonwealth, w^aa 
restored to his Deanery, wns preaent with the divines at 
the &aming of the liturgy, and etnpliiycd in several embnssleB. 
He was alao reatored to the Secretary'e offioe, made Chan- 
Mllor of the oi'der of tbe Gsrtor, and frequently sent to the 
House of Commons, where he became " very useful to the 
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all ; a Miister of ibe whole, a father to every one !ii 
that college. Tliere was nonu ao poor, if be liad 
either will to goodness, or wit to leornjng, that could 
lack being there, or should depart ihence for auj 

conunoQweftUh of leariiiug," by certain regulations he was 
thfl meona of bringiug about iu rognrd to the corn-renta of 
collego property. He died in the cliiiiEu^tiri'io'.d year of bis 
ItgB, in the iiioutli of July, 1577, and waa buried in the 
cliurch of Hoydon Mount, tu Essex. All Ills tireek and 
Latin books he bequeitthed to Queen's CoUege, Cambridge, 
aa well as q large );labe of liia own conatruatioa, aud founded 
two tshitiitiauB for uatives of 8alIh)U Witldeu. He is the 
author of several biatorieal aud politicri] workfl, which mufit 
ba highly curinua and instruetive, partioulai'ly. '" The Coia- 
monieatldi of Ewjtand. and Ike manner and s<mi-Hmeiil Uirrtuf, 
ill three baoki." Blwjk letter, 15S3, several tiines reprinted, 
and twice translated into Latin. " The aitthoi-it'i, furm, and 
mamuT, of holding Parli'imcuts," not printed tiU lOSfi, aud 
by soma doubted to lie Sir Thouiaa Smith's. " De re 
nammaria," probably un efsay on the coinage. But he U! 
best remerabeind (in Cambridge at leaat) for the part ha 
took in the controversy i-espoctiug tlie true pi'onuQeiatioa 
uf Greek, and fur his endoavoui-s to rectify aud &c the 
orthography of tiia English Language, This never yet- 
aohieved arlveuture has excited the ambition of man^ 
philologcfH, as may be seen in the preface to Todda Jobufion'a 
Dictionary. Among thoeo who have essayed to reconcile 
BpoUiug to pronunciation, may ba reekuned Alexander GUI, 
Miiatur of St. Paid'a School, (who. with yet greater audacity, 
wrote a i^atiro on Ben JuuHon,) MStford, and Landor.* A 
Buuilar experiment waa tried, yet moie hopoleEisly, upon tha 
Freuch, by Jean Antuiua da Baif, a past of the uxteoDtlt 



[• Add to thesE tha honoured name of Archdeacon Hare. 
AU theua attempts are howuver thrown into shade by tho 
wholesale reformaticiD nndcrtaken by the editors and 
abettore of tho " Fonetic Nuz," Jrc] 
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need. He was a pnpist imloeil ; but would to God* 
(liat amoQg all ua ProUslanta 1 niglit tiuce see but 
one, ibal wouJd win lilte piiiise, in doing like good 
fur the advancement of learning and virtue. Aiid yet 
Uiough he were h Pflpiet, if anj young man given to 
New Learniii'i, (as tliey leroiecl it,) went beyond hm 
fellows in wit. labour, and towardlinesa, even tbo 
same neither lacked open praise to encourage hini, 
nor private exhibition to maintain him. I myself, 
one of the meanest of a great number in that college, 
because there appeared in rae aome small show of 
towardneea and diligence, lacked not his favour to 
further me in learning. And being a boy, new 
Batcheior of Arts, I chanced among my corapwiions 
to speak against the Tope ; which mutter was then 
very rouch in every body's mouth, because Dr. Haina 
and Dr, Skip were come from the court to debate the 
same matter, by preaching and disputation in the 
University. This happened the same time when 1 
Btood to be Fellow there. My talk came tn Dr. 5Ied- 
calFs enr. I was called hofore him and the Seniors, 
and after grievous rebuke, and some punisbment, 
open warning was given to all the Fellows, none to 
be so hardy to give me his voice at that election. 
And yet, fur all those open threats, the good father 
himself privily procured, that 1 should be even then 

aentwry, so volmninoUB, thrit no man wna evsr Idomh 
to have read his works tlirougli. Of Teiabor und Chria- 
toplioraon no mort^ need be brud at piTeeot, than that they 
were conwpoii dents of Rogor Aacham. Sir Jolin Cteko, 
tutor to King Edward VI., nnd one of tho great nsstorors of 
Greek literature in EugTjmd, ia ho well knoim, that it wore 
Buporiluoiis to give .=0 aliurt a notito of him a" our liiait-s 
would allow in iLia ploca Of liia coutcst with Bialiop 
Gardiner, meution wdl be made in the tcJtt. His aiater vr9 
ths first wife of Cecil, 
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clioseE Fellow. But the elacticm being done, he 
made couuteuitnce of greut diaconleut ihereat. This 
good mail's goodness and fatherly discretion used 
lowurds me thitt one day, shall never be out of my 
remembrance all the days of niy lite. And for iha 
same cause have I put, it here in tills small record of 
learning. For, nest to Gods Providence, surely that 
day was, by tliat good fatlier's means, diea Natalia 
unto me for the whole foundation of llie poor learning 
I have, and of all the furtherance that hitherto 
elsewhere I have obtained," 

The human heart is capable of no more generous 
feeling than the genuine gratitude of a scholar to his 
instructor. It ie twice blcased ; honouralile alike to 
the youth and to the eider, and never can exist where 
it ia not just. But it is at the same lime a melan- 
choly instance of the pride of fallen oatnre, thai this 
feeling is seldom uttered except where ihe pupil has, 
by general consent, excelled the master, intellectual 
benefits are more reluctantiy acknowledged than any 
others. For kindness, for encouragement, for main- 
tenance of studies, for exhortation, even for salutary 
correction, our thanks are generally ready, and often 
siucere ; hut who is willing to own, even to himself, 
how much of his knowledge, how much of his mental 
power, lias beeu communicated by a teacher? How 
many of his thoutfhts are mere recollections ? How- 
ever much we may profit by the wisdom of others, it 
is as much as most of us can do to forgive them for 
being wiser, or earlier wise, than ourselves. The 
utterance of grateful sentiments is wonderfully facili- 
tated when it can he accompanied with certain quali- 
fying clauses and admissions. Thus Ascham evidently 
dwells with the more satisfaction on his obligations 
to Kfcdcalf, because the latter woa a man meanly 
learned, and a Papiit, 
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Ascham, however, had rightly a very moderate 
eBtimatioii of that sort of learning which can he taught 
by voice or hook, and pHssively received into the 
memorj'. Wild as little of ptignacity or indoL-ility as 
ever belonged to a lively and enijuiriiig mind, he held 
faat the truth, that it is only by its own free agency 
that the intelloct eaa either he enriuhed or invi- 
gorated ; — that true Ituowledge b an act, a conlicuouB 
immaneut act, and at the same time an operation of 
the reflective faculty on its own objects. How ho 
applied this idea to the purposes of education, Lis 
■' Schoolmaster," written in the maturity of hia 
powers, and out of the fulness of his experience, 
sufficiently shows. But the idea, though uudeve- 
loped, wrought in him from his earliest youth : his 
favourite masim was Docmdo iliaces. The atfectionate 
wish and strenuous effort to impart knowlcdgo is the 
best possible condition for receiving it. The neeea- 
sily of being inlelligihle to others brings with it an 
ohiigatiou to understand ourselves ; to find words apt 
to our ideas, and ideas commensurate to our words ; 
to Geek out just analogies aud happy illustrations. 
Bot, above all, by leaching, or more properly by 
reciprocal intercommunicatioD of instruclion, we gain 
a practical acq^uaiutance with the luiiveraal laws of 
thougiit, and with the process of perception, abstracted 
from the accidents of the individual constitution : for 
it is only by a sympathetic intercourse with other 
minda that we gain any true knowledge of our own. 
Of course we speak of free and friendly teaching, not 
of despotic dictation, than which there is no habit 
more likely to perpetuate preaumptuous ignorance. 

The study of the Greek language was at that time 
new in western Europe, acd in England a mere 
novelty. To Aschain it mas aa " the trouble of a 
new delight: " every lesson which Le gained he was 

VOL. u. B 
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eager to impart : he taugbt Greek, he wrote Greek, 
be tallied Greek, no wonder if lie dreamed in Greek, 
There might be a little canity in this : . but whatever 
vanity he possessed (nud he certainly loved to talk of 
himsetl') was so tempered by modesty, and blended 
with euch cnndour, such glad ackuowiedgment of 
others' tncrits, thut the aternest judgments could 
hardly call it a fuihle. Jiy this industrious communi- 
cation and daily practice he acquired, at a very early 
period, such a command of the Greek vocahulary, and 
BO vernacular a turn of pbraae, that hia Senior, 
Eohert Pember, to whom he had addressed an 
epistle iu that tongue, assures him that his letter 
might have been written at Atheus. But the critical 
nicety of modern scholarship was then unknown, and 
it ia veiy unlikely that Pember himself felt or under- 
stood that perfect atticism upon which he compliments 
his joung friend. Pember's epistle of course is in 
Latin, interspersed with Greek, and curious enough 
to be worthy of translation. It ia to this effect: — 
" Dearly beloved Roger, — I render thee thanks for 
thy Greek epistle, which might seem to have beep 
indited at ancient Athens, so exactly hast thou 
attained the propriety of Greek phrase : of exquisite 
penmanship it is, aa are all thine. Use diligence, 
that thou i/int/'st be patj^ect, not according to Che 
stoical, but to lyrical peifection, that thou maj/'it 
touch the luirp tirif/ht. Continue to read Greek with 
the boys, for thou wilt profit more by one little fable 
of .^isop, read and explained by thyself, than if thou 
sbouldst hear the whole Iliad expounded in Latin by 
the leamedeat man now living. Peruse Pliny, in 
which author is the greatest knowledge of things, 
along with the most Bond opulence of Latin speech."* 

* 1 wish young adiolars paid attention to this recom- 
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In this letter vie may notice, first, the testimonial 
to the beauij of Aacham's penmanship, which proved 
a principal mean of his advancement: secondly, a 
proof that he waa actuallj engaged iii the tuition of 
hoi/a , ihirdiT, that in his plans, both fur his own 
improvement, and for that of his pupils, he diverged 
from the common routine of lectures ; fourthly, thai 
his friend, well disceruiug the bent and purpose of 

tneniJation. riinj ia hotbt read at Bcbool, imd vary aaldinii 
at college; yet 1 liave the high authority of SuuChej for 
laying, that be ia the most ioBtructive of all the Roman 
authors. The eitent of hie knowledge Ls almost marvellous; 
his veracity, where he speaks from personal obaorvatioti, is 
daily approved by modern eiperiment and diacovary ; and 
evoD his credulity addB to hia value, by disolomng more fully 
the actual state of physical aoience in his age and ccuntry. 
It i& surely quite as intereating to know what projrtirtias the 
[iBSsiona or (ho imogioatiouB of men have ascribed to aplant 
or animal, as to coimt its atamiua Eind petals, or ascartiun tlie 
uumber of ita vertebra!. Both are very uacfuL But the 
highest recemniDndaticiu of Pliny is hia mora] wi^oni, his 
olmoBt ChriMiau piety, hia iutelligcut huuiauity. Of all the 
Romans he ^'os the least of a Romau, and appreiimated 
Deai^ to tha pure idea of ii]an. 

Hauy of the mast useful of the Oreok and Roman authors 
are wholly excluded from the conimon eaur^ of education, 
under the aliaurd notion that they are nat dosaical. One 
might imagine that the purity of Latin epE^coh were as 
rariously sacred aa a virgin's chastity. Cariiinal Bcmbo 
declined reading the scriptures (in the Tulgnte translation) 
(or fear of corrupting Lia Lutinity ; and I have bGord witli 
my own cars a young etudonl of divinity give a siniilivr 
reason for not reading St. AuguHtine. The feeling ia at 
bottom on ariatocratical one. From causes not nocesaary to 
be discueaaii in thia place, olaasicol erudition is not only 
eiteemad the befitting ornament of a bora gentleman, but 
haa the power to gentle the condition " of ptidiile blood, 
an efScacy neter aacribed to any other kind of knawledge. 
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hiB geniua. urged liim to proceed with those humane 
and elegant studiea, on nhich some austerer judg- 
menta louked with an evil eye. From oae passage ut 
this epistle, certiiin dall, literal bnuus huve told us, 
that "Mr. Rolicrt Peral)er advised him to leam 
iaatrumeutal music, which would prove & very ap;ree- 
able enteriaioment lo him after his aeferer studies, 
and was easy to be attained by him, as he vas already 
a greet master of voual muaic." It is certainly very 
possible, that Pemher may have given liira such 
advice, but it is nevortheleaa certain, that he does not 
give it in the letter in question. Tliere is no allusion 
to recreaiioQ at all. The whole drift of the writer is 
an exhortation to pGreeveraiiee in a courae of study 
already commenced ; and surely Mr. Pembor, how- 
ever he might approve of oinsio as a rehutatjon, 
(which, by the way, Roger Ascham did not,) hod 
more sense than to advise a young man, intended foe 
the church, dare opernm. to devote all the energies 
of his soul, to make a perfect tiddler of himself. But 
it is not for every one to interpret parables.* 

So far was Ascham from devoting himself to music 
with that iiilensity which Pember has been supposed 
to recommond, that he appears to have had no 

* Tha wonlfl of tlia origioal ore — " Da openrai, ut sis 
perfectuB, non Stolciia, dAAi Aufiiirit, ut bollc pulaa* 
IjTam." No doubt in the eamo senso that Socrates wna 
ct>mmaTidcd by tliQ Oraclo to mcdiQ muaic ; or, to appeal to a 
lar higlior authority, ba David '■aliowad a dark apeeoli on the 
harp," L e. openad and exalted tba understaading b; tba 
aid of tho imiigiuatjon. 

[Neither haa Hartley caught tho true meaning of tho 
words iAXi fviputis, as opposed to Stoicua. The Stoic— tbe 
sovereignty of tba bigheat by the aaerihce of the iofdrlor : 
LyricuB, the whole as a beautiful cue, by boimaaiouB sub- 
ordination.— S. T. 0.] 



manner of taste, but rather a [flatotiio'flntipa'.by for 
ic, even as an amusenieut. Nur would' he be wrll 
pleased ivith the preeeut course of educalioii.iH 
University, if we judge by the Beutimeiitii which'ife 
esf resBes in bis Schoolmaster, and Toxophilua. 

" Some wits, niiDderate enough by nature, be many 
limes marred by over much study and use of some 
aciencsa, iinmely, music, arithmetic, and geometry. 
These aciencea, as they sharpen men's wita over 
much, 80 they charge men's mnimera over sore, if they 
be not moderately mingled, and wisely applied to 
Eome good use of hfe. Mark all maihematical heads, 
which be whoHy and only bent to those sciences, how 
Bolitary they be themselves, how unapt to serve in 
the world. This is not only known by ooaimoii 
experience, but uttered long before by wise men's 
judgment and sentence, Galen aaith, much music 
marreth men's manners, and Pluto hath a notable 
place of the same thing, and excellently translated by 
Tiilly himself. Of this matter I wrote once more 
at large, twenty years ago, in my book of abooting." 
The passage of the Toxopbilus referred to, is as fol- 
lowa: — ■' Whatsoever ye judge, this I am sure, that 
lut«3. harps, barliitons, sambukes, and other instru- 
ments, every one which standoth by quick and fine 
fingering, he condemned of Aristotle, as not to be 
brought in and used smong them, which atudy for 
learning and virtue. Much music marreth men's 
manners,'^' saitli Galen. Although some men mil 
Bay that it doth not so, but rather recreateth and 



• Through mj whole life, since tho period of reacctioc, I 
have found the truth of this obaervation. Music is the 
twiliglit between ^enao Bud seiigualitj- For its demoralising 
eSbct, when it is B, mastoriuy p!isaian,Bee "Ar[imbl$ mnoiig 
the MualoiajiB of Germany, by a Musical Professor." — S. T. C. 
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maketli quiclf.a'JixBft's mind, yet methinlts. by reason 
it . docli", as ^eftey doth to a man's Btomaoh, wbich at 
, ih^ first" receiveth it well ; but afterwards it makelh 
iCtaitit to abide any stroog nourishing meat, or else 
aiiy wholesonie sharp and quick driok ; aod, even bo 
in a manner, these iDslruDienta make a man's wit bo 
Hoft and smooth, bo teuder and queasy, that they be 
less able to brook strong and rough study. Wits be 
not sliarpeiied, but rather made blunt, with such soft 
sweetness, even as good edges be blunted, which men 
whet upon soft chalk-stones." 

These opinions require considerable limitation. 
Music is BO high a delight to Buch as are really 
capable of enjoying it, that there is some danger of 
its encroaching too much upon tbe student's time, 
and it is frequently a passport to very undesirable 
company ; but if these evils be avoided, its effects on 
the mind are extremely salutary and refreshing, No- 
thing calms tbe spirit more sweetly than sad music ; 
nolhiog quickens cogitation like a lively air. But 
the truth was, that bouest Roger had do ear, aud 
like a true Englishman of an age when Kings were 
wrestlers, and Queens not only presided at tourna- 
ments, but " rained influence " upon bear baitings, 
delighted rather in muscular exertion than in fine 
fingering. That the practice of music no way impairs 
the faculty of severe thought, is sufficiently evinced 
by the fact that Milton was a skilful musician,* and 
that most of the German philosophers of the present 
day, who in mental industry excel the whole world, 
play on some instrument. Mathematical pursuits are 

* Much raunic ii Qnlea'a phraae, and see tlie last linea of 

Milton's sonnet ;- — 

He nho oT theH delighu cbb iadte, nod gpva 
To iuterpw them ofL, ii not unwUs. — S, T. C, 
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go tar from disqualify' in g ineii for businesa, tliat of all 
others tbey are most necessary to such us are intended 
^or public life, A mere matbemiitician is indeed 
ofteo rude and uuliuked enougb : but tbis may partly 
be accounted fur from Iha circumstance, that many 
more persona of plebeian origin attain eminence iu 
the malhemiitica than in the ebtasics, and being, like 
most mathematicians, very honest men, do not readily 
acquire the distinguishing manner of genteel society. 
For it is a general observation, that a facility of 
adopting manners is the talent of a Imnve. A pick- 
pocket looks, speaka, and behaves much more like 
a gentleman, than an honest tradesman does. It is 
only in the highest cla^s that fine manners bespeak 
noble eenliments. 

Ascham took his master's degree in 1544. when he 
was no more than oue-and- twenty. His character as 
a tutor was already high, and several excellent scholars 
were among his pupils; particularly Mr. William 
Grindal, wbo was afterwanla, by Sir John Cheke'a 
recommendation, preceptor to tbo Princess Elizabeth. 
Though the Regius ProfoKsorship of Greek was not 
yet formally founded, yet Ascham read lectures on 
that language, and received a cousidcraljle stipend 
from the University. About this time he was involved 
itt a most singular controversy, which, although the 
Babjeot be of no very general interest, is yet so 
characteristic of the times, that we shall briefly 
describe it. Sir John Cheke and Sir Thomas Smith 
bad introduced some alteralions in the pronuncintion 
of the Greek language, which had previously been 
even more barbaroua than at present.* Aacham at 

• It would LftVB been well, if H. Imd given the whole 
acheme on each aide, njid ahowu in whut points □ui' present 
mode of reading Greek nt Etou aad Wostminntep, agreea with 
one or the other. To mj ear it ia moat cauophanoua. — S. T. C. 
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first opposed the iuQovation, aud defended the estSr 
bliahed errors, in a disputation with Mr. Ponet. an 
ingenious youtli. who was Felluw of Queea's College; 
but hig mind waa ever open to conviciiou on sll 
subjects, great and Email, and be had adopted the 
new and improved method, when a more formidable 
person than, any yet engaged lu the business thought 
lit to interfere in a truly despotic manner, giving 
thereby n sample of the temper, which he afterwarda 
indulged so frigbtfulij ^airjst innovations of a mora' 
important Idnd. This was the notorious Stephen 
Gardiner, then Chancellor of the Univei-sity of Cam- 
bridge, who issued his peremptory prohibition o_' 
the new pronunciation, and after defining, with grea 
atriclnesa, the sound to be given to each letter- 
denounced the penalties for disobedience, suspensio" 
of degrees for graduritea, and private \vhipping for 
undergraduates. Sir John Cheke, however, who was 
destined to yield to Gardiner in a concern of far 
higher moment, hud the courage to defend his system; 
and tlie Bishop's attention was soon after diverted td 
other objects. As Gardiner was no fool, but partook 
largely of the subtlety of that Being whom be so 
closely resembled in wickedness, we ought not to 
ascribe this strange proceeding to mere caprice, or 
wantonness of power. In fact, had he been a con- 
scientious supporter of the ancient Church, an honest 
upholder of established authority, lie would have 
acted very wisely in forbidding change, even in lh« 
merest trifle ; for whatever alteration, great or small*! 
tended to impair the credit of tradition, and to! 
accustom men to think and judge for themselves, was 
prejudicial to a Church that claims a traditional infal- 
libility, and denies the right of private judgment 
But it is not impossible that the mandate really pro- 
ceeded £rom bluS Eing Harry himself, ivhose interest 
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in literary queatiana wna one reileetning point of his 
character, and nliose most |)ariloimbie foible, or 
pei'lmps rather tlie foible of his age, was au ilcb to 
be legislating on all posaible lopies, from articles of 
fttith to ruiliments of gmmmar. 

Ascham, in on epiitle addressed to Hubert 
LftDguet, a continental scholar and statesraan, de- 
clares his adliereiico to tbe uew proiiUDciation, and 
defends the change with consiiierable humour. Among 
other absurdities of the exploded system, was that of 
giving the sound of the English V to iho Greek B. 
NoTC. Eustathius asserts that tbe Greek word DH 
exactly resembled tbe bleating of a sheep, and. there, 
fore, it is easy to determine how it is to be pro- 
nounced ; unless, saja Roger, the Greek sheep 
bleated dilTerently from those of England, Il^ily, and 
Germany ; ■'Jam uti-um ulla ovis effert pc ut vos an 
be 111 nos, judiceiis. Aiigls ado omnes et Germanse 
et Italte pro nubis faciunt ; sed furtasse Gncm oves 
ohm non hattsbant sod vilabant."* The same argu- 
ment would prove, thai the Greek Eta should, after 
liie Italian acuent, be pronounced not as ee but as 
ay. From the manner iu which Ascham speaks of 
the noff pronunciation, it is manifest that the reform 
was, at the date of bis letter ((Hh of March, 16&3), 
firmly established in England, while the continental 
nalioiis still adhered to the old method, which ivas 
probably derived from the Cons tan tinopoli tans by 
whom lie Greek language was revived in the West, 

■ A vovy doubtful grounil ! Once in Germany, it was in 
17BB, 1 obBcrred. to a youug Garman friend tho marvoUoufl 
artioulation of ths ciickoo'a note, how camplcto t diiiayllaliic 
noto It woa, to ^vhich bo warmly assenting, I sang out Ctict^ 
or rather coot-kooj cooh-hiol No ! no! aaya the Garman. 
TI18 bird clt-ivrly nayB, gnol:/ gook/ In five ininuteB I could 
inaJtc tbs lamlia bleat iuj/ instead of biih!—S. T. C. 
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ts it nearly rcBembles tbat of the modem Greeks, 
Correclness, of coarse, is out of the question Id 
either case : but tbat system is lo be preferred mbich 
pvea to each letter a diatinet sound.' 

lo tbe year 1544, Ascham produced his "Toio- 
philus ; tbe scbool or partitions of sbonting, in two 
books," dedicated to King Henry VIII., then just 
eettipg out to invade Franoe, where his predecessors, 
Edwiird and Henry, had conquered so gloriously with 
tbe bow. So well was the monarch pleased with the 
dedication, that be settled an annual pension on llie 
author, at the recommendation of Sir WilliBm Paget, f 



* Tbe Italian witb the English tiieta and diphthones, and 
the Qorjiuvn ch'= if, would bo the moat parfeut Echemo of 
pronouncmg Greek.^ — S. T, C. 

t Sir William, aftcrwardB the finrt Lord Pngat. of 
Boaudeeort, in Staffordshire, tba linenl onci^tor of the 
prosont Murquia of AngleBaa, «bs one of the most eminent 
dijilomatbt^ of bis time ; a Gnu but toleraut ndberent to 
the ancient cliuroh ; and a liberal patron of litoraturB. His 
deeceut waa humble. His liunllj apmng from Staffordsbke, 
but his fflther migmiod to London, ajid obtained tbe office of 
Serjeant at Mace to the Corporation. William waa bom in 
ISOS. educated at St. Paul's School, under the famed 
grommariau Lilly, and at Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Hia nee 
vaa owing in a great measure to the patcoaage of Gardiner, 
who Bent him to oomploto his studies at the University of 
Paris. In 1630, when no mora than twenty-fbur, he wis 
sent into France to collect the opinions of the most dis- 
tinguiahad JuriatB of that kiugdoia upon Henry's proposed 
divorce. In 1537. he waa employed as a secret envoy in 
Germimy; ia 1542, he waa ambassador in Fraoce, knighted 
in 1613, and made one of tbe two principal Secretaries of 
State. In IH5, he negociated in concert with tbe Chancellor 
Wriothosly, and the Duke of Suffolk, the terms of tbe 
marriags between Margaret, niece to King llemy VIIL and 
the Earl of Leanox, (from nhicb union tbe Lady Arabella 
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wUich was discontinued after Henry'a death, bin 
renewed during pleasure l>j Edward VI. The 
Tojtophilus did not wholly escape censure from 
certain morose crilica. who thought the euhject in- 
consistent TOiih the gravity of a Bcliolitr; hut ogaiiiBt 
these cavils he eETectuiilly rindicftted himself in the 
first book, wherein be shows the usefulness of bodDy 
exercise both to body and mind. 

The peculiar beauty of Ascham's hand-writing first 
introduced him to the court, where he had the honour 
of teaching Prince Edward, the Princess Elizabeth, 
and the two sons of Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, the 
Dse of the pen. He was also the Universily amanu- 
ensis, and wrote all the letters which Cambridge 
addressed lo the kings and other people of quality ; 
in which sort of correspondence, perspicuity and 
beaulj of penmanship are of great efflcai/y, and may 
chance to procure for a petition an early reading. 

Stnttrt derived fier desoent, and that unliiippy proiimity to 
the Crown which con^gned her to lifo-long captivity.) Soon 
after, he was ongagefi ia negooiBtionfl with France, which, 
though sttended with difficulty, wore brought to a BucceBafiil 
issue a few moDths before Henry's decease. Sir Willinjn 
PagBt was an eiecutor of the King's will, and one of the 
ooimcil to hie minor ijuccesanr. Thoiteh opposed to the 
ecclesiastical revoluUou, he was politically attached to the 
Protector Somerset, by whom ho was invested with the 
□artcr, sent runbagitador to the Emperor, and mlvnncod to 
the Peerage. Of coune ha (iid not wholly eacapo the 
suspicions luid indignitiea which fell on the whole Somerset 
party. In particular the Dudley faction, with oiceeding 
great littleocBB, divoHtod him of hia order, on the ground of 
insuffioieuoy of hloud. But all hia miEfortunae puased away 
at tbe accession of Mary, whose title he was among the first 
to assert, He was honourably re-elected to the Garter, and 
employed in several negociationa of great momeat. It is 
not improbable that to his influence with Qardioer, Ascliam 
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All formel and official letters (at least where the 
Church or the Universilies were concerned) were then 
written in Lstin, nod Ascham's Latin style wns well 
fitted for nctuiil liuaiuess. Avoi<iing the barbarisniB 
and solecisms of the Mo)ika. and conforming his 
sentences to the analogies of Roman authors, be 
neTertheleas writea rather as a man who was accus- 
tcmed to speak and think in Latin, whose words 
were the natural body und suggestion of his thoughts, 
than OS one that, having stocked his memory with 
the phraaeologjof some paiticuliiT writers, conetrained 
Lis thoughts to fit pre-esistent frames of diction. On 
the resignation of Sir John Cheke he was made 
public orator. Thus dividing his tioie between 
London and Cambridge, and his studies between his 
books and the world, he passed the four yeara from 
1544tolB4S, at which latter period William Grinds! 
died ; and Ascbam was summoned to attend oa 

owod hifl Bocurity in tha days of peraocutinn. Lord Paget 
retired from public life ai tlie deniiao of Mwy, aad died 
in 1663. 

As a euriouii speciinon of tha style of an authoF witll 
whom all our reiiders may not be familiar, we Bb:dl prsBBlit 
tlicm witll Lloyd's cbamttar of tlua eminDut stateBmiui, ths 
fouiider of a dlBtiDguisbed Houae : — 

"His education wca better than Ma birth, Mb knoffledga 
higher than his educatioa, bia partB abuve bis knowledge 
and his experience beyond hi& parte. A general learning 
furnished him for travel, and travel seasoned him for em- 
ployment. IJis ransfci-pi'ccs icoj an ijiviard obntrvalioa of 
other vien, ttnd an f^act kniiiirledije of hiituitlf. His address 
was with Htate, yet insinuating ; bis diaoourBe free, but 
waigliod; hia apprehension quick, but stayed; hia ready 
and present miod keeping iia pauses of thoughts and 
expreasiona even with the oDcosioTi and tbe omergency; 
neither wae bis carrhige moro stiff and micompliiLat than liii 
soul," 
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England's future Queen, to cornplc'ie that eiructuce 
oflearniDg which his pupil had liegun. Il rauat ba 
an affair of delicale nmiiagemeDt to teach Greek to 
a princess ; but Asp.bam bud a loTe and a goaius fur 
leachiug. and Klizulj<?ih puascssed in nn extraordinary 
degree the facility of her sex in learning languages. 
She had then liitle or no expectation ot reigning. 
Her situation woa one of peculiar difBcuUv: she 
needed a spirit ut once firm and yielding ; and dis- 
played in earliest youth a circumspection and self- 
control in which her latter yeara ivere deficient. 
Ascham found her a most agreeable pupil ; and the 
diligence, docility, modest atlVction, and sclf-respectivo 
deference of the rnyiil njuiJen euileured an oflice 
which the shy scholar bad not undertaken without 
fears and miitgivings. Uis epistles to his friends are 
full of the princess' commendations and his own 
satisluctiou : and in his later works he refers to thia 
part of his life with honest pride. In this happy 
strain he writes to John Sturmius, of Strasburg : — 
" If 3^11 wish to know hovp 1 am thriving at Court, 
you may assure yourself thai I had never mora 
blessed leisure in my college than now in the palace. 
The Lady Elizabeth and I are studying together, in 
the original Greek, the crown orations of Demosthenes 
and ^^schines. She reads her lessons to me. and at 
one glance so completely comprehends, not only the 
idiom of tbe language and the sense of the orator, 
but the exact bearings of the cause, and the public 
acts, manners, and usiiges of tlie Athenian people, 
[hat you would marvel to heboid her." In like 
temper he tohl Aylmer, afterwards liisliop of Loudon, 
that he learned more of the Lady Elizabeth than she 
did of liiui. " I teach her words," said he, " and 
ehe teaches mo things. 1 teach her the tongues to 
ipeak, and her modest and maidenly looks teach me 
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works to do ; for I think she is the beat disposed of 
an; in Europe." Ln aeveral of Lis Latiu epistles, 
aiid also in hia ■■ Schoolmaster," he explaiuB end 
recommouds his mode of instructing the princess 
with evident oxulttitiDU at his success. It was the 
same method of double translation pursued with such 
distinguisbed results in the tuition of the 3'ouDg 
Bovereign, by Sir John Cheke, from whom Ascbaoi 
adopted it : and, indeed, like many of the best dis- 
coveries, it seema so simple ihut we wonder how it 
ever could be missed, and so excellent, that we know , 
not why it is so iittlo practised. It had, indeed,! 
been suggested by the younger Pliny, in an epistle to 
Fuscus, nnd by Cicero, io hia Dialogue de Oratore. 
" Pliny." saitli Pioger, " expresses many good ways 
for order in study, but begiuneth with translation, 
and preferreth it to all the rest. But a better and 
nearer example herein may be our noble Queen 
Elizabeth, who never yet took Greek nor Latin 
grauimar in her hand after the first declining of a 
noun and a verb 1 but only by this double trauslating 
of Demosthenes and Isocrates doily without missing, 
every forenoon, and likewise some part of Tully 
every afternoon, for the space of a year or two, hatb 
attained to such perfect understanding in both the 
tongues, and to such a ready uttenmce in the Latin, 
and that with such a judgment, as they be few in 
number in both Universities, or elsewhere in England, 
that be in both tongues comparable to her Mujesty." 
And so in an epistle to Sturnilua; — " It is almost 
incredible to how excellent an nnderatandiug both of 
Greek and Latin I myself conducted our sacred Jjady 
Elizabeth by this same double translation, constantly 
and in brief time delivered in writing." In the same 
letter he insists upon the pupil making the Irauslations 
with bis or her own hand, propria, non itlUno ttijlo. 
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whence it ma; be concluded that Elizabeth was her 
own amonueDsis ou these occitsions. 

We iDOy well allow a tencber to be a little rapturous 
about the proficieticy of a kJy, a Queen, and bis own 
pupil ; but after all due abatements, tbe teatimouy 
ramainB im^thaken both to the talent of the leanier, 
and the efBciency of t!ie ajstem of instruction. 

For two years the most perfect harmony subsisted 
between Elizabeth and her preceptor. The intervals 
of study were occasionally relumed with chess, at 
which Aschnm is said to have been an adept. It is 
to be hoped that ho had too much prudence and 
gallantry to beat tbe Lady ofteoer than was neceaaary 
to oonTiuca her that he always played hia best. True, 
the royal virgin was not then Queen, or even pre- 
sumptive heir ; but no wise man would take tbe con- 
ceit out of a chess-player, that stood within the 
hundredth degree of relationship to the throne, 
Elizabeth was not the only distinguished female whose 
classical studies were assisted by our autlior; he 
taught Latin to Anne, Countess of Pembroke, to 
whom he addressed two letters in that language atill 
extant. 

Tbe court of the young Edward was filled with 
lovers of learning, in whose society and patronage 
Ascham enjoyed himself fully, as Sir John Cheke his 
old friend, Lord Paget, Sir Wilham Cecil, and the 
Chancellor Wriothcsly. He had a share in the edu- 
cation of the two Brandons, whose premature and 
con tempo ran eoua decease has been before alluded to. 
and he partook tho favour of the youthful King, who 
honouring knowledge, and all its professors, must 
have especially esteemed it in the instructor of his 
Lady Tan/ier, as the amiable boy used to call his 
favourite sister. It was at this period that he 
became acquainted with the lovely Jane Grey, a 



erenture whose meraoty should siiiRly put to rout the 
Tulgar prejudice against female erudition. 

After two jears passed in occupation and society 90 
congenial, a misuuderEtanding took place between 
Boger and hia charge, and, in a fit of mortificslion, 
he returned to his college, hut Booa repented of his 
impatience, and sought die mediation of the German 
reformer Martin Uucer, then just arrived in Britain. 
Bucer, however, did not think fit to iuterpoee, as 
appeara from a letter addressed to him by Aacham 
Borne time after, {January 7, from Augaburgh, 

in which occurs a passage to this effect: — " You iiave 
not forgotten how, on your first coming to England, 
when you dwelt at Lambeth, while yet we were 
unknown to each other, I came and laid before you 
what usage I had received, not from my Ludy 
Elizabeth, hut from certain of her household, I then 
requested you by your letters to aid in restoring me 
to that favour from which I had been in some sort 
estranged, God knows by no fault of my on-n, but hj 
the ill offices of others. Before my going abroad, I 
visited my illustrious Mistress ; sba received me moat 
graciously, and yet more graciously reproached * me 
with leaving her in such a manner, and negltcting to 
retrieve her good graces by atig vieilialor." Bucer was 
in the ague, and, besides, thought Ascham in the 
wrong for taking umbrage at the young Laily'e frowns, 
which after all he might be mistaken in attributing lo 
any body, or any thing, hut her own coquetry. He 
had too high an opinion of her to allow for her 
humours. Not but what all poor scholiirs who would 
thrive (and it is their only cbance of thriving) by the 

* Multo bumnniue objnrgnvit. Aacbua, QLiideiiiiciAD as 
he waa, knew Bomething of wonmo. A womaa'a reproach it 
often the bsBt aign of her favour, 
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tatorage of the great, must put up with a great deal 
of insolence from waitiiig gentlemeo and ^ting 
gentlewomen. If the tutor keep them at a diBdiucB, 
their haired is dangerous ; if he allow them any 
liberties, their impertinence is tyrannical. But 
neither the malice of uuderllugs, nor hia own 
impatience, did lasting injury to AscUam. Returning 
to hia dulies, aa public Orator at Cambridge, he still 
retained his pension, and the confidence of the 
worthiest persons about Court. His interest must 
have been very considerable if, as one* quaintly 
expresses it, " he hindered those who bad dined on 
the Church from supping on the TJniversiliea ; " but 
the aeulence is too witty to be literally interpreted. 
He was certainly well thought of by Elizabeth, and 
of her be spoke with enthusiasm to his latest day, 
not Tsithout a plea.sing consciousness of bis own 
services in making her what she was. Thus, in the 
■' Schoolmaster," hia latest work, he makes her per- 
fections a reproach to all her male subjects. " It is 
your shame. ( I speak to you all, you young gentlemen 
of England.) that one maid should go beyond ye all 
in excellency of learning, and knowledge of divers 
tongues. Point out six of the beat giren gentlemen 
of this court, and all they together show not so much 
good will, bestow not so many hours daily, orderly, 
and constantly, for the increase of learning and 
knowledge, as doth the Queen's Majesty beraelf. 
Tea. I believe that besides her perfect readiness in 
Latin. Italian, French, and Spanish, she readeth 
hero now at Windsor more Greek every day than 
some prebendary of this church doth Latin in a whole 
week. Amongst all the Len^ilils which God hath 
blessed me withal, nett the knowledge of Christ's 
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true religion, I count ibis the greatest, tbnt it pleased 
God to call me to be one poor minister In aetung 
fornord these exceilent gifts of learning." 

In eicuse, however, of the " siic best given genllo- 
meu," it should be slated, that the learning of 
languages is emphaticall}' a female talent, bearing a 
much larger ratio to general ability in woman then ia 
man. Yet who can hnt admire the iudefatigallo 
intellect of our reoowned Queen, hai-assed in youth 
with peril and peraecutiou. and burtlened in early 
maturity with public e^ires, which could jet attain a 
proficiency in polite learning, anoh as few professional 
scholars have excelled. Tiie bare titles of ihe works 
which she translated evince the variety of her philo- 
logical at tain mentis, and justify the praises of her 
eulogists." When no more than eleven years of ape 
sho translated out of French verse into English prose, 
" The Mirror, or Glasa, of the Sinful Soul," dedicated 



• The praisea of Elizabetli were not coii9nBd to her own 
subjecta. Scoiiger declnrod that she knew mure tbea all tfae 
groQt men of her tima. Sermnua honoured her with the 
dedication of hia Pluto, in tennH flattering enough, but Only 
a Iparned Quaoa could ba bo Siittered. Dedicators aud 
panegyrists daljblo mofli in prophecy ; but it is not often 
that they prophesy truly, SerranUB, however, was rigLt for 
onco, whou he foretold the future fame of "good Queen 
Beai." and '■ Eliza's Golden-daya." " Quemndmodiun 8aIo- 
mouis vel Au^sti felix imijerium, uotahile fuit ad. deaigmm- 
dtttu uivilem felicilatem : iUt et tuum, regiaa, illustre, lit 
futunim, tuaque luKuIa non ampliua Alhloo scd Olbia et 
vera fortunata bit porro DuncupaDdn. Quidenim ? !□ regno 
tuo vera ilia regnnt pUiloHopliia cujus vii ac lie vii quideni 
umbmm vidit Plato." Tlio liirgo paper copy of Sorraaue' 
Pinto, holds up its head mngnificeutly at thirty guinaasl I ! 
Ia theroaniau or a woman Hviug thEit can rood and undtustond 
Pl.ito, and has thirty guioeaa to spare T 
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to Queen Catberine Parr, 1544. At tmehe, ehe 
rendered out of English into Latin, French, and 
Italian, "Prayers or Meditations, by wliich the soul 
may be encouraged to bear with patience all the 
Miseries of Life, to despise the vain iiappiuess of 
this World, and aaaidnoualy provide for eternal 
Felicity, collected out of prime writers by the most 
noble and religious Quean Catherine Par, dedicated 
by the Princeaa Elizabeth to King Henry VIIL," 
dated at Hatfield, in Hertfordshire, December 30. 
Much about the aaniB time sha translated a treatise 
originally written by Marguerite of Navarre," in the 
French language, and entitled the " Godly Medita- 
tion of the Icward LoTe of the Soul towards Clnnst 
the Lord," printed in the " Monument of Matrons, 

• Tliifl once celebratod lady, the aistar of FraaDis I., 
exhibited in hor writinga an interchonije of the amorous and 
the devout^ which woe toug common in the lives of her 
aouatrywomen. Hi^r Hcptamemii, or colleotion of Tales, In 
EaSi to copy the Decnioerou of Bocoacio too cloaely in other 
macbirs bosidoa its titlo ; while her Miroir do TAine 
pocherB?Bo, Spiritual SongB, Sacred Draiiins, and other com- 
pusLtions, am filled with agonies of pcuitanee and extaciea of 
divine love. Of the former, the following ^msoge from 
Klizabetli's English may serveaBaaiJet'iaien ; — " Wliere is the 
Hell full of travail, pain, miachiof and torment t Wbore is 
the pit of cur^duess, out of which doth spring all 
desperation ! Is thei-e on; hell ho iirofouud that is sufiiciont 
to punish the tenth part of my sius, which iu oamber aro ao 
many, that the iufinite swarm of them bo shadnweth my 
darkened boosus, that I canuot account them, neither yet 
well see them?" Her sacred and profiijic poeuia were 
proroiflouoiiBlj puUliaUod by hoc valet-do-chambro, Jean de 
la Haye, in 1647, with tho following quiuot titlo: — "LcH 
Marguerites de la Marguerite dea Princi*aaea,'" which can be 
traualBted into ao lauguaga in which Marguarlte does not 
happen to meau a pearl. 

I 1 
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containing seven severaJ Lamps of Virginity."* These 
were the works of the " tender and maidenly yeaj^" 
of her childhood. At a riper age she turned from 
Greek, into Latin, portions of Xenophon, Isocrates, 
and Euripides ; from Greek to English, Plutarch on 
Curiosity : from Latin to English, Boethius, Sallust'a 
.Tugunhine War, and part of Horace's Art of Poetry. 
From Italian she translated certain aermous of fie^ 
nardine Ochine, an Italian Protestant divine. It is 
hard to say nhat assistance she may have had in 
ihese InbourB, nor can we speak of their merits from 
personal inspection ; hut if she produced any eon- 
aiderahle part of them, they must evince estreme 
activity, and a Uudahle love of literary employment, 
What pedagogue would not he proud of such a 
scholar?^ But we must return to her preceptor. 

* The rare nnd curious Heptateuch bearilig tluB eeemilig]; 
contradictory title 19 described at conaidernble lengtli in 
Dibdin's " Library Corapauion." We are Eroo to confeaa tliat 
nur Boto ncquaiatauce with it is owing to that useful volume, 
W<? never hung over ita fmgrant pngea, or reverently touclied 
its antique "kivors." It ie a manual or Hortua bicciib ef 
prayers and meditationB, many of Cliem by Queens and 
other i^ent ladies, as Cathcriue Parr, Mary. EUzobotli. 
Judith, Queen Esthor, and Sappho. 

+ The number of royiil and noble authani is an i^reeatila 
tmit in human nature. We ore all of ub, Tories as well aa 
Whigs, (liFpoBed to judge moat hardly and unjuatly of 
crowned hooda, nnd "hearts that lurk bEnoath a etar," 
forgetting, that while the vices ot the great are seen in l!ie 
magnitude of their effetfta, their saner thoughts and kindlier 
afFBctionB are out of our sphere of viaioo. It is only in the 
vrorld of intellect that it Ib easy to bo at once groat and 
good. Qreat actions are almost alwaye bad nctionB ; bat it 
by DO means follows, that the doera of great actions are bud 
beyond the coiaman limit of human peccability, or that tlicy 
too have not their " Uttle, daily, unremembered acta of love,'' 
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In the Bummer of 1550, while Ascham vas speud- 
ing hU vacation among his friends, and recruiting 

The jewels of a court do not eitiogiiiBh tUo light ot Hoavea. 
The busiest toilem in vntr and politics have tlioir houra of 
repose whan they feel themselves to be men, imd miinj buve 
sought the sj-mpathy of their fellow-orentiirea bj wenvinjj 
their thoughts and feeltugs iuto cuiioua webs of verso of 
prose ; a proof thnt thoj are not aatiflficd nith the power 
which muk aud place bBstow. They long to couvhi-bb mtli 
the fli>uls of others, because they feel a soul olive within 
theoiselvee. No aboriginally selGsb mnn, udIobb for bread, 
would ever publish a, booli, though it must sorrowfully be 
BckaaniedgBd, that the callisious of jLuthorship ore apt to 
produce Bad callosities in uur feelings fur others, and most 
morbid acuteoesB about ourselveo. Uulucbdly. the royal 
authors have nut generally ronlied with the little baud of 
virtuous kiaga. Yet we may set Alfred agaiust Dionysius, 
ODil James tbo First of Scotland against Nero — Autouinus 
against King Jamie, wha was no bad fellow after all : he saw 
through hia own dcmouology, and owned bis error, and bad 
he lived a few years longer, would doubtless have unssiil his 
ealumnies s^inat tobaecc. The houae of Brunswick, at least 
mnfp their transplantation, have not been at all poetical> 
Beaing that the only metrioal compositiou I have ever ktiowu 
to be attributed to a star of that conatellation, was a not 
very decorous ditty, written, I believe, by Captain Moiris, 
but impudently ascribed to our late lamented sovereign. It 
is, however, stated, that George the Fourth was an adimrer 
of Wordsn-orth. Asa friend to the monarchy, I wish I were 
sure of this. Upon better authority I have heard, that 
George the Third loved Spouser. Nichols anggcated to 
Johnson a life of that poet, as an acceptable offering to 
royalty. I ahould really be glad to have good evidence of 
this, for it would put to Qiglit and to slmme the vulgar 
prejudice ogainat the intellects of that honest and right- 
hearted EugUsbman, who vvanted nothing but better 
ndvisera, and u more eitensivo knowledge of mankind, to 
luve made his govamment as boueficial to Ms subjects as it 
waa oreditoble to his own good purposea. 
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bimself with his native air, a summonB from his co 
staiit friend Sir John Cbelte recalled liim to court, in 
order to attend upon Sir Richard Moryaine in bis 
embassy to the Emperor Charles V. Such an 
nppuintment, which he prohaWy owed to his skill 
and deapateb in epistolary composition, was not toj 
bo decliued. He set out forthwith, and on bis 
jouniej to London paid that visit to Lady Jane 
Grey, of which it would he unpardoiiahle to speak in 
other than his own language ; — often baa it been 
quoted before. 

" Before I went in Germany I came to Brod 
gate, in Leicestershire, to take my leave of tha 
noble lady, Jane Grey, to whom 1 was exceedingly 
much beholding. Her parents, the Duke an 
Duchess, with all the household gentlemen and 
gentlewomen, were hunting in the park. I found 
her in her chamber alone, reading Phiedo PlatontBi 
in Greek, and that with as much delight as some 
gentlemen would read a merry tale of Boceaoe, 
After salutation, and duty done, with some other talk, 
I asked her nhy ebe would lose such pastime in the 
park ? Smiling, she answered me. ' 1 wist oil their 
sport in the park is hot a shadow of that pleasure I find 
in Plato. Alna, good folk, they never felt what true 
pleasure meant.' ' And how came you, madam," 
quoth 1, ' to this deep knowledge of pleasure ? And 
what did chiefly allure you unto it, seeing not many 
women, and but very few men, have attained ther*- 
unto?' 'I will tell you,' quoth she, 'and tell you 
a truth which perchance ye may marvel at. One of 
the greatest benefits God ever gave me, is, that he 
sent me so sharp and severe parents, and so gentle a 
schoolmaster. For when I am in presence either o£ 
father or motber, whether I apeak, keep silence, sit, 
stand, or go, eat, drink, he merry or sad, be aewii^i 
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playing, dancing, or doing anything elsa, I must do 
it as it were in such weight, nnmber, n.nd measure, 
even so perfectly, aa God made the world, or else I 
am 80 sharply launtod, 90 cruelly threatened, yea, 
preseolly, Homeiiraea with pinches, nips, and bohs, 
and other ways (which I will not name for the lionoiir 
I hear them), so without measure misordered, that 1 
think myself in hell, till time come that I must go to 
Mr. Elmer, who tencheth me so gently, bo pleasantly, 
with such fair alluremeuiB to learning, that 1 think 
all the time nothing while I am with him. And 
when I am culled from him I fall on weeping. 
heCRuse whatsoever I do else beside learning, is full 
of grief, trouble, fear, aud whole misliking unto me. 
And thus my book hath been so much my pleasure, 
and briugeth daily more pleasure and more ; that in 
respect of it, all other pleasures, in very deed, be but 
trifles and troubles unto me.' 

" I remember this talk gladly, both because it is 
worthy of memory, and because also it was the last 
talk I had, and the Inst time that ever I saw that 
noble and worthy lady." 

Before leave-taking, AachBin obtained a promise of 
the Lady Jane to write to him in Greek, on condition 
that he should first v/rits to her, as soon as he arrived 
in the Emperor's court.* His epistle is extant in 
ohoice Latin. Alluding to the circumstances of their 
last interview, he declares her happier in her love of 
good books, than in her descent from Kings and 
Queens. No doubt he spoke sincerely ; but he 

" These particulnTB wa leiirn from a latter of Rogar's to 
StunaiuH. dated 14tli Dct-Bmber, 155(1, in which he promieaa 
to show Jilqg'b ©piatls to tlie Gennaa scholar, when it Hhcald 
nnive. It appears, too, that the Lidj was roqueated to 
oorrespond with Stunnius in Qroek. 
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knew not then hoir trulj. Her studious i^uielaile of 
Bpiritwas her indefeasible blessing, wbile hor rojiJ 
pedigree* was lilia an hereditary curse, afflicting her 
humility with unwilling greatness, and her innocence 
with unmerited distresB. 

When Jane Grey wns surprised with Plato in her 
hdnd, a sober hope might have conjectured, that if 
ever iJiere was a marriage made in lleaven, if everl 
earthly pair was predestined to bless each oiher and i 
their country, such a cou[)le were Jane Grey and her i 
cousin Edward, Of one blood, and coropnnionabla i 
age, their studies, talents, virtues, faith the same ; i 
each seemed a " fair divided excellence," lo be per- , 
fected ia holy uniou. lie, the Rentle offspring of a 
most ungentle sire; she the meek daughter of the i 
haughtiest of women ; both the elect exceptions of 
their races, as if the saintly Margaret of Lancaster, 
cutting off the intermediate line of Tudora' bad 
entailed her nature on these her distant progeny. 
But it was not to be so. Tbeii' fortunes were never 

■ Ab podigrees are not at evory bod/a finger'a end, and 
arc, indeed, the moat troublosutuQ part of modem hifitoiy , it 
may be well to reouiid the reader, tWt Lndir Joue Orej vnm 
tliB dniighter of Frances Brandon, tbe daiigliter ot Mnry 
Queen Dawoger of FiuncB, and aister of Haury VHI. by 
CharloB Brandon, thito of SniTolk. Her fatbei' waa Henry 
Qrey, Mnrquis of Dorset, doacended from Elizabeth, Quecil 
to Edward IV. by her forniof marriage, throngb ber aon. 
Thomns Grey, trho ninrried tho King's niece. The fatbor of 
Lady 3nne vtnit treatei! Duko of Suffolk, on tlio failure of the 
nuilo line of tbo Brandona. He had divorced bis first Lady, 
tlio diiughter of Fitzalan, Earl of Arundel, ou tho ground uf 
hnrrenness, in order to raarry FroncaB Brandon. Tbua among 
tho other eociformitieB between the Lady Jane and Edward, 
it may he obsorvort that both were ciiildren of divorced 
fathers. 
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ordained to meet, but ever to run parallel. Each 
bore anhile the lojal title, while olliers e:cerciseil tbe 
sovereign power, BoiU gave forced assent to deeds 
done in their name, which their hearts approved not. 
Both lived to see their kindred dragged, not guiltless, 
to tbe BCiitTold, though Jane was spared the a^on;^ of 
assenting to their eiiecutiou. In fine, they both died 
young, hut who can say that they either died initimely ? 
Rather he it thought, that they had done their work; 
they had fitted themselves for immortality: and ea 
for the work of the world, what God purposes. God 
will do, using indiflereutly the agencies of good and 
evil, as of day and night, sunshine and storm. Nor 
he it BujipoBed that He whose name is Merciful, was 
leas merciful in calling Jane to himself hy the swift 
stroke of an aio, than in conducting Edward home- 
wards by the slow declivity of a consumption. This 
at least is certain, that she was favoured in the defeat 
of the party which usurped her name. For what was 
the death she died, what had been the life in death of 
an inquisitorial dungeon, to what she must have 
undergone, if the ^ticked Dudleys had deflowered 
her conscience 1 forcing her to things which, in her 
simplicity, she could not distinguish " whether she 
suffered or she did," hut which would have left her, 
like Lucre tia, impure In her own eyes, though stainless 
before the universal reason ? 

After that memorable leave-taking, which had been 
sorrowful indeed, could he hare " looked into the 
seeds of time," Ascham proceeded to London, and in 
September set sail with the ambassador for (Jermany, 
where he continued three years, tbe busiest of Lis 
life : for besides his regular occupation as Secretary, 
his correspondence and intercourse with the most 
distinguished scholars, his active observations on the 
men whom he saw and the countries through which 
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he passed, and tbo unavoidable expense of lime in 
form and ceremony, he officiated as Greek tutor to 
the ambassfidar, to tvbom he read and expounded 
twice a day four days out of the week. In the morn- 
ing lie read and explained tliree or four (folio) pages 
of Herodotus, and in ihu afternoon two-hundred and 
twelve or thirteen lines of ISophocles or Euripides. 
Thus, according to bis oratorical biogi-apher Grant, 
he got tbrouRh, between the 13th of October. 1650. 
and the I'Jth August, all Herodotus, five 

plays of Sophocles, most of Euripides, and iwentj- 
one orations of Demoslbenes : a great deal fur an 
ambassador to listen to. On the other two days be 
copied the lettei'a of state sent to England, and at 
leisure moments entered his observations in his diary, 
and collected, if not arranged, the materials for hia 
treatise called " A Report and Discourse of the 
Affairs and State of Germany, and the Emperor 
Charles bis Court-"" His urbimity, readiness, and 
Roneral information, recommended him not less to 
Princes and Ministers, than his Greek, Latin, logic, 
and divinity, to John Sturmius and Jerome Wolfiua. 
The courtiers thought it a pity he was not always 
attached to an embassy, and the learned regretted 
that he should ever leave the schools. ^Vhatever he 
VfflB doing seemed his /orle, and so rife were his 
praises in every mouth, that be was in peril of the 

• The full title of this treatiso is, " A report of discourea, 
written by Roger AijcluLm, of tho aSdira and titato of 
GermanyT of tlie Emperor Cliarlcfl V. Lie court during 
certftin jeora, R-hilB the Faid Roger was there, printed by 
John Day, Alderagate-street." It is BiuJ to coiitaiu a clear 
indication of tbo cauapa th«t ijiduced Charles V. to resign. 
Its form ia that of a reply to a letter, vn-ittsu about 1552, 
but not published till 1570. Wd bavo road no part of it, bu 
it IB highlj spoken ot 
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vroe denounced against tboso whom " all men speak 
wel] of." 

A few miscellaneous extracts from his English 
correspocdence at this period, will not be nn iinpleft- 
sant relief lo our narrative. These notices, among 
many others, were nildressed to Mr. John llaTen, a 
Fellow of John's College. They confirm what we 
have said of Sir II. Morysine's Greek studies. 

■■ As I wrote in mj last letter, 3rd October, we came 
lo Mechlin ; I toid you at Ini^e both of the Abbey, 
with lOuti cuiis, and also the Landgrave (of Hesae,) 
whom we saw prieouer. He ia lusty, well-favoured, 
something like Mr. Hebilthrout in the face ; hasty, 
inconstant, and to get himself out of prison, would 
fighl, if the Emperor would bid him. with Turk, 
French, England, God, and the Devil. The Emperor 
perceiving his liusj head without constancy, handles 
him thereafter : hia own Germnno, as it is said, being 
well content that he is forthcoming. 

" John Frederick is clear contrary ; noble, coura- 
geous, constant, one in all fortunes desired of his 
&iends, reverenced by his foes, favoured of hia Em- 
peror, loved of all. He hatb been proffered of late, 
it is said, by the Emperor, that if be will subscribe 
to his proceedings, to go at large, to have all hia 
dignities and honours again, and more too. Hia 
answer was from the first one, and is still that he will 
take the Emperor for his gracious sovereign lord ; 
hat to forsake God and his doctrine, he will never 
do, let the Emperor do with hia body what he will." 

" At Mechlin we saw a strange biiil. The Emperor 
doth allow it 8rf. a-day. It is milk-white, greater than 
a swan, with a hiU somewhat like a shovel, and having 
a throat well able to awallow, without grief or touch 
of crest, a white penny loaf of England, except your 
bread be bigger than your bread-master of Sc. John's 
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is wont willingly to make it. The eyes are as red as 
fire, and, as thej a&y, au bunilred years old. It was 
wont, in Mo.iimiUau'e days, to tly with him wliither- 
soever he went." 

■' 4ch of October we went to BrusaelH. twelve miles. 
In the mid-way is a. town called Vilfort, with a notable 
Birong-hold of tbe Emperor'a ia it. Traitors and 
condemned persons he there. At the town's end is a 
notable strong place of eiecution, where worthy Will 
Tyndiill was uiiwortbily put to death. Ye cannot 
match Bmsaels in England, but with London, 

■■ At afternoon, I went about the to\m. I came to 
the Friar Carmeliiea house, where Edward BiUiok 
was warden ; not present there, but being then at 
Colen, in another Iioase of his, I heard their even- 
song : after I desired to see the library. A friar was 
sent, to me, and led me into it. There was not one 
good book hut Lyra. The friar was learned, spoke 
Latin readily, entered into Greek, having a very 
good wit, and a greater desire to learning. He was 
gentle and honest ; and being a Papist, and knowing 
me to be a Protestant, yet showed ma all gentleness, 
and would needs give me a new book in verse, titled 
De Rusticitate Horum." 

" I have seen the Emperor twice, first sick in his 
privy-chamber, at our first coming. He looked some- 
what like the parson of Epuratone. He had a gown 
on of black taffety, and a furred night-cap on his 
head, Dutch like, having a seam over the crown, I 
saw him also on St, Andrew's day, sitting at dinner 
at the feast of Golden Fleece ; he and Ferdinando 
lioth under one cloth of estate ; then the Prince of 
Spain ; all of one side, as Knights of the Garter do 
in England ; after orderly, Mr, Bussie. master of the 
horse, Duke d'Alva, a Spaniard, Diis Bavarire, the 
Prince of Piedmont, the Count of Hardenburgh. 
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" I Stood hard by the Emperor's table. He bod 
four courses : he !inJ eod beef very good, roast nmtton. 
bilked hare ; these of no service iu Eugland ; fed 
well off a capon. I have had a better from tniuo 
hostess Barnes many times in my chmtiber. He and 
Ferdinando eat together very handsomely, carving 
themselves where they list, without any curiosity. 

■' The Emperor dmnk the best that ever I saw; 
he bad his head la the glass five times as lung as 
any of us, and never Amnli loss than a good quart at 
once of Rhenish wine. His chapel Bung nouderful 
eunninglj all tbe dinner-while. 

" England need fear no outward enemies. The 
lusty lads verilj be in England. I have seen on a 
Sunday more likely men walking in St. Paul's Chureb 
than 1 ever yet saw in Augusta, where lieth an 
Emperor with a garrison, three lungs, a queen, three 
Princes, a number of Dukes, Ac. I study Greek 
apace, but no other tongue ; for I cannot. I trust to 
see England shortly. God willing. I am sorry that I 
hear no word from Ireland. Commendations to you 
all, because I would leave out none ; to Dr. Haddon, 
&ther Bucer, John Scarlett, mine hostess Bftmes." 

" If ye will know how I do, I think I shall forget 
all tongues but tbe Greek afore I come home, j 
have read to my Lord since I came to Augusta, 
whole Herodotus, five tragedies, three orations of 
Isocrates, seventeen orations of Demosthenes. For 
understanding of tbe Italian, I am meet well; but 
surely I drink Dutch better tban I speak Dutch, 
Tell Mr. D. Maden, I will drink with him now a 
carouse of wine ; and would to God he had a vessel 
of Rhenish wine, on condition that I paid iOs. for it ; 
and perchance when I come to Cambridge, I will so 
provide here, that every year I will have a little 
piece of Rhenish wine." 
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The Hockheim aad Joaanisberg, or whatever t 
WHS the prime vintage, when Rhine flowed from 
fountain to the sen t]irou){h the domaica of the 
Emperor Charles, was peuuliarlj congenial to Roger's 
palnte and soul, for in his next letter to Kaveo, 
written evidently witli the siiiauk on his lips, be com- 
tnencea, " This Rheniah wine ia bo gentle n drink, 
that I cacnot tell how ta do when I come home. 
Ati orderly attachment to the blood of the grape ia 
not unusual among great linguietB. We have already 
maulioned Beiitley's conatancy to port. Adelung usefl 
to call his cellar liia Dibliotheca Eeleetissima. 

But the studies, the diphmacy, and the 
viviolit]' of Asoham, were sorrowfully interrupted by 
the death of the young King, who had not only con- 
tinued hia pension, bnt appointed him his own Lati. 
Secretary in his absence, Edward VI. died July 0. 
15S8, having ^just lived lung enough to sign the will, 
which proved die death-warrant of Jane Grey. Ascham 
did not return till the few unhappy days of that Lady's 
nominal reign were passed, and she was a prisoner in 
tlie Tower at his arrival in September, from whence 
she would prohsbly in time have been liberated 
with a free pardon, had it not been for the madness 
of her father, who, ljy Joining in Wyat'a insurrection 
when the was on his pardon was hardly dry, may 
ba justly called an accessory to his child's murder. 
When Ascham. after three years' absence, again set 
foot on the English shore, he found England a sadly 
changed country : one royal patron dead, with dark 
suspicions hovering over hia grave, for it was whis- 
pered that Edward's health declined from the hour 
that the Dudleys came about him : the friendship of 
Elizabeth not only unavailing but dangerous: bis 
college friends and fellow students either dead, or 
flying, or imprisoned, or holding their preferments 
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and their very liTes, by a moat insecnre teoure. 
Cbeke, who hnd joined himself to the supporlers of 
Lady Jane'^ title, nos in prison. Bucer, who bad 
come to EDglaud only to lay his bones, where ihyy 
were uoE permitted to rest, waa no more. The per- 
sei'UlioD, which was accelerated by Wyat*8 unauc- 
eesaful nsiDg, was not jet begun, but was already 
lowering ia the distance, and, as it peculiarly 
threatened the Universities, Boger was not only 
likely to be deprived of his Fellowsiilp and support, 
but to undergo examinations and teats, which would 
have compelled him to put his conscience in the 
opposite scale to his interest and safety. He retired, 
however, lo Cambridge, to wait the event, not 
expecting nor soliciting anything from the now courCn 
and esteeming himself happy if he was overlooked. 
But he had frieuds whom ha knew not of, and one, 
that considering his acquiescence in the Ileformation, 
could scarcely be looked for. This was Stephen 
"diner, who, nt the accession of Mary, had beeu 
"vered out of custody, restored lo his see of Win- 
chester, and made Chancellor. But his great sup- 
porter was Lord Paget, by whose influence with 
Gardiner, he was called to court, and appointed u> 
the oEBce of Latin Secretary, which he forineriy held 
by the interest of Cecil, and which be declared tiiat 
be would not exchange for any other in the Queen's 
^t. Of this appointment he gives a lively account 
to his constant correspondent Sturmius, particidarly 
dwelling on the urbanity with which he was received 
by the Chancellor Bishop : — " Stephen, Bishop of 
Winchester, High Chancellor of England, hath 
treated me with the greatest courtesy and kindness, 
so that I cannot tell whether the Lord Paget was 
more ready to commend me, or the Chancellor to 
honour and protect me. There have not beeu wanted 
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those, wrlio have dono their best to stop ihe course of 
his beBevoleuce towards me. on pretence of relipon, 
but hnve profiiccd nothing. Therefore I am exceed- 
ingly bound to my Lord of Wincheater'a goodnesB, 
and gladly accept the cihligatiou. Nor I alone, hat 
many others have esperienced his goodness." 

" None are all evil." Let us not therefore suspect 
the sincerity, or the good sense of these grateful 
commendations, though bestowed on a name usually 
coQpled with Bonner. Gardiner might take pleasure 
in doing kindnesses, which did not interfere with 
his schemes of vengeance and spiritual empire, 
though to promote those schemes he stuck at no 
degree of cruelly. More intensely wicked than 
Bonner, who was merely brutal, ho was too wise to 
he more wicked than need was. He was learned 
himself, and inclined to promote all sorts of learning, 
which bad no tendency to eulighten men on points 
whereon the interests of Church and Slate required 
that they should be kept iu the dark. Ascham, 
whatever his religious sentiments might be, had 
always borne thera discreetly, and had " won golden 
opinions of aJl sorts of men." Moreover he was 
capable of being eminently useful, for it would have 
been difficult to find another who with such qualifica- 
tions for the secretaryship, and such diligence in the 
discharge of its duties, hod so little cupidity or 
ambition, or would be content with so humble a 
reward. 

The office of Latiu Secretary was then no sinecure. 
Almost immediately after the marriage of Philip 
and Mary, Ascham had to write seven and forty 
letters to as many foreign Princes, of whom the 
lowest in rank was a Cardinal. The elegance of his 
style, and his ready despatch were generally applauded. 
It is not easy to stale what were the emolumeiits 
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of the place ; but the pension which Ascliam hml 
eiijoyed from Edward VJ., wns eulftrged from len to 
twenty pounds a jear, nod, nl the special desire (if 
the Queen, and ihe Lord Chancellor, (who wns also 
Chancellor of CamUriii[fe Universiij,) ho retwined his 
Fellijwship of John's College, and his place of public 
Orator, wbeu by strict statute he migliL have been 
deprived of them, till they were vacated by hia 
mairiuge. The oliject of his choice was Mistress 
Margaret Howe, a lady of soino fortune and good 
family, to wliom he was united on tbe Isi. of June, 
1534. A letter from ihe " German Cicero." Sturmius, 
who currespoiided with our author wiib nil tbe warinih 
and fi'cqucncy of school friendship, dated the Ii4ili 
of the same month, jocosely reproaches bim with 
oniitiiiig to communicate such an importune piece of 
huainess. " Hut what is it I bear? Would yon 
keep ycur engagement close, for fear I sbuuhl send 
you a High-Dutch epithalamium? I am informed 
that your intended is niece to the wife of Mr, Widnp, 
that was governor of Guisnes when I was at Calais. 
Ah! hut she was an honest madnm, a fair and 
comely dame! If it he so, that you are going to 
make her your spouse, or if you have any other in 
your eye, do let me know, and tell me when the day 
is to be, that if I cannot myself be present at the 
espousals, I may seud Tbalassiua* to make my 

• ThfllnBsiufl woa tho Roqieu] nuptial god, as Hymen wua 
tho Oraek. A song wns siuag at woddinga, in wLicli "I'l 
Thilntfsie was ptrpotuallj repealed like nburdau. PlutEU'cb, 
who was veiy indiffercDtly aeqUEUiitiid with llomnn (uitiqni- 
ties, luid quite ii^iornut of tha Oecan aiid EtiiiBcnii lBJi|{uiigea, 
whieli weve to tLo Lutiu vihut the Auglo-Saxou is to the 
Euglinii, is aiidly puzulod to cuLjiliiin tliia woi-d : — no wouder, 
OB lie Bouglit it-B iltrivation in Oruek. If he muat give it an 
Hellenic urigui, would not Tboloasa, llio aoa, whence Voiiua 

vui. u, t. 
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compliraeiiU to your love in my ateod." Ascbam 
replied, — " Aa for my wife, she is the picture of her 
Bunt Walop. aud all that Jobn Stormius could niih 
the wife of Roger Aechara to be." 

In the enjoyment of honourable competence, cou' 
genial occupation, and domestic affection, we can 
hardly suppose that Aacham was quite at ease under 
the patronage of Queeu Mary and Bishop Gardiner; 
for, however free from personal apprehension, he could 
not coldly contemplate the perils, torments, and ext- 
cutiona of multitudes, among whom were soma M'houi 
he loved, and doubtless many whom he had known, 

The gentle creature whose praises he bad so 
industriously divulged over Germany had fallen 
beneath the axe, testifying, by her latest acts, her 
attachment to the studies of her happy years* 
Elizabeth, to whom he appears to have been really 
and warmly attached, continually assailed with plots 
and suspicions, was shifted about from ouc custody to 

ILTOU, and to wMoh Homer gtvea tha epitliet of "man;- 
Bounding," which is, moreovar, the cabuliatic type of 
chiLiige, fiuklcncsB, and ogitatioD, liave furuisbed a read; 
etyuoa ? 

* Lady Jane Qrey, or to speak more carreotly, 
Quililford Dudley (for alio pai*iahed in her honoymooa), 
wrote her la^t letter to her fiieter Catlierina in the blank 
pages of her Orooli TcBtamouti and when abe saw her 
bridegroom led to eiecutioD under hi>r prison wiadaw. eke 
wrote three several aeutencea in lior tablets in as many 
longuttges. The &rst iu Oi'eak, to thin cSect: — If hlti alma 
body Qhall give testimony against me befoi^ man, bis ble^od 
Houl shall rendar nn Eternal proof of my innotenco before 
Qoil. The second Latin : — The jiiatiee of men took anaj 
bis body, but tha divine mercy lias preserved his apirit 
The third in English : — If my fault deaorvod punishmaat, 
my youth and my iiuprudenca were worthy of eicuBB; 
and posterity will show me &vour. 



imother, obliged to veil her faith in equirocalioua and 
^xlenial coniplinuces. tcLiL'h, If she Iml a Cliristtnn 
lieart, must have been ej;eeedingly grievous to her 
coDscience, anil were, at all eveuts, cruelly miirtifvi(i^ 
to lier pride : for, to say no worse of it. any the leiiat 
interferetice wii.li the belief nnd worship of any huniBti 
Iteiug. ia the greatest poasible insult to human nature. 
Ridley, an old college acquaintance, was coDiinitted 
to the Barnes, and most of his earlier connectioiia in 
valuntary ex.ile. 

Some have wondered how ho escaped question him- 
self, as his intimacy with mauy of tlie chief Reformers, 
imi his profession of the reformed doctrines, were 
vreli kuoiTu. Bat a. greater marvel has been made 
of this than the case warrants. He had never been 
.1 very active promoter of the Reformation ; he had 
no share in the apiuls of the Church. No Catholir 
uould charge him with the seventies of former reigns ; 
nor oould Mary allege that he attempted or even 
approved her exclusion from the throne, (there it is 
poasible he was lucky in being abroad,) nor hud he, 
like Ridley, attempted to convert her. He bad 
nothing which it was worth while to lake from him ; 
his virtues were such as would have made his perse- 
cution veiy odious, and yet not such as to be anywise 
formidable ; for ho assumed no extraordinary sanctity 
or rigour. His talents were serviceable to his em- 
ployers, and dangerous to nobody. If he did not 
enter zealously into the re- establishment of the 
ancient Church, it does not appear that he opposed 
it by book or discourse; nor did he refuse, in the 
discharge of his office, to do what a zealous Protestant 
would not have done. Thus he translated into Latin 
the speech delivered by Cardinal Pole, on his first 
appearunce in Parliament in the quality of Legate, 
which necessarily contained an assertion of tlie papal 
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supremacy, and on iniputalioii of lieresy to ilie Ile- 
fiirmers. Aacham'a Imnslntion was niaJe by tlie 
(-'m-liiml's express desice, to lie sent to tbe Pope, 
nii(i Riiiiied foi" the iranslator a degree uf favour wilh 
ihiit liigb-liovn etclesinalic, of which he was a little 
pruud. We are far from accusing Roger of aposlacr, 
or meaii diBguise : ve only say, that there was no 
such Btuhlioriinesa in his religion us wilfully to pro- 
volie martyrdom. With such patrons as Paget uiirl 
Pole, he might easily be excused giving un upiuiiin 
on the disputeii points : his absence from mass miglil 
not be noticed ; and as long as his own deTotious 
were free, be «na not the man to censure tbe prac' 
tice, or contradict the opinions, of bis superiors, ll 
is true that Sir John Cheke was not so favourably 
treated ; to him was offered the alternative of re- 
uniitation or tiie stake. Let those who despise biui 
for accepting the former, remember what, old Fuller 
sHitb — " The Uaraes of Smitbfield were hotter than 
tbe pictures in the Book of Martyrs."* Nor in 
every man favoured with that perfect ussnrauca of 

* Sucli at l&TBt ia FuUei-'a mBaning »nii illiMti-atinii. 1 nm 
nfiuLd I linve not quoted liia wards esattlj*, fur, to tell trolli. 
1 know not in whitli of liis works to look for tiietu. But I 
recoUoet itadiug tlie acntiiuDnt in "Lnmb'a Selectiona," to 
^vliicb I o"'o my first Icuowledge and constant love of Fuller^ 
na of miinj- other wortliiaa. WLy aro not mure gema from 
our fliirly proao ^vrilcra acattsred over tliu coimtry by tbo 
]ieriodica]a) Selettions are sofiir from prtventing tlie study 
of the entire autliora, that tbcy promote it. Wlio could 
rend tbe extracts which lArab lioa givou from Fuller, ivitliout 
wiahjng to rend more of Che old Prebendary ? Bot great old 
hooks of the great old nutliura ai'e not in everybody's reacl]; 
luid though it in better to know tlieni tlioroughly than to 
know thera only hare and theic, yet it is a good wort to give 
a little to those who have neither titne nor meoaa to get 
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bid o\rn heliet, as to feel justified in Gacrifidng tlie 
life which he is aure God gave hira, for opinions 
which he only beticrea to be of God. Yet perhiipa 
CheltB suffered mora from his own ronscienue, tiiau 
the burners rould liave made him endure. He pined, 
and pined, and never held up h\s iiend. er took any 
delight in his old studies, but found that life itself 
may be bought loo denr, and only evaded the martyr- 
dom of fire, to stiller tlio lingering martyrdom of a 
brohen heart. But. tben, he bad upheld ibe title of 
Jane Grey : be liad, us far as bis power e.'tteuded, 
disiuheriled and bastardised Mary, which Ascham 
had not done. Tiiere was the mighty did'erence. 
The real grounds of the Marian persecution were 
political, not religious. Religion was only called in 
to smother the couaciences of the persecutors, some 
of whom would have shrunk from the deadly acts of 
vengeance ivhich thoy pDrpeirated. if they could not 
have contrived to beliuve that they were vindicating 
the true Church against soul-killing beresy. We say, 

more. Let every buuk-ivurm, whon, in any fmgraiit. acari.'o 
old tome, be diacavQ!^ n. eentence, a story, an illuatratiou, 
thnt ioea liia beu't j^ood, hnsteu to give it tliu widest circuliL- 
tion that newapa[i(irs nud luiigazines, peuuy and lialfpenny, 
oon afford. Keraetulier tliat 

The norot of avarice is lliat of kdsc. 

Apropos to the pictureB in the " Boolt of Martji'B." In tlioee 
ambollishmeDta of that yhuatly worli which pourtniy the 
Euffr^iingfl of the pruuitive Christ iima unrl^r the ItoTunii 
Emperore, there ia an aDScLrouiam whicli aHorJs a Biugulnj- 
■iiaplny of national antipathy. The Roiiian tanuontora oj-e 
nil in Spanish coatimie. The Inquiaition and the Anundu 
littd identified the ideas of Spain and peraecutioiL Even hi 
the ropreaantatiou of St. Lawreuca's martyrdom on the 
gridiron, wliioh ia dated ld. ^53, in tho reign of the Eiupei-or 
Volerum, a tlpuniah Bishop in hia mitre presides. 
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iidvisedly, some : for ibe prime inovere in all persecu- 
tions liave been men in different lo all creeds, wbo 
liiive regarded articles of fiiiih ns creniures of sialutee, 
nrdained lo secure the permunence of vistitutioim, 
and the security ofcoiistiiiiled authonties. Here and 
there, a Bonner or a Jeffreys appears, in whom the 
luat of blood is uoL a mere metaphor, but, a physii^d 
appetite ; but they are iia rare a pheiiomnnon os iLb 
Kianiese twins. But 1 duulit whether Chrislionitj', 
bo we ver corrupted with error, ever urged oneliuman 
heiug to oppress or destroy auoiher. An erring 
piety may consent to persecution ; but the proranleni 
iif persecution aro Eeveiigfl, Auibiiion, Avarice, ami 
the other bastards of the Worhl, which the Church 
adopted when she married the World. It may i* 
said that among ibe victims iu Clary's reign, there 
were many poor, inaigiiilicant individuals, that could 
be formidable to no government ; but if it were pos- 
sible, at this distance of lime, to investigate tbe 
liiatory of such cases, we should find that there wsa 
some old quarrel, some malicious neighbour, some 
Tony Fire-lhe-Jcijij'it at the bottom of it. Besides, 
there is uoLhing provokes High-Chureh so much as 
that a poor mau should presume to think for himself; 
and tlie Church of Home is THE High-Church. 

Ill fact, niany more aolive and decided Protestants 
than Ascham were unmolested in the era of burnings, 
and we doubt if negative Protestantism brought any 
lo tbe stake. Any reason, religious or pulitical, will 
serve a despotic government to destroy a suspected 
person ; but Gardiner had too much sense to burn a 
good subject only because he had doubts about the 
ubiquity, or was not quite convinced of the espedieney, 
of Duleia to the Virgin, or Hypo-duleia* to her image. 

* Tlie worabip of tlio Vii'giu w-us Hypcr-dalela, tiiat to litr 
image profesaedly "relative." — 1>. C. 
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In the black list of persecntors, depend upon it, there 
have Leeu three Atiieiats to one sincere bigot. 

Dr. Jubnsoii, mho prefaced BeniieL's edition of 
Aacham"s works with a short memoir, controveris 
the opinion, thitt either the innocence of his life, or 
tLe usefulness of his pen, was the cause of his 
eecurily. in a paragrflph which deserves to be quoted, 
as exhibiting the Doctor's skill in the art of seeming 
to mean much, and moiniiag littlo or notliing 
"But the truth ia," sajs the great Cham, "that 
morality was never suffered to protect heresy in itie 
days of persecution ; nor are we sure that Asehara 
was more clear from common failings than tboso that 
suffered more ; and whatever iiiiglit he his abilities, 
they ware not so necessary but Gardiner could easily 
have Eupplied his place with anolbcr secretory. 
Nothing is more vain tlian, at a distant time, to 
examine the motives of discrimination and partiality ; 
for the inquirer, having considered interest and 
pohcy, is obliged at last to omit more frequent and 
more active motives of human conduct, — oiprice, 
accident, and private affection. At tliat lime, if 
some were punished, many were forborne ; and of 
many, why should not Aficham happen to he one ? 
He seems to have been calm and prudent, and content 
with that peace which he was suffered to enjoy; a 
mode of conduct that seldom fails to produce 
securitj." 

If all the Protestants under Mary had expressed 
their protestation in sentences of such oracular no- 
meaning as the foregoing, they might have sat 
quietly in the chimney-nook, aud warmed their 
Christmas ale with the faggota that were wasted in 
burning them. But the very httle sense that there 
ia in the Doctor's multitude of words ia not true. 
Rigidity of morals, formidable or conspicuous virtue, 
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is SO far from being a protectiou against persecution, 
llmt notliiog provukea persecutors so much. But 
lliat sort of soeiftljle goodness commonly called iniio- 
osnce, irliiuh conaisla iii the abseni:e of all qualiliea 
that can excite envy or fear, is tlie best aecuriiy. 
AacltHiu. whh. all his geuius and all liis business like 
talents, had a great deal of simplicity, a childishness, 
that admirably Htted him for an instructor of cliildren. 
Witness his observing little iu the foremost potentate 
of the age but his resemblance to the parson of 
Epurstoiie, and his quaffing a quart of P.henish at a 
gulp. Now even the staunch murderer will not kill 
a child if he can help it ; and something of the same 
sentiment protects nil childish persons, and even 
idiots. Hud Burke burked the learaedest professor 
in Edinburgh, he would not have excited so much 
popular indignation as he did by murdering Daft 
Jamie. 

After all, what proof is Ihere that Ascham did 
offer any overt opposition to the Catholic doctrines or 
ceremonies in the time of peril ? aud for whatever 
suspicion might adhere to his real opinion, a word 
from Cardinal Pole (who is honourably recorded as 
the advocnte of mercy and moderation) would have 
been sufficient to screen ft more obnoxious persoii 
from trouhlesome interrogatory. Pole was even 
intimate with Ascham, of which Boger does not omit 
to inform Sturmius: — " Reverendissimua Cardinalis 
Polua valde humanus eat, et hand scio nn quisquura 
Italus, eloquentire laudo, cum eo comparari quest. 
Me utitur volde familiariter." " The most Reverend 
Cardinal is the very pink of courtesy, and for elo- 
quenee, I know not if Italy ever produced his equal. 
He is hand and glove with me." The friendship of 
Pole must have been very serviceable to Ascham 
after the death of his patron Gardiner, who expired 
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Ootofaer '2i. 15S5. That tlie latter was a ruthless 
persecalor, wiia m a great dogreu ilie vice of hia age ; 
that he was ad nmbitious time-server, and wruLO in 
defence of the sup vein ncy cluimed by HeurjVllI. 
\¥as his own peculinr I'uult, and poes a greiit v/oy lo 
deprive his uruelties of the ullowance tliey niight 
otherwise dniiu on tbe ground of a mistttlten con- 
science. Those who delight in contemplating the 
agonies of an impeinteni deatli-bed, may firii! a very 
satisfactory account of Gardiner's in the Book of 
Martyrs, 

What might have heeii the conaeijuence to 
England and to Aschain liaJ filary reiyned much 
longer, is not very easy to conjecture, Imi she died 
loo soon to accomplish her purpose, nnJ five years 
too late for her own fame and happiness. Of daatli- 
beds there are very seldom well- authenticated ac- 
counts. Nothing in Fox a inartyrology is so apocryplinl 
as his tales of judgments upon the persecutors. We 
read, indeed, that Mary brolte her heart for the loss 
of Calais, but it does not appear that she suspected 
any judgment in the matter. Cardinal Pole died a 
few hours after — a fortunate cirn it m stance for himself 
and the country, for there was a rumour of designs 
among the Catholics to advance his claims to the 
throne, which were about aa valid as Jane Grey's. 

The accession of Elizabeth seemed lo promise 
high preferment to her quondam preceptor; especially 
as the deprivation of so many ecelosiastica, who 
refused the oath of sujiremacy, made a great deal of 
room. And in truth he was notaltogethar neglected. 
He was continued in his office of Latin secretary, 
restored to his honorary dignity of Greflk preceptor 
to ihu Queen, and, on the deprivation of George 
Palmer, LL.D., was installed in the prebendary of 
Wetwang, in the cathedral church of York, on the 
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mil March, 1699. He bad tho opportunity of 
freijuent iiiierviews wUh her Majesty, and had the 
favour to talk Greek and LatiD, and play chess v/ith 
her, — openingB which a more artful and ambitioua 
mau might easily have improved. But the pride or 
modesty of Roger would not suffer him to ask any 
thing for Ijiniself or others. Indeed he used to houst 
of his hack ward II ess in this particulur, often averring 
in conversation, that duriug all the happy hours that 
he had enjoyed his Lady Sovereign's presence, he 
never opened his mouth to enrich himself or auy ihnl 
belonged to him ; that to serve his tnisiresa well was 
Lis heat reward ; that he had rather freely vrm her 
good opinion than he dressed out iu lier munificence. 
The Lord Treasurer, who was his friend and well- 
wisher, often admonished faim to take less pains, and 
urge more requests. But Ascham was slow even to 
receive what was offered, and thoroughly content with 
his condition, which, tliough moderate, was never, as 
Anthony a Wood states broadly, and a hundred others 
have copied from him, miserably poor. He had 
always sufGcient for the day, and was not one of 
those that lay up store for the morrow. He was 
extremely indignant when any one offered him pre- 
sents to purchase his interest with the Queen, saying, 
that God had not given him the use of his tongue 
that it might be venal and subservient to his profit. 
Queen Elizabeth has been censured for scanty remu- 
neration of her faithful servants; a fault seldom 
found with princes in these days, when Economy 
would fain starve Gratitude to death. Ascham has 
been cited as an instance of her parsimony. But it 
should he remembered that, iu the beginning of her 
reign, neither she nor her kingdom were rich ; and 
thai her rigid economy did not always preserve her 
from financial embarrassments. Yet Grant assures 
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IIS. iLat elie Hid bestow nianj uusoliuiied bouniies nn 
lier tutor. Nihilniiiiniiii tomen l!rijia Majestos vivllit 
euni et mni/iiU heiicficHs f ana mwiijkii rotiintalt 
hciiiihtfirii. 'i'Jiia is Bftving a great cleul, far litlle is 
gi>t at cuuit without asking for it. 

But we fire t«ld, by Wood, Llojd. Oaniden. Fuller 
and others, that Roger was di acred ilably impoverished 
in his latter days, by his addiction to dice, and cock' 
figiiling. Wood, who does not seem to have loved 
his memory, says, that altliough he hud a i:onsidenible 
fortune with his wife, yet, notnitlislouding " that and 
his place, lie lived and died not according to his con- 
dition, being given to dicing aud cock -lighting." And 
Lloyd, in his Stiile-WnrHiins, asserts that "what be 
got by his ingenuity, he lost by his gaming, viz., at 
dice and cock-fighlinR." Fullpr, who gives AsehnDi an 
honourable place amongst the Worlhica of Yorkshire, 
says that in Lis youth, his recreation wna tbe bow, 
but in his riper years, one lees healthful and leas 
innocent; to wit, cock-fighting. Bishop Nicholson, 
in his English Historical Library, questions the 
authority of ihcse allegations, but had he looked into 
" the Schole-iasBter " or Grant's oration, be would 
have found thai they were correct, as far as regards 
our Author's partiality to the exhibitions of the 
feathered gladiators, for he himself announces his 
iutention of publishing a trefl.tise on the subject, as 
follows; — "But of all kinds of pastime fu for a 
gentleman, I ■will. GoH-wiJlhif/, in fitter place, more 
at large declare fully in my book of the cock-pit, 
which I do write to satisfy some, I trust, with some 
reason, that he more curious in marking other men's 
doings than careful in mending their own faults, and 
fcome also will busy theniselTes in marvelling and 
adding thereunto unfriendly talk, why I, a man of 
good years and of no ill place, I thank God and my 
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friend, do ninko choice to spend too raocli lime iu 
wriLing of t.ritlea, as tlie school of shooting, Lhe cock- 
pit, &(;." To the offence given by ihcse pursuits, his 
eulogist poiotedly FLlliides, in that funeml oration to 
which tlie Kiognipliers of .\schain hiive been so 
lui'l^ely indebted, '■ Wbnt should liLiider Roger AachRm 
from liaviiig hia lionest diversions, from using bis bow, 
or engaging in the Ahctrijomachia ? " Hence il 
appears, hut too clearly as many would say, ibat 
Roger was a cock-fighter. Had he been a contem- 
porary of Hogurth, his features would have been 
preserved in that woiiderful tnaii's living represeo- 
lation of the oocU-pit. It is also evident, that certain 
curious persons were scandalised at tije propensity, 
not however, as tender-hearted persons unacquuinteil 
with ancient manners may suppose, on account of tlie 
inliniiianity, or Tulgarity of the amusement, hat 
because it was not deemed compatible with the severity 
of the acholaatle chnructor. Few, if any, in tiie 
sixteenth centurj', condemned any sport because it 
involved the pain or destruction of animals, and none 
would call tho pastime of monarehs low. At n more 
advani;ed min, Isaac Walton — "surely not n man 
ungently made "—whan, in describing the best 
method of stitching a frog's thigh to a pike-hook, he 
cautions you " to iisf him its if you ioi-ed him." never 
suspected that the time would come, when his in- 
struction would expose him to a charge of cruelty, of 
which there was not a particle in his wliole compo- 
sition ; or in Roger Ascham's either. Angling is, 
doubtless, much litter recreation for a " coniemplativo 
man," besides being much cheaper for a poor man, 
than cock-fighting, hut it is equally opposite to the 
Poet's rule which bids us 
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" >icvac to blood our ploBsuro or our priiie 
IVith sarrow of the iDeanest thing that foal'." 
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If the auimal safToring be computed, llie sod is nu 
altar of mercy connmred lo tbe I'haoe, for llie excile- 
ment of the combat is au instinctive jjleasurp to the 
pugnacious fowls, who. could they give an ojiinioii 
on tlie euljject, would iiifiillibly prefer dyiuj,' in 
glorious battle to having tlieir oecks ignomtniously 
wrung for the spit, or enduring tho m'taetiee of 
superannofltion. We do not deny that our author 
showed ill lliis particular a strange taste, but it a 
taste we have ourselves known to exiat in men of llie 
kindest honrtg. and most powerful miudii. Are not 
the features of Lord Albemarle Bertie, in Hoganhs 
print above mentioned, iudieutive of benevolent sini' 
pliciiy?* Roger never lived to publish, or pro- 
hiibly to compose, his npology for the couk-pit; but 
WB know not whether it was in pursuance of bis 
recommendation that a yearly cockfight v&e till 
laieiy. II part of the annual routine of the northern 
free-schools. The master's perquisites are alill called 
Click -[I en nil's. 

We slicjuld by no means have wondered, if Aachnm 
bad dedicated bis " cock-pit" to Queen Elizabeth ; fur 
that learned lady, at her famous viait to Kenilwortli. 
was eiitertiiined with bear-baiting, and loiiked willi 
much complacence on tbe " bloudy cyn arc torn achy." 

But iu idl this, wliat proof is tbere that Aficham 
was a Gamester ? This Hecms to be a gratuitous 
flssumplion, suggested by the circumstflnce tbat bo 
left his family ill provided for. But that is the cose 
iviib scores of poor clergymen, who never rattled 
dice-box or polished spurs. Hia income wiis narrow 

* ThU noblemaii, wlio ia nlao reproaontcd ai ottsudiug a 
imgilistic ongngOHieut, in tLo luarcli to Fiiicljlc)', was outiroly 
lilind ; a circuimrtaJieB wbiiih easily exiiiaioH lua partuJitj to 
Kseuas ofnuUy uxciLeiucnt. 
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— his wife's large fortune la only attested bv Wood- 
be was neither importunate to get, nor proviileitt ti> 
save — his purse and bouae were always open to the 
distressed acholar, and ■whatever was bis, was liia 
friends' also. He delighted mucli in an epigram of 
Martial — 

Extra fortnnBiQ Bit quiuquid doniitur onticiB ; 
(Juaa Holiw deiloris, semper babebis opes. 

The fi'iondly boun froai Tute itaelf secures, 
And what you (jive, ^iiidl be for ever yonrB. 

This is not the way to grow ricli. Roger Ascbara 
wua generous, and it may be imprudeut : but there is 
no just cause for supposing him vii?iously extravagaot. 

There is little more to relate of tlie last ten years 
of his life. Finding iiis health injured by night- 
studies, be for a time discontinued them, nod became 
nn early riser ; but towards the close of 1568 be sat 
up several niglits successively in order to ficisb a 
poem addressed fc) the Queen on the new year, 
That new year be was never to see. Long subject 
to fever, and latterly to a lingering beciic, his over- 
exertioD brought on a violent attack which his 
weakened constitution was unable to withstand. 
Sleep, which he had too long rejected, could not be 
persuaded to viait hira again, though be was rocked 
in a cradle ; all opiates failed, and in less than it 
week, exhausted nature gave way to the slumber, 
from which there is no waking on this side of the 
grave. He took to his bed on the 38tb of December, 
und expired on the 30tfa of the snme month, 15li8, 
aged fifty-three. He was attended to the lust by Dr. 
Alexander Nowel, Dean of St. Paul's, who, on tba 
ensuing fourth of January, preached liis funeral 
sermon, in which be declaies that be never knew 
man live more honestly nor die more chriatianly. Aa 
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be had many friends, and no oiieinies, liie death waa 
B common sorrow, and tjueeo ElizalieUi is reported 
tu have aaid, ihai she would niiher have thrown ten 
thousand pounds into the sea, than have lost her 
Ascham. And well nii(iUt ahe say so, for whom had 
he left behind that loved her bo truly, served her ao 
disinterestedly, or here auch fair lealimony to her 
name ? 

Ascham left three sous, Giles, Dudley, and 
Sturniiua, (the luat so iiumed after his Stnisburg 
L'orrea pendent,) of whom the eldest could not be more 
than twelve years of age; with his last breath be 
recommended the cure of their education Co their 
mother. It wna piirtly with a view to the instruction 
of his own children, that he commeneed the '■ Schole- 
ntaster," the work by which he is most and beat 
known, to which he did not live to set the lust band. 
He communicated tlie deaign and ioipurt of the book 
in a letter to Sturmius, iu which he states, that not 
being able to leave his sons a large fortune, he was 
reaolved to provide them with a preceptor, not one to 
be hired for a great sum of money, but marked out at 
home with a homely pen. In the same letter he 
^ves his reasons for employhig the English language, 
the capabilities of which he clearly perceived and 
candidly acknowledged, a high virtue for a man of 
that age, who perbaps could have written Latin to 
his own satisfaction much more easily than bis native 
tongue. But though the benelit of his own offspring 
might be his ultimate object, the immediate occasion 
of the work waa a conversation at Ceeil'a, at which 
Sir Richard Sackville expressed great iiidignation 
ut the severities practised at Eton aud other great 
schools, ao that boya actually ran away for fear of 
merciless flagellation. This led to the general 
subject of school discipline, and the defects in the 
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iben ealalilislied modes of luilion, AficUam coinciding 
wilh llie seiilimeiils of ihe eompriTiy, and proceeding 
lo esplaiii liis own views of improveoJent. SnckTiDe 
requested liim to commit liia opiiiiona to piiper, and 
the " Scliole-master" was tlie result. Il was not 
publisLed till 1070. when it appeared wiilia dedicfttioni 
hy his widow to Sir William Cecil, tlie great Lord* 
Hurleii;li, iu wliich she pathetically declai'es her 
destitute condiiiou. and prays liia protection for her 
orphan family. The appeal was not made in vain,' 
for Cecil's interest procured her son Giles, a Fellow- 
lihip at John's College. He had been previously 
educated ut Westiiiinster, nuder Giunt. his fflthers 
biographer, and he inherited, in a great degree, hia 
father's sldll in Latin epistolary composition. 

Our iiraita will not allow ns lo extend our quotatious 
from this work so far ns ive could wisb, or fully to 
enter upon the merits of Aseham's plans for iusiruci- 
ing j-outh iu the languages, but we may quote a few 
passages, whicli throw light upon the authoi-'s good 
Beuse and good nature. To all violent coercion, and 
extreme punishment, be was decidedly opposed: 
" 1 do agree," says ha, ■' with all good selioolmasle 
in these points, to have children brought to goo 
perfectuess in learning, lo all honesty in manners ; 
TO brive all faults rightly amended, and every vice 
severely corrected, but for the order and way that 
leadeth rightly to these points, we somewhat differ." 

" Love is better than fear, gentleness than beating, 
to bring up a child rightly in learning." 

" I do assure you there is no such whetstone to 
sharpen a good wit, and encourage a will to learning, 
us is pruise." 

These are expressions which must have galled the 
worthy wielders of the rod exti-emely. Tlie charge of 
over-harshness they could endure and gloiy iu, but to 
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be accused of igoDniiice, etupiJity, and a fake appre- 
ciuiion of talents, must biive been trulj provoking. 
Speaking of llieir clumstnesG iu Ladn composition, 
he says : — '■ The schokr is commonly beat for ibe 
making, when the master were more worthy lo be 
boat for the mending, or rather marring, of the same ; 
ibe master beiug as ignorant as the child what to say 
properly and fitly to the matter." 

Are not masters, of a somewhat higher order, still 
sometimes apt to mistake preeocious apprehensiveneSB 
for a firm promise, and natural tardiness for wilful 
suUenness, or uncoBquerabla indotility '/ Let such 
consider well the voice of experience utt«red by Roger 
Ascham : — 

■' This will I say, that even the wisest of your great 
beaters do as oft punish nature tia tliey correct faults. 
Yes, many times the better nature is the Borer 
punished. For if one by quickness of wit take his 
lesson readily, atiotbep by hardness of wit taketh it 
not so speedily ; the fii-st is always commended, the 
other is commonly punished, when u wise school- 
master should rather discreetly consider the right 
disposition of both tlieir natures, and not so much 
weigh what either of lliem is able to do, as what 
either of them is likely to do hereafter. For this I 
know, not only by reading of books in my study, but 
also by experience of life abroad in the world, that 
those which he commonly the wisest, the best learned, 
the best men also, when they be old, were never 
commonly the quickest of wit when they were young. 
Quick wits commonly be apt to take, uunpt to keep. 
Some are more quick to cuter speedily than able to 
pierce far, even like unto over sharp tools, whose 
edges be \ery soon turned. Moreover commonly 
men Tety quick of wit, be also \ery light of condition, 
and thereby veiy ready of disposition to be carried 
vui. u. I. 
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over quickly to any riot and unlhriftiness when thej 
be young, and tberofore seldom oiiber lioneat of life, 
or rich in living, whea titej be old. For qdick in 
wit and liglil in niaiiner, be either seldom troubled, 
or very soon wenry, with carrying a Terj heavy puree. 
Quick nits be also, in niosl part of all their doingB, 
overquick, baaty, rash, heady, sud brainsick. * * * 
In youth tliey be ready scoffers, privy mockers, and 
ever over light and merry. lu ago, sore, testy, very 
waapiah, and always over miserable, and yet few of 
thein come to any great age. by reason of their mia- 
ordered life when tlioy were young; but a great deal 
fewer of tbem come to show any great countenance, 
or bear any great authority abroad in tlie world, but 
either live obscurely, men know not how. or die 
obscurely, men mark not when. They be like trees, 
that show forth fair blossoms and broad leaves in 
spring time, but bring forth small and not long- 
lasting fruit in harvest time, aud that only such as 
fall aud rot before they be ripe, aud so never or 
seldom come to any good at all." The life and death 
of a town wit could not be more succinctly described. 

The following sentence is so beautifully expressed, 
and contains so just and religious a view of the divine 
economy at the conclusion, that we cannot forbear it, 
though it has been quoted often enough to be familiar, 
even to such as are no readers of blaek-letter : — 

" The fault ia in yourselves, ye noblemen's 
cliildren, and therefore ye deaerre the greater blame, 
that commonly the meaner men's cliildren come to 
be the wisest counsellors and the greatest doers in 
the weighty affairs of this realm. And why ? God 
will have it so of his providence, because ye will have 
it no otherwise by your negligence." If negligence 
of study be meant, the censure is no longer appli- 
cable. For the sons of the nobility labour us hard for 
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ucademical diBlinctioQa as the ^oul!i lo whom learuiug 
IS to lie instead of bouse and Inud. All classes (Cu 
nliom insLruclian iB atijiinable at all) emulate eauli 
other ill the race of iDtellcct, rand a book on any sub- 
ject by a peasant, or a peer, is no luiiyer so mucli as 
a Dine-dajs wonder. But iii tbe application of their 
aitainiiients to the purposes of vrorldly advancemeul, 
the plebeian has still the start, possessing also ibis 
inestimable advantage, that he can submit to mucli 
more, and tnalio himself much more sei-viceable. 
without lha losa of poraocal dignity. Men. Tery 
higlily descended, will sometimes do mean actions, 
but tbcn they lose their self-esteem, nnd throw theio- 
aelves away; but let a man once be convinced that 
nothing iisefnl (to himself or others) can ba mean, 
and he needs nothing else hut honest industry 
raise him to the top of the tree. Poor and proud 
must ' perish in his pride.' " 

One extract more, and must unmllingly take 
leave of Roger. We have seen advertisements of 
quack Bchoolmaslers (a race almost as immerous as 
the quacks in pliysic, and more mischievous by hidf), 
where, as a bouus to good guardians (for It can hardly 
be intended for parents), there is an "N'.B. No 
Tncations." This is probably defended on the 
gronud, that any interruption of studies is not only 
B loss of time, but unfits the mind for returning to 
itfl labours. Some poople were of that opinion in the 
sixteenth centary, but not so was Ascham, who 
Btrenglhens his own by others' sentiments ; — " I 
heard a good husiiund at his book say, that to omit 
study some time of the year made as much for the 
increase of learning, as to let the land lie faDow for 
some lime malieth for the better increase of com. 
If the land be ploughed every year, the com cometli 
ihin up, — so those wbich never leave poring on their 
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books have ortentiraes as tbin invention as other 
poor men Lave," Hear this, ye little boys, and 
when Christmas comes sing a Christinas carol to tha 
memory of Roger Aschiim, who was one of the iruest, 
and wisest friends you ever bad, — the pupil of Sir 
John Cheke. the tutor of Queen Elizabeth — of whom 
Sir Richard Sackville* said that he whs the "scholar 
of the best master, and the master of the best 
scholar." 

The method of learning Latin (of course equally 
adapted to nny other language) advised by Aacham 
consists chiefly in double translation. Ho would 
have the master construe and eiplmn a given portion 

* Sir Blcbard Sackville, father to that famous Thumu 
Snckvilla who wroto tho " iDcluction to the Mirror tur 
Magiatratea," perhaps the beat poem produced betwetn 
Chaucer and Spenser, was Chanoellor of the Exchequer, and 
BO faiDDUB for the wealth whici ha ainaafled, that he wis 
aongramaiaticolly colled Fill-sack. The family came in with 
William the Conqueror. Sir Richard Sackrillo died in 15Bfi, 
and his loss waa severely felt by ABoham, whoae "Schole- 
maater," aays Dr. Johnson, " though hogun with alacrity, in 
hopea of a considerable reward, was slowly aitd Gorrowfallv 
finished, in the gloom of disappointment, under the proasure 
of distresB." The ofSce of patron ivsa for flomo years heredi- 
tary in tba hQUBQ of Sackville. The praiaeB bestowed upon 
CharlcB, Earl of Dorset, by grateful or hungry poets, would 
Ell a large folio. Nor did they ceaao with his death. 
Prior's dedication to his son. is one of the moat oleguct 
panegyrics in the Engliab language, and Pope's Epitaph, 
though very incorrect in eipreaaion, will make Dorset longer 
remembered than any of his own writinge, though Drydon 
puts him on a level with JuTenal, 

BLpBt Peer I h\s gre^i forerather'A cvdry ^ruc 
ReflecUn^ mid rcflecttii In hip race ; 
WhLle olher BuckhurftU. eEher DorecU fthlnv, 
And poetB atat, or patrons, deck thv Une. 
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ol (in author to the pupU, till the words find arrauga- 
meiit were fixed ia the ineraorj ; thea let the pupil 
be set apart, and, without: prompter, write deim itie 
translation in English ; and after a siilBcieat inter- 
val, turn it hack into Latin, on a separate piece of 
paper. Then let the roaster compare the Bocond 
translation with the original, and explain such dif- 
ferences of diction and idiom as niaj occur, referring 
to the grammar for the proper rules ; thus teaching 
the grammar in the concrete rntlier than in the 
nhstmct. Whatever difficulties may attend tlie 
adoption of this ej-stem in public eatalilishments, it 
is obviously most proper for private tuition and self- 
icBtructton. 

The ■' Schole-master " ia the best known of all 
Ascham'a worlis. Of the Tosophilus, nothing more 
need be said, except that an admirable analysis of it, 
with copious extracts, may be found in the Retro- 
spective Eeview, vol, i., p, 78. Of hia "Eeport and 
Discourse of the Affuira and State of Germany," 
published after hie death, in 1570, we have already 
spoken. His Latin Epistles were collected and 
edited by his admirer, Dr. Grant, with a dedication 
to Queen Ehzabeth, and that panegyrical oration to 
wliich we have so often referred. An immense deel 
of information might be gleaned from these letters, 
as to the literary and political state of Europe at a 
moat interesting juncture. The mere names of 
Ascham's correspondents show how much intercourse 
aubsisted between scholars in those days. Anthony 
Wood attributes to our author a treatise against the 
Mass, hut this is doubtful. 

Ascham was of a slender form and weak conati- 
tution, temperate in his general habits and particularly 
averse to a Qsh diet, which in those fasting times 
was a considerable inconvenience, He was interred 
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iu the most private manner, in St. Sepnlciire's. 
Buchannn wrote an epigram on his death, v/iih which 
we shall couclude ; — 

Aacbiunum extincbum patHte. Qraiatque Ctunrcnic 
Ec Latin! yer& (mm pietnte doleiit. 
PrincipibiiB vh.it cams, juuundua nmiois, 
modica, in moya dicere fniaa neqiut. 

The native Musea join with thoae of Greeco 
And mij^litj Roma, in pIouB gri^f f""" Aacbani, 
Whom PrincQH valued, and hia friouJa boloved : 
With little wealth ha lived, and apotleBS fame. 



Some of our readen may feel b little carinaity to knoiv 
who WHS the Mr. Eliatr of whom Ludy Jaue Bpeoka eo aS'ec- 
tionatolj-. Ho will not he foiinil under that name in sny 
Biographical Dictionary with whioh we fvre aoniiiiiiitod. Yet 
he wod a mau of soms noto : he suffered pcreecution, and 
obtojlied the character of a persecutor. Aa it may not be 
unprofitable to contrast with the quiet unambitioua life of 
Roger Aaoham tlie pertiu'bod cai'eer of one of Mb eorlieat 
friends, who made what would be called a better nee of hia 
o]iportuiiiticB, we ahall set down a few noticea of Mr. Elioer. 
rcfaiTing those who wiflh to know mora, to "Btrypa's Life of 
Biahop Ajlmer," "Nenl'a History of the Puritans." and tbo 
other works from which we derive our knowledge of the 
Bcuie^iaatical history of hie times ; warning tlipm. however, 
againfit believing oitber party too confideotly in any point 
where they could err without wilfully lying. 

The name of this iiitie great mui iu tarionfily written 
Elmer, Aylmer, or, aecordiog to his own signature, ^^Injer. 
Ho was of a good old family, na bia Saico name indicates, a 
younger brother of tbo Aylmera, of Aylmer-hall, Norfolk; 
born 1521, Btuiiied both at Oxford and Cambridge, as was 
theti UBunl, at the coat of Henry Oroy, Marquis of Dorset, and 
afterwards Duke of Suffolk. When he woa well fumiahad 
with UniverEity learning, the Mai'quis made him tutor to his 
nwu daughterx, of whom Jane wok tbs eldest. Btiug a zealous 
Protestant, he instilled into his pupil the prineiples of tliu 
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rafonned wlipon: for a time, he was tliB only prMiober in 
LeioBUtetebicB. (Bo it reuollectocl, thnt not every curuta, no, 
Dor every rector, waa thga a preacher, or evcju u vbodGr of 
litliograpiieii MS. Jormonii ; to supply which daEcieouj the 
Homiliefi wora put forth.) Ity tliu irit^ruHt of hia (latruuB lie 
vus iDade, in 155^, ArohdeiLcon of titowe : but, Miiry Bin> 
■Meciiug, be at unce oonfivuieii hia reputntion iiQii lost hia 
arahdeacomy, by dii^putiug iigaiuHt tlie renl pi-eSHDce in the 
Convocation conimenced on the Iflth of Ootober. Ho was 
one of aiE, who. in the tuidiit of all tbe violeueea of that 
dencaJ lueembly, ohalleoged all comers to arguo on all 
points of religion, and oQiired to maintoiu tho RefonnatioB 
against the world. But wben tho eocular power interfered 
in the controversy, ^liuer withdi'ew lioyund aeoi ; the 
gbortneas of his stature providentially proMrving bis life. 
Fur tbe ship wbentin he woa embarked being suspected, 
and aearoliGd by tlio agents of perKocution. lie woa concealed 
in B large n-ine-vesael, which bad a partition in the middlo : 
BO that wiiile the bloodhounds were lapping wino from the 
one side the cjwk, -Elmer lay ani^ in tho othor. This tide, 
whicb I relate on the authority of my Bpeciul fnvoorite, old 
Fuller, ia noedlesftly <.pioationed by some ^nnt-^traiiLers, ae if 
there were any miracle in the matter. Might not the wiue- 
be contrived on purpose to servo at Buch a crisis 'I 
fw^cution sharpens men's wita to cunninger devices than 
that. Hovfover, .'Klmfir (for it is a point of con'cienco with 
me to apell good meti's names m they ehoae to Bpall them 
thamaBlvet) did escape, and took up hifl abode, first at Straa- 
burgh, sjid aftonvurds at Zurich, and thero in peace followed 
hia Btudiea. oecoaioually travctllag to other cities, ao that he 
riaited most of the Universitiea of Italy and Germany, and 
hod an olTer fr^jm tbe Eloutor of Saxony of tho Uobrew 
Frofeasorahip at Jena. During bis exile, be published 
(ftcuording to Stiyjie) Lady Jane Grey's letter to Harding, 
a chaplain of her father'a, who ImiL apoatatiaed ; oaaisted Foi 
in translating Lis " Book of Martyrs " into Lutiii ; and made 
a version of Cranmsr'a vindication of the "Book of the 
Saoramont" against Gardiner, Bishop of Wincbeater. But 
his cliief work waa one which well became the preceptor of 
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Laciy Jano Grey. John Knox hud just sDimdBd his fiirioiu 
" First Blast agaiunt tlio Monatt-oue Kegimcat." to wbich we 
bnvo heretofore taken occaeiou to alluiie. j^EiuDr, moved, 
it mnj be, by recollentiou of that TBrnil flowor of woniHU- 
hootl whicti liEzuBQlf liad helped to rear, DppWfbd tho Bulique 
diTioity of Knox, and maintained the righto of the aai, in i 
diBcoureo eotitletl " An Hiirborowo for Faithful and Trowa 
Sut^fcte, againnt tha late blowne Blast concerning ibe 
Govemment of Woman ; wliercin ba confuted all sucbe 
reaaona na a Stmungfr of late made in that Bebalfe. With 
a hriefo Eihnrtjition to Obodiauco." Printed at Strasburjiii, 
165B ; dedicated to the Earl of Bedford, ond to Lord Robert 
Dudley, Ma-^ter cf the Horse, afterworda the fumons 
Leieestflr, The book was ivell-timBd, appcni-ing in the Ecst 
year of Queen Elizabeth, and prepared tho way for its 
author's return. The fact is, that in Is£i6 the Iteformera of 
Great Britain had everything to droad from women ; Queen 
Mary reigning in England, and Mary of G-uiae, in her 
daughter's name, oierciaiug aoTereign authority in Scotland. 
But when JElmer's reply appeared, :o ] 5S9, the libles were 
turned- A woman waa tho hope of the Prot^^taut cause, ns 
opposed to Papal supremacy, though to Beformation, la 
John Knoi's view, ebe was tho great and only obfltadc. 
i^lnier's vindication of female Bovereignty oould not bo un- 
accGptabte to Queen EliEabotb, nor bis dedication to her 
fovourite. Perhaps neither of them were diaplaaaed with a 
passage, which brought the author into a good deal of trouble 
whan time and experience, and a mitro, had shown him 
reason to change his green opinion. " Come off, ya Bishops," 
with the futuro prelate; "away with jour euperfluitiei, 
yield up your thousands, be content with hundreds, as they 
be in other reformed eburches, where be as great learned 
man as you are. Let your portion be prieat-like, not prince- 
liko. Let the Queen have the rest of your temporalitieB, and 
other lands, to mointHin theaa wars, which you procured 
and which jdut mistress left her embroiled in ; and with the 
rest to build and found scLoolfi tliroughout the re,ilm ; that 
every pariah church may have hit preacher, every city Ai'a 
■uperintendent, to live honestly, and not pumpously, which 
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nill never be, unlesa yiiur IsndE bo dispersed, luid bestowed 
upon laaiiy, wbicb now feed and ftt but oae. Remember, 
tbst Abimelecli, when David in hia baniihmcnt would bavo 
dined with him, tept tiuch bo^pitolity, that bo tuid uq bread 
in hit tiouao to give him but the flUewbrend. Where wns all 
hia Buperfluity, to keep up your protended huEpitoIity 1 
For that is the caiue that you allegd wh; you must have 
thouBonda, as though you were comnmuded to keep LoBpi- 
tality with a thousimd, racber tlmn with a hundred." Surely 
Abimeloob would hnva taken corn to be better provided with 
bread for unexpected vifiitorc, if ho could have soen what a 
conclusion woe ta be druTrn from the biUTDuiiegB of hit 
pgatry. Never waa a well-moamng Scripture more illegally 
(ubponuked to j^ive evidence Id aa nlien cause in all the 
umols of controversy ; not even when HerodijLs oud her 
daughter are brought to prove tUo ualawfulnasa of daocing. 
But there ia no Umit to tlie abaurdltisa into nhicb wise men 
may fall, when they begin to romnuige the Bible for preiie- 
dentB, inateiid of abiding by tbe coQuuauilmentB of their 
Saviour, and the ductrines of the Spirit. Barring thij out- 
rageous inference, the paaaage was not ill-timed. The 
eihortation to give up the "roat of the teraporahtiea " to the 
Queen, wcu no way disaLgrooablo to EliKabetb, whoae aim woa 
to keep the clergy in subjection to henelf; the reducing of 
the Bishopa ^om thouaanda to biindroda, could not olTend 
Bedford, who was riuli in Abbey-landa, nor Dudley, who hod 
■ greedy eye upon the renidua of the widow Church's 
jointure ; no wonder that they favoured the Puritans. Aa 
for what is said about schools and preoeherahipp, and tbe 
new-fangled term Superintendent, the literal tronshition of 
tjie word usually represented by its curtailed doseendaut 
Bishop, that might serve well enough to give a popular 
oolour to ttriatocratio rapine. The republican tendenciea of 
Puritaniam were then very imperfectly undoistood by the 
majority of the Puritana thomBelvea, 

When Dr. ^Imar was. in after timea, reproached with 
thoaa orpreBsiona, he never attempted to explain them awsy. 
aa hia biographer Strypo baa done, as if only Pupisli Biabops 
were meant, but honestly confesacd that "when he was a 
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oMld, he spake as <l clii]d," " oum eesem parrulus, loquebar 
cimi jiorvulitf, Bapiubam ut piLTrulufl," pei'linp^ he might have 
eaid, Btill raoin houBatlj, "Cum e«sem paoperuulua. loquebnr 
cum pauperuulis." Every poor young aiit.hor should reniL'm- 
ber thti poflHibilitj of hia aometime being riish, iind the 
iinpoaailjility of rooalliug Uis worda. As well might tho 
qiiiuk rapontiiig oiiirdurBr whietle to tho bullet that Is sjieA. 
or bid it go another way, bh the writer that has pulilirihed a 
popidar nentimeut attempt to retmct ur uhange its meaning. 
Ho that has oaca opeaed a fountain of truth, can never fiefll 
it up afp'irL "It BowB, ami iiH it liowB for evei- ahall flow on." 
There ia another jioaBage, in Elmer's ■' Harborowe," whioll 
deflnea the threg eatatea of the English coitdtitution bo 
plainly, that we cannot reiist eitrocting it; — "The llegimant 
of Eugiand ia not a mere monaruhy, ae some for Uick of eon- 
sidemtlou think ; nor a mere oligarchy, nor deniocraey ; but 
a rule miit of all theaa; wliereineoch of theae have, or ahould 
have, like authority, Tho iniiigo whoroof, and not the irnag^ 
but the thing indeed, ia to bo Hoon in tho Parliament house ; 
wherein jou flhall find these three estateB, the Kiug or QueED, 
which ropreaL'nteth tho monjirchyt the Jioblcnian, whioh be the 
ariHtiicracy, and the bm'g<7SEoa and knights, which bo tho dam[> 
cmcy." Ttie very same had Laoediianonia, the noblest and best 
governed city that ever waa," and here he gooa on to describe 
the Spartan conatitution, hluuJoriugly enough ; but ..Elmer 

* I almoat wonder Hartley should have eulogised Eueb an 
erreneoua coimnou-place, as thia De Lolmian, Blaekatonian 
Antc-dictum of jElmor'a. Alas 1 It is tho awful ualamitj of 
our time (1S32 — 'i) that it is beginning to ba true, but, u 
must by ueoeaaity be tho case, not by the counterpoiaing hot 
by tho destruction of the two weaker powers. Oar pk'd^d 
House of Coramona ia truly and efficioutly a democracy, oud 
therefore a contradiction and annulment of oristoomcy and 
monarchy, which change their nature, and become the 
Taaaala, the itpaTQit/itvpi. The diamond is mustered by tho 
oxygon, and becomes cliarcoal to supply it with fuel, till by 
tho ropoatod action of the mastering gas, it in volatilised to 
bacomo the atiQ&Uamp of a Grotto del Cane.— S. T, C. 



ma DBTor happ^ in Endin); precodants. But what follows u 
worthy notice : — " If the PorlianieTit use tbeir privilsj^ea, the 
Kins CO" orJuin nothing without the^e. If he do, it w bis 
Iholt in usurping it, And their folly iu j»ermitting it. Where- 
fore thoea thiit in Kiug Heiirj''fl daya would not grant hiiu 
that prnclnuiDitioiL? should bnvo tho force of a Htntiite. wore 
good fhtherH of thu country, and worthy comirtcndation ia 
defending their lilwrtj." Himh senttmBnts publicly avowed 
in a work profoHKing tha principlaa of civil obedience, and 
□ever fomtally recanted, did not prevbnt dirtier from being 
made u Biahijp. Tct Hume could say. thiit the firut de6ni- 
tion of tLe Eugliflh constitution, according to our present 
ideas of it, was coutninad in a declnrution iaaued under the 
name of (Jliiirle» I. after his retrent to York in 1642 ; and 
that "thid »t^'lo, though the ^enae uf it waa implied in many 
inBtitutiona, no former King of England would have uHod, 
and no subject would haue liean permittad to uao." Wo hob 
that a subject did u^a it unjiuniahod. and any Ki:ig would 
have used it, if hia interant lud required him to ahaw that 
the goverrunont of Ecgland woD not a pura demccraei/; 
that the King H*n» an ettFjential member of it, an well aa the 
Lorda and Commons. But no former monarch had bt^n 
to prove this in his own balitilf, and it waa not very likely 
that Kings and QueonH waidd volunteer tu set limiti^ to 
their own authority. Hnme sophiatically eonfuuiidK tha 
theory with the practice of tha former days. Tlia Tudora 
were ijmotieally dea]iotic enough, and bo were the Planta- 
genels whenever they had the power; hut tlia arbitrary 
maxima of tie prerogitive la-wyere and Court divines were 
new in the reign of Elizabeth. B'a it recollected, that 
jElnier'a work waa not an attack upon royal prerogative, bat 
a defence of it. 

Soon after the accotisiou of Eli^bcth, .£lmer ratumed to 
England, and woa one of the eight divinoa appointed to dis- 
pute with as many Itomaniat Bishops, at Weatminatcr, Of 
course hia arguments were then aa strong a4 ill the Con- 
vocation of 1553 they had been went, Tn 16i)2 he obtained 
the Archdeaconry of Lincoln, and after Beiferal intonnodiata 
pralermcntB, waa finally advanced to tho sea of London, in 
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1573, &om frhiob time to hia dentU ha was contiiiiullf 
engsged in quurcls, wMuh did him little honaur, but latn 
ju iiQpreBfiioii that ho ^oa not only an intolerant uid QV6^ 
bearing, but a captioua, uvoricious, and litigious man. He 
suGd Ids predcceEHor. Edwin BandjH, for arrears luid dilapi- 
dnijoDB, and Was ofterwordB proBoouted before the priij 
caimcil, for injuring the property of hia diocese by cattiiiE 
down wood, which exposed hica not only to a severe cepBun 
from Burloigh, nnd «. prohibition from tha crown, but to in 
infiunous pun upon hia nruae, some would-be n-itty PunlsD 
saying, thnt he mia no longer Etmar, but Mnr-elm, Men 
Boldom pun so wildly ub whan thay arc in a poaaioa : md 
Bishop .■Etiner was a Bovare prosecutor, not to say peraecutor, 
both of the CHtholio recusiuita and the Furitans, ognuict 
whom hie sevorities were either too great or too littlo hi 
sound poliuy, and at all eveuts inconsistent with Chriiliii: 
charity. Hie acts of discipline were rendered moi'e obnoiienfl 
bj his addiction to roiling, and calling hard naniea. Sut 
there oan ba little satiafixctjon in dwelling on this port of liia 
condact, which was too mui;li in the gpirit of the tiineii, and 
provolccd aucb eitrome opposition, that he woa fairly wom 
out, and vainly requested to aschange liis diooeae of London 
for t!mt of Ely. Ho died June 3rd, lStl4, aod was buried at 
St. Paul'fi. He wrote nothing of any oonaequence, but bi> 
"Harborewo,'' the rough treatment that work received from 
cerbuu quarters disguutiug him with the press ; so that 
declined to answer tho JeBuit Campion's " Ten Heosonl^' 
though pressed to the tasic by the troasurer. Lord Burleigh, 
He composed. Ijowever, a short prayer, to bo used in chiircliBl 
and private famliies, on occasion of the earthquake of 15- 
and Buotlicr, against the excessive rains of 15S6. Ho 
also a zealous and frequent preacher, and of so lively a strain, 
that wheuevar tliere was any bad news afloat, be wae sure to- 
be appointed to preooh at Court, and never failed to revil^| 
the Queen*B spirits. Anthony Wood givas a choice specimea^ 
of one of these cordial disDouraoa, preached, it woqld acorn, 
when aome alarm had arisen from astrological predictions, 
and poeaibly rumours were aEioat of Elizabeth's proposed 
marriage. " Here is mui;h talk of malum ah oquilone, I 
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□lU- prophets linve propbeaied tbnt in einltolione Lunoe Leo 
jangetur LeuCD^, and the aAtrouomer tblln of a WLitery 
Trigon. But BB lung ns Virgo is ia tint Bacaodimt with u» 
WQ need not feiu- of nnjtbiog. Dt>UH nobi^cuin. qiiis contra 
006?" If such was the uaiiol style of his diacoui'flt^a, wg mcj 
nitliar wonder aX the cfToot produced, wheji, upon one 
OCCBaioD, Eeeing hia audionCD half asleop. lie bi^f^ to rand a 
long text in Hebrew, whicli presently Bet their druwaj eye» 
irida open, whereupon he turned thetrnwiLkened attention to 
profit, bj painting cut. tbeir absurdity in listeniog to Hebrew, 
of which they untlersloiHi net a word, nnd negleclmg EngliBh, 
which coigiit make tbtiu wise unto salviktion. The fanatios 
may clftim the credit of banisliiug buffoonery from the 
Church, AS Tom Paine buniabed iofidelity from the polite 
circlea, by oarrjing it into pot-houaoa. 

Bishop .Elmer waa doubtless a loamod divine, though ho 
has Dot tbtjugbt ht to leave many proofs of his learning 
behind him. Ho was h great Helinuat. and a patroa of 
Hebrew ecbolars, particularly of the aclchratcd Broughton. 
who first uinintainei the now approred eipoaition. that 
ffell. in the Apostles* Creed, meaos Paradiae, a Tery oomfort- 
t,b\e doctrine for sincerH.* The word ought to be altered. 
Hwtea. tho original term, like the Hebrew School, meaas 
simply the place, or rather stftte, of soparato spirits ; but 
Hell, in modem English, has no such latitude of aignification. 
theretbre, thougb Hndea may signify Porodipo. Hell cannot ; 
and though t.bo Creed in scriptural in Greek, it is un- 
reriptoral in the English translation. But Bishop vElmer 
was not only learned, but brave ; of mean litAture, saitb 
Anthony, but in bia joutb vory valiant, which he forgot not 
in hifl old ago. Of his valour in old ngc. Strypo, bis pane- 
gyrical biographer, produces an inHtonoo irhioh, for the credit 
of all parties ooncemed, wo hope is fictitious: — ^ Queen 
Elizabeth was once giievously tormented with the toothiuihe, 
and. though it was abHohiteiy neoessory, was yet aftaid to 



• Tlio cliiiae was added in the siitecntb century, probably 
to meet some tiding heresy, making Christ's death a statu of 
suapendod animation. Non vere mortuus est — 5. T. C. 
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have her tooth drawn : Biahop ^Imor being by, to encouMgB 
bar Majtatj-p tat do«Ti iu B ehsir (wbioh no nuin coul.i irnn 
doDB iiiiljiijden in Bca/E preseuce without a soiiail box an 
the ear^t oOiiog tho tooth-drawor, Coma," said be, 

" thougii I mil nn old man, rmd hnve few teeth to spare (lia 
muat hiivo loat his Deiilm Sapicntia), draw ine this;" which 
WBS (vcoordin|j;1y done. Jiud tbcn tho Qiievn hod hers drawn 
too. So goes thi> lala, wliich iB n Herrile imitation of wbiit is 
tt^lntiHl about Nero's dosiring Homeboily tu ^ot ao 
exaujple ofBuicide. Anotber story is riLtber less improbable, 
but not qtute to reptitablo. cnoeidenug tlut St. Paul require 
a Biahop to bo " no etrifcer,"— 1 Tim. iii. S, Oub of hii 
daughtura wiu< luarriBd to n Hwuggoring pnrsoD caUed Squire, 
who ma'le u very biid husband, not only neglecting aod 
obuaing hiB n ife, but. with a baseness of which nouo bnt a 
caBsocked profligate would have beeu capable, juBtdfytng 
himaeltby casting nsjierniona on her tharactar. The Biehoji 
according to rumour, vindirated bia diiuglior'e honour iiffii(> 
tually with a cudgel, or, as Martin Mar-Prelate sljtes it, "he 
wont to buffelB with his BDo-in-law for a bloody uoae." Wb 
havQ no bcsita.tion in rejecting this imd simlliir anecdotes, 
which the enemies of .^Irner imposed upon the gaping 
odmirution of bin partisans. It is evidont that he made him- 
Bfilf eitremely obnoxious to all dieaidentB, without gaining 
tho general confidonce of bis brethron of the Church, Ha 
had a violent toiiipor, the common infirmity of .flu iii stature, 
and did not always preaervo ILat dignity of language whiji 
booiime hia age and station. The particular in.itanccs inny 
be false, but still they testify to tho genoml hcibit. His 
playing at bowls on thfr sabbath gave great offence to tku 
stricter religionistB, so that they gave ready credence to 
Martin Mar-Prelate, when he aasorled, that "the Biahop 
would cry nib, rub, rub, to hia bowl, and wheu 'twas gone 
too fur, 'the devil go with it,' and then," i)uotli Martin, "tha 
Biahop would follow." That ha cuuld call uauioa, the follow- 
ing passage, taken from a uui'k in defence of tbe fair sal, 
will fully evince, "Women are of two aorta; aome of them 
are wiser, batter learned, discreetor, andmore oonatont, thim 
a nwnher of men. But aiiotlier and a, woisu aort of tUem, 



ond the mutf part, me fond, fooliah, wanton flibborgiha. 
lattlera. ti'illera, warcriiig, witloEi, without counafl, feeble, 
uarelosa, nisli, proud, dainty, nii'e, tule-boiirtii'B, evos-droppers, 
nraiour-rttiBBra, eiil-toiiguad, worae luindad, nnd in every 
mpeot dolti6rd with the dro^ <it the dovil's dimghill." 
After sU, lot JEliner live in tlia niiigle commendntion of Juib 
Grey, for Im liua won a bettor lucinorial by teaching one 
liltli! girl Greolt, tlian by shepherding the aoula of tho Erst 
city in the world. 



Ab Alainndar Noivell trail ii Lancaohiro worthy, nut of 
Bufflciont imporUtirte to fui-uidh a distiui^t article, ve may na 
well pre the few beads of liiB life in conneiion with that of 
Asclmra, who^e laat hours he ifituoaHed, aud ivboau oujogy 
he pi"ououncad ii'om the pnlpit- 

Aleximiier Nowell waa hum at Rend, in Lnncashire, in 
1311 ,* 1VI13 of BriLaenoao College, in OsJ'ord, SLA and 
Follow, 1540. Kept a school in WeattninHter in the rnign of 
Edward VL Wna roturaed for a Corninh boroiigb in the 
Grst paWuunent (if Mary, but deelared not duly elected," 
a» being a Praljcnilary of WeBtniinater, and therefore a 
member of tbo Lower Houi^o of Convocation. Whence it 
l^ipearB that boly orders did not of themaelrea diaqualify 
him for Bitting in the Eouao of Commona.* When the perae- 
ontion commenced he waa mirkad out aa a Tictira, but naa 
aaTed by the oontrivancu of Mr. Fraucis Bowyer, uftcmftrds 
ShcriQ" of London, A.D. 1577, and oaoaiied beyond sea: to 
which aorricfl Fidler gratffiilly cecura in his dedication of 
the 2nd Bection of the 8th book of hia " Churcli Hiatory " to 
Thomaa, granduon of the aforeaaid Francis Bowyer. Nowell 
waa tile firat of tho Proteatant esilea tliat returned to hail 
the aciiesaiun of Elizabeth, and vol a proBperooa man ever 
after. Be took a ratiuiml view of the dii^pute between the 
High Church and the Puritana respecting Teatmantfl, aflirm- 

* Worth noting: a coniment on the diatinction between 
the National Church, "Eodesia," and the Church of Christ, 
" Ecclaaia.""— S. T. C. See "Church and State," p. 48. 
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tug thorn to bo lavful, but not nxpediant. He died in ISnft 
aged 90, the fnundor of the Free School at Middleton, 
ID LsDcashlre. and ■ banetictot to the College of BraaoiiDM 
ud the Scbodl of St. Puul's. 



[Tbe Eogliah vrorks of Itoger ABcbom «ere Gret publiahed, 
together with " NotOii otii! OLsun'Hcioafi. and the Aut^ori 
life," bj J. Beonet, in Ho, London, 1T81. A new edition, 
with th? life, bjr Dr. JolmBon. was published in Londun, ia 
8to, 1315. A coinparison of thoaeveral biographies will abo* 
in how very difieroat n ws.; tbo same niatenala may be treated. 

Tbe " Fumiliar EpiBttea " were published iu Latin, with tbe 
Punenil Oration of Qnut, bo often alluded to. in 8vo, London, 
1E90. Subjoined to tliese ore several spesimaQB of AbcIuuhb 
talent us a Latin versiBer. Oob of tbeie piacea is addtCBsed 
to a certain William Bill. The opening line sounds stnne- 
wbttt oddly to vernacular enra 

" O Dill*, LwUi:, x'k'. bumMlmel"}— fl, C. 
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The character of this good prelate haa been varioualy 
represented, liis actions related with diveraitj of cir- 
comBtHnce, and his death described by some as the 
reward of treason, by others aa the testimony of mar- 
tyrdom. Certainly he was a mni'iyr to his own creed, 
BO less hy the voluntary mortificulious of his whole 
Efe, than hy the euforced Bufferings of his latter end. 
Of himself, we shnll speak the language of liis friends 
rather than hin revile rs ; his opinions we shall en- 
dcarouT to explain, but shrill neither condemn nor 
jitatify: simply presuming that of nil errors the most 
veuiftl is a disinterested adherence to the errors uf 
antiquity, especially when worae novelties are pro- 
posed to he substituted. 

John Fisher was horn at Beverley, a.d. 1450. 
His father, a respeclable merchant of that town, died 
before he or his brother oi-phan, Robert, could com- 
pute their loss ; yet left them not unprovided, for 
Puller says ha waa a wealthy man, and that -Johu's 
estate had a paternal bottom. Hia mother, a worthy 
and pious woman, though she took a second husband, 
did not neglect the children of the first, but committed 
them to the charge of a priest of the collegiate chureb 
of Beverley as soon as they were deemed capable of 
initiation into grammar learning. John Fisher 

VOL. n. M. 
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showing a great nptitude for study, it was determined 
to train him for llie Church's service. Accordingly, 
in 1484, mhea he was about twenty-five, be was eu- 
lered of Michael-house, then a rich fouudation,* 
afterwards diHaoived aloug wiih King's Hall, the best 
landed in Cambridge, by Henry VIII., in 1546, and 
ilB reveuuea swallowed up in hia new foundation of 
Trinity College. From the unusually late age at 
wliit;h he commenced his UniTsraity education, it ia 
probable that his sluilies were interrupted by some 
secular occupation, of which we liave cot read. He 
proceeded Bachelor of Arts in 1488, and Master in 
1491 ; wag elected Fellow, served the office of 
Proctor in 1495, and in the same year, on the pro- 
motion of William de Melton, heretofore hia tutor, 
to the Chancellorship of iho Cathedral of York, wss 
chosen head of hia house. Having now devoted 
himself lo the study of theology, he took orders, aEd 
became a diatiuguiehed divine, famous in all /i<il» and 
d'utpuidtinns. He appeared to great advantnge in the 
public exercises, when in loOl he proceeded D.D. 
Shortly after he wbb appointed Vice- Chan cell or, and 
held the office two yoara successively. It is said 
that about this time he assisted the studies of the 
young Prince Henry, afterwards Henry VIII., whose 
proficiency in scholastic divinity was such, that BOme 
thought hia father intended to make him a churchman, 
had not his elder brother died. Had this inten- 
tion taken eiTect, what more likely than that he who 
proved the most formidable adversary of tha Popedom 
might have been Pope himself? 

But it is more certain that the fame of Dr. Fisher 

" AccoriDog to Fuller {History of tlia Univeraity of Ciim- 
bridgo, pagQ 12, 1655], tlie yearly rents of Michael-liouBfl, at 
old imd easy rates, ^unouutfid to 144^ Zs. \d,, h. vtiry largo 
aum in ttiuee days. 
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reacted the ears of Margaret of Lancasler. tlie 
mother of Henry VII., and that by her sohcilatiou 
he quitted Cambridge, to become her confessor, 
almoner, and Bpiritual director. This preference he 
probably oned not so much to his ekill in the npplica- 
tiuD of Aristotle's logic to the doctrines of the Church 
of ftome, or even to his mastery over those caauiBtieal 
gubtlotiea which were tlie professional hnowlcJgo of 
a confessor, as to hia fervent and iodefatigable de- 
votion, bia ascetic mortifications, his frequent fasts 
imd continual abiitinence, his whips and hair shirta. 
his zeal for good works, and bia eminence in that 
sort of charity which was then accounted moat ac- 
cepioble to Heaven. He became a member of the 
Lady Margaret's family, wherein he directed ail 
things with the regularity, if not the severity, of a 
monastic establishment, when monasteriea were really 
the abodes of prayer, penance, and contemplation. 
Never forgetting the interest of his University, and 
of religious learning, he encouraged her to those 
maguificent foundations by which she continues to be 
remembered ; not as she purposed, with prayers and 
masses, but in fhanlcsgivings and college festivals. 
On the Hth of September, 1502, she instituled two 
perpetual lectures in divinity, one at Oxford and the 
other at Cambridge. Fiaher whs the first Mai'garet's 
Professor at Cambridge. 

From 1602 ta 15(J4 we have nothing to record of 
him, though, doubtless, he did much good in that 
interval : but in 1501 he was suddenly, and it is said 
unexpectedly called to the see of Rochester, upon the 
translalion of Kichard i'itz-Jamea to the see of 
London. This promotion was naturally enougli 
attributed to the Lady Margaret's influence with her 
son. It were well if bishops had always been made 
on such good recommendation ; or rather, if the 
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appoiniment to all Church dignities were Tested in 
persona of religious esperience. But though Heiirj's 
dutiful olseryance of bis motber woa the best point 
in his character, she wdb alvraya careful to L-unceal 
her power over him. whatever it might he, and never 
countenanced the Ulira-Laneaatrians in their opinion, 
that he held tlie crown only by her sufferance ; 
which waB true aa regarded any right to the crown 
he could claim by descent. She almost merged the 
parent in the sutiject, with a humihty rather heroic 
than Christian ; I'or it was too conscious and deliherate 
to he the spontaneous issue of a soul renewed. Nor 
would it have accorded with Henry's policy to allow 
any of his acts to he traced to a woman, eveu if that 
woman were his mother. When, therefore, it wm 
Burmised in liis presence that Fioher had to thank 
the Countess of Richmond for his bishopric, he 
answered, " Indeed the modesty of the mac, together 
with my mother's silence, spake in his behalf; " aud 
denied that the lady had ever opened her mouth on 
the subject, whicli was prohalily true, for Henry was 
too great a politician to volunteer a gratuitous fulse- 
hood. He knew her wish, aud ivith true filial cour- 
tesy, made that hia roqueat which he might haife 
magnified into a boon. His letter consulting his 
mother on the propriety of Fiaher's advancement is 
extant, and commences as follows : — " Madam, and I 
thought I should wot offend yon, which I will never 
do wilfully, I am well minded to promote Waster 
Fisher, your confessor, to a bishopric ; and I nssnre 
you. Madam, for no other cause, hut for the great 
and singular virtue that I know and see in him, aa 
well as in cunning and natural wisdom, and specially 
for hia good and virtuous living and conversation. 
And by the promotion of such a man, I well know it 
should courage others to live virtuously, and to take 
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sucb ways as be doth, which should be a good example 
to many others liereafter. Howbeit, without jour 
pleasure known, I iviU not mova hira nor tempt him 
heroiu." 

There is a respectful delicacy in this letter which 
doQ9 honour to the writer: Dor was itus connultation 
a mere matter of etiquette, since the advancement of 
Fisber tended to deprive the lady of her chaplain 
and confeaaor. The style in wliich Margaret used to 
address her sou ia not ao pleasing. An epistle of 
hera, apparently a strictly private communitHtion 
respeotiug her own business, commences tlius : — 
■' My dearest and only desired joy in this world. 
With my moat hearty loving blessings, and humble 
commendations, I pray our Lord to reward and 
thank your Grace, for that it hath pleased your 
nii/hiieES so kindly and lovingly to be content to 
write your lettera of thanks to the French King for 
my great Diatt«r that hath been so long in suit, as 
Master Welijy hath showed me your bouiUeom ijnod- 
neM is pleased." This letter is subscribed — "At 
Calais town, thia day of St. Anne, that I did briog 
into this world my good and grHcinus Prince, Eing, 
ftad only beloved son, by your humble tervant, headt- 
wornan. and mother." Surely this preposterous re- 
versal of ihe order of nature, wherein a mother 
abases herself before her own offspring, before the 
creature whom she herself had held "muling and 
puking " in her arms, is a aatire upon monarchy.* 
But all have their infirmities. Margaret, with all 
her humiliations, and hair-cloths, and washing of 

* Did Hemy partake the Roman Fouling of Coriulouiu : — 
"My raotUer bowa 
Ab if Olympus ta a. mole-hill ahoald 
Id BupplicatioD Qod.— Jti V. Scene 3. 
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b^^Ts' feet, was proud of Loving a king for i 
aon, and delighted moat to contemplate her Bon 
a king. 

Though Fisher was repeatedly offered ■wealthier 
dioceses, he always stuck fast to Kocheater, then the 
poorest see in the kuigilom, saytiig, " he nould tiot 
forsake hia poor little old wife, with whom he had 
lived BO long." In order fully to enter into the 
spirit of this Baying, it should be recollected, that 
those who advocate the celihaey of the clergy maimtaiu, 
that St. Paul, when he aays ■■ a bishop shoiUd he the 
hmhaiid of one wife," *" meant that a bishop should 
have no wife but his church. 

Soon after his ordination as bishop, Dr, Fisher 
was elected High Chancellor of Cnmbridge, an ofGce 
which had previously been annual ; but the Uni- 
versity, either finding the inconvenience of euoli 
freqaenl elections, and desirous to beatow an extra- 
ordinary honour on the favoured of their great 
benefactris, decreed tliat the Bishop of Rochester 
be their High Chancellor for life ; and his successors 
have generally held the dignity on the same terms 
The decree was not solemnly coofirmed till 151.1. 

In 1505, the Lady llargaret founded Christ 
College, or rather restored and completed an imper- 
fect foundation of Henry VI., known by the name of 
God's house, which the troubles of that monarch 
prevented him from finishing. Margaret, ("accounting 
herself as of tho Lancaster line, heir to all King 
Henry's godly intentiona "), -J executed this deaign, 

• Ist Timothy, iii. 2 ; "A Biahop then must be blamoleaa, 
tho husbanil qf one wife." Tho Catholio intarpretation of tliia 
text would be veiy ndmisaible, if any otlier test raqutred u 
Bi&hop to live ainglo. ^ 

t Fuller. Hist, of Cambridge, 
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only altering die name from God's House to Christ 
College. King Henry the Seventh liitnself was 
present at the commenceraent of the work, and 
gratified the University by unwonted liberaiity. 
Fisher was appointed to auperiutend the building 
and ordering of the now college, and, that he might 
be the better accommodated with a lodging, he vtus 
chosen Presidoat of Queen's, on the death of Dr. 
Wilkinson ; this headship he thankfully accepted, 
and kept It a little more than three yeai-s. It is said 
that the fame nnd friendship of Fisher determined 
Erasmus to prefer Queens College for the plaice of 
bia studies uX Cambridge, which be first visited in 
1604 or u. That Erasmus highly esteemed our 
bishop is evident from many passages in his Epistles, 
ia which he ascribes the great improvement iu the 
studies in Cambridge, (particularly in Greek,) to 
Fisher's exertions. The improyement must have 
been as great and rapid as that which bus lately 
taken place in 0.\ford within the same space of time, 
and which ia still proceeding to higher degrees of 
perfection :—" Almost thirty years ago," says he. 
" nothing else was handled or read, in the schools of 
Cambridge, but Alsiwnder,* the Little Logicala, (as 
thej call them.) and those old Dictates of Aristotle, 
and Questions of Scotus. In process of time there 
was an accession of good learning, the knowledge of 

• Ha meauB Aleiiindor Halos, tte lather of sohoo! phOo- 
Bopb; in Eaglimd, and the mmter of Thonuia AquiouE, and 
Bonaventura, " whose livery in Bome sort tba rest of tho 
Huhool'tneD may be said to wear." Uo ivoa, liko must of the 
taacliera and pruat^hera of his time, a Franciacon, and the 
Grat of that order who took a Dootor'a degree. He was 
cailsd. the irrofragrtble Doutor, and Doctor Doctorum ; so 
great an honourer of the Virgin Mary, that he never denied 
those that sued in hec aame. Died 
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mathematics came in ; so many authors came in. 
whoso ntttnea were snciently unknown — To wit, it 
hrtth flourished so much, that it may cuutead mtb 
the prime schools of this age, and hath such men 
therein, to whom if such be compared that were in 
the age before, they will soem rather shadows of 
divines, than divines." Epist. x. B. 2. To this 
reform he alludes again, with a special coauaeudaiioD 
of Dr. Fisher: — "John, Bishop of Eochealer, (a 
true man, a true bishop, a true dirine,) told me sonie 
three yeara since, that in Cambridge, (whereof he is 
perpetunl Chancellor,) instead of sophistical querks. 
now sober, and sound disputations, are agitated 
amongst dinnes, whence meo depart not only 
learned er but better." 

In another place : — " England hath two famous 
Univeraitiea ; Cambridga and Oxford ; in both of 
these the Greek langunge is taught, but in Cambridge 
quietly, because John Fisher, Bishop of Hochester. 
aits governor of the school, not only for his learning's 
Bake, but for his divine life. But when a certain 
young man at Oxford, not meanly learned, did 
happily enough profess the Greek tongue there, a 
barbarous FeUow, in a popular sermon, began to rail 
against the Greek tongue with great and heinous 
revilings." Epist. ii. B. 6. Again; — " By the 
wisdom of Thomas, Cardinal of York, the school of 
Oxford shall he adorned not only with all kinds of 
tongues and learning, but also with such manners as 
become the best studies. For the University of 
Cambridge long ago doth flourish with all ornaments, 
John, Bishop of Rochester, being Chancellor thereof," 

Thus, though there was a great difference of temper, 
and, at that time, no little vaiiety of opinion, between 
the grave nscetio Fisher, and the liberal, cosmopohte 
Erasmus, yet there nas between them the common 
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tie of a loTB for the Greek languape, wherein the ore 
rejoiced in bie proficiency, and the other wished to 
make np for his deficiency. At the time that Fisher 
received bis education, Greek was in a manner un- 
known in Eiigiiind ; or if understooi! by any, it was 
only by those wlio had completed their studies in 
foreign Universities. The first teachers of that 
language had to contend with strong prejudices, and 
the students were sometimes exposed to manual 
violence. Greek was an innovation, and liable to the 
same plausible and prudeotiol objeclions which apply 
to innovations in general ; for every accession of 
knowledge convicts antiquity cf ignorance, and llie 
security of estahlishnients requires that antiquity be 
deemed infallibly wise. Whatever tempts a young 
man to say, " I am wiser than the aged," infringes 
upon discipline, and reverses order. Old men are 
naturally averse to new studies, and cannot be 
expected to yield a ready approbation to novelties, 
which reduce them to the alternative of yielding 
iheir pre-eminence, or struggling for it with their 
juniors. It was, therefore, b great generosity in 
Fisher that he encouraged the new learning by 
his fostering influence; and a wonderful proof of 
candour, industry, and good sense, that he. an 
elderly man, and a bishop, already engaged in many 
labours, at an age when most men think themselves 
entitled to rest, set himself to acquire a very difficult 
kind of knowledge, and persevered till he had ac- 
quired it. Knight, in his Life of Dean Colet. gives 
a pleasing account of the bishop's Greek studies, 
which we shall give verbatim : — " Dr. John Fisher, 
reputed the best preacher, and the deepest divine in 
these times. Head of Queen's College, in Cambridge, 
Chancellor of the University, Chaplain at Court, 
and Bishop of Eochester, was very sengibte of this 
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imiierfection, [the want of Greek,] which made him 
deairouB to learn Greek in bis decliuing yeara. Bad 
for that purpose he wrote to Eiiismua to persuade 
Willimn Latimer, an Englishman, (who from his 
tntTeln had brought home that language in perfection,) 
lo he his iiistructor in it. Erasmus accordingly 
wrote to Latimer, and importuned him to it. But 
he dechiied underUdting to teach the hialiop at those 
years, alleging the long lime it nould take to maku 
any proUciency, from the example of the greatest 
masters of it then in England, Grocyn, Lioacre, 
TonBtal, Pai^e, and More, and, to escuse himself, 
advised that the bishop should sead for a rua^ter out 
of Italy." Bishop Fisher's want of Greek made him 
the greater patrou and promoter of it in Cambridge ; 
and hia heing Chancellor of that Uuiversity made it 
more eminent than Oxford in that respect. " Know^ 
ing, therefore the abilities of Erasmus* this way, he 

* ''About tbis time (1G04) Eroemus camo Gi'st to Cam- 
bridge, {pomiuK Qnd going for hctoii years togetber.) imviiig 
his abodo in Queeu'a College, wbero a study, on tbe top of 
tlio HOuth-weKt tower, in tbo old court, still retainetli Mn 
nama. Hera bis labour in mounting eo nmny staira, (done 
porehanoo on purpose to Hiorciao hia body njiiJ provont cor- 
pulency,^ woa rooouciled with a pleasant prospect round 
about him. He often compliiinod of the college alo— Ctre- 
visia Aiy'ru Coltegii mihi Tivllo iiiudo placet. {EpIiLsii., ISi, B,) 
as raw, snial], and windy; wlioreby it appears,— Ist. Ale in 
that ago wBK the constant lioveraya of all colleges, byfoca the 
innovation of beer, the child of hops, was brought into 
England : 2nd. Queen's CoOego CereviBia waa not y'ss Ueceris. 
hut Cores vitiata. In raj time, when I was a member of 
that house, scUoIarB continued Eraamua'a complaint, whilst 
tbe brewers, {hamng, it seoma, prescription on tlioir aide for 
long time,) little amended it. The best waa that Erasmus 
bad tiia lagenn or Sagou of wine, (recruited weekly from liia 
friends at London,) which he dronli someUmeB aingly by 
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iDvited him tbither, and supported him in professing 
Greek, wbich be himself hiid at lost made bimaelf 
master of." 

itHelf, and BomotimsB eaoountged his faint ale with the 
miitore thereoE 

" He wae public Qreek Frofesaor, and first read the gram- 
nmr of Chryooloros to b. tliin nuditory, wUoae uimiber 
inereafied when ho begun tbe griummir of TLGodonis. Tlion 
took lie, bj grace free); gruutod imto him. the dpgrao of 
Doctor in diviuity, aucli hia ooininendiihle modesty, though 
orer deaerving a Doctorahlp, to do?ire do nioro an yet. 
hecauBB the main of his studies wura mout rsaident on 
humsiiity. Here he wrote a smnJl tract, lie Coincnltndii 
EpisfolU, (cm epint'jtaiy cornpoeifiifa), set forth by Sibert, 
printer to the Uuiversilj. Some years ufter, he look upon 
him the X^ivinity ProfisfHor'a place, (ujideratAzid the Lindy 
Margaret's,) invited tberouuto, not by the salary, ao Hmoll 
in itself, but with desire and kopo to do good in the 
employment. 

" If icy find him complaining, Sie, Academiavt, »uHiM, 
(te. Hcr^t on Unimrinl^ iad^d, wherdn nunc can he found 
uAo Vnll til any rate ht hired to u'l-irc tmt indt^nrtTiltifj know 
this might tend much ti> bis trouble, but eouaHa nothing to 
the diflgroco of Ciiiubridge. Indeed, in Dutch acudemies, 
many poor people make a mean livelihood by writing for 
others, though but bberal mechanics in their employment. 
No such mercennrj hands in Camhiidgo, where every one 
wrote for hiraaelf, and if at any time for others, he did it 
gratia, lU) a courtesy for good will, no service for reward. 
But too tart and severe 'm Erasmus hia coDsura of Cambridge 
townsmen. Vnlgns Cantabrigieofs inhospitales Britnnnos 
nnt^cedit qui cum eumma ruaticitate auiomam moUtiam con- 
jnniere. The Cambridge mob outdo the general inbospi- 
Islity of Britons, uniting the greatest Bpitofulnesa with the 
greatest clowninhneBs." — Fuller's History of Ciunhridge, 
page 88. 

Bod Eraamua viaitcd the Engliah Uniyei-aitios in the IStb 
instead of tlio 15tli century, he would have found pleoty of 
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Tha foundation of Christ's College wtia completed 
in 1506, sDd the Bishop of Rocliester was appoinud 

ppraoiia wbo could ha hired not only to write but to oom- 
po'e ioAifforpntlj-. and who uinlse n very comfortable liveli- 
hood thereby. But it in probable that, in EraamuH his lime, 
itnponti&ns hud not yet bsan substitutod for corpcrul pmuah- 
meiit by the cooscrvutora of ai^Qmicul discipline, and to bs 
flogged by projtj wrh tho eioluaiTe privilege of roynl blood. 
The office of whipping-boy aljll continued in the pupilage of 
Charles I„ for Burnet mentiouB the person who held it. It 
wna much coveted for the children of the poorer gentry, M 
the flret etcp in the ladder of prefenueub. It LB a wonder 
that it is not pontinued aa a tinet^re, Bttmabj' Fitzpatrick 
was whipping-boy, or, as Fuller, with more than lua wasil 
delioacj, osprosaoa it, proxy far coiTccfMwi, to King Edward VI„ 
which, eonaidering the good diapo.'iition imd tuwnrdlineas of 
that Prince, niu^t have been a very easy oflice. He wu 
aftBrwardfl employed aa nn emiaaary in Franco, 

It is to be hoped that lih'iiHinua hzia been wrongfully accused 
of BpoilinghiB lagciia by adult era ting it with the Cmi vitiaM 
of Queen's eollege. If he waa guilty of such nu enormi^, 
the kindness of Ilia London frieuda woa thrown away upon 

Our Teadera will donbtleaa remember the distich (mad 
witheonaiderablo T[iriivtiona) ; — 

Hop§ and Tnrlieja, Carp and BeoFi 
CiuDc into England, nU in a jrat. 

The prcoiae year baa not bean mentioned, but it must 
have been after 1504, and during the reign of Henry VULj 
wbicii yrna s. great epoch In the oimalB of aohiam tud 
gastronomy. 

Queen's College ale no longer deservea tha imputation 
cast upoD it by the philologer of Rotterdam ; but we are 
Borry to say that the commonalty of the Univoratj towna 
are not much mended in their mannera, Tlio hostility of 
Town and Gkiwn atill continues. Much of ttie rudeooaa, not 
to eay brutality, of the natives In and around these fountains 
of Chriatiaa knawledge, la to be ascribed to the vulgar con- 
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Visitor for life by the Btatutea, in case of the demise 
of tbe foundrcas. No sooner was this great nork 
finished than the Lady Margaret projected anothor 
still more raaguificeut, and obtained the King's 

lompt witb ivLlch tbc; are treated hy ■ certuu pun of the 
atudflota. If it bo osaentlal to geutility to apeak tootonipto- 
uualy of tlie ualipa, it worn Burel; more decorouB lo coll 
□amea ill Greek orLatiiir (and tlie vitupevntivQ coptu verbarMm 
of those learned loogui^ei is peculiarly ample,) tliaii ia sucli 
bald E^glisb aa CWi, Snoht, ie. 

Silt wbat right hod EroAmufl to oJbx tbo character of 
iubonpitality to the English in geooTnl. cberisbod and 
hmoiired aa he woa, by the highi^st in the Uugliab tiutiun, 
and made a ProfeBsor in an Engliab Uuiveraityl Tet the 
char)^ hiss Ixien repeated from generation to generation. 
Perbapa it ia ti'Ue, that foreiguors ^e enbject to more inflnltH» 
am ij/ doori, in England than elsewlisre, but whore do they 
find ao much kindnesa within doorH^ ia there aosurc 

u refuge for tbs diatrosaod of all nationa 1 Hither come the 
proscribed at every aact in religionn and every grade of 
no relipon, and every party in politien ; the niouiirch flies 
hither from the storm of revolutiou, and hidoa hia "grey 
discrowned bead in a palace, and the priest, wbeu hia 
fimction ban beciiiQe a hy-word in bis own land, finds bere a 
welcome and a congregHtittu. 

For pore, llie blest, imTndrliil Powtim 
Hme filed A pillar in Ibt^ <lp5trt Sfln, 
A ttccuirnnL column nf nccuritj', 
E^en lliis if^lF, tliLs vt'D>reiikSil load of oara : 
Appointed by divine bcbett, 
A nca-mark fat tbo wnntk-rin^ ^cbC. 
A arLfctT for tLe poor opplrnt, 
Here in a bom? far all Lliat need. 
For every upeecb, Mid every erctd. 
So It WHa, loTLff ^me QgD, 
yiay Lime for ever Slid it so." 

Imitiitod anri amplified from Pindar's 8tb Olympio, vetae 
33 to 38, Heyne'a edition. 

Tho original application ia to ^Egino, but why should not 
£giDB be considered aa a type of England 1 
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license for founding St. John's College ; but before i 
could pHS3 through all iho secessary forms. King 
HetiiT VII. died, at his fuTOurite palace of Sheen, 
which bo had named after his own youthful title, 
Richmond, April 3S, 1509; and his veneraWe 
mother followed him on the S9th of the enauing 
June, leaving it to her esecutora, of whom our bishop 
vaa oue, to continue and confirm her charities, aud 
to execute her design of John's College, which wna 
greater than any hitherto undertalsen in either Uoi- 
veraitj ; and now is only exceeded by ber grandson's 
opus 711/ipnim, Trinity College. But the originsl 
foundation was much uarrower than the presenL 
Her funeral sermon was preached by her long-tried 
friend and spiritual physician. The view he gives of 
her character is a favourable specimen of the style of 
that age, and the only e.itract we can give from tie 
bishop's writings. 'It is as follows ; — ''She was 
hounteous and liheral to every person of hor kuoW' 
ledge or acquaintance. Avarice and covetyse* ele 

* Hdre tho bkliop lias been aiipposed to glance at llii> 
memorj of Houry Vn.. whose " avarico and coyetyse " wen 
long «. topic of re|iroach. though of Itito tliey have found 
polliatora, if not vindicators. The reAactjon was lihely to bti 
populai', nnd aa Heniy VIL woa dend, and hi* autceaaor of 
BO different a turn, It might be made Bufely. One inHtanca ot 
hia paraimonj muat have been very grievoufl to bia goud 
mother, who would gkdiy barii had the Dolondoi' graced 
with a rojnl saint of the line of Lniicuater. Tlierc wire 
Bflrioufl thoughts of procui-ing the canonisation of Henry VL, 
who in no condition of eiunt'^bip fell mneh short of Edward 
tho Confoesor, and, in the aitielo of siiffurin|^ very Sai 
oiceeded him, AppDe&tion wqb made to Pope AleuLnder Yl„ 
but it ia commonly asBHrted that the fees demnndod were sn 
onormonH, thut his eooooniical Huui»»<Hor cmdd not be pre- 
vailed an bu disburse them ; and bo St, Kenry of LancoBtei' 
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moat hated, and sorrowed it full much in all persons, 
but specially In any that belonged unto her. She 

waa dpfrauiled of hLs apotheuniB. But we mui4t abridge old 
Fuller's chormitorifitio account of tlila matter^ which dolrbtleaa 
veied Eiahop Finhar and all true KnglUh BUhopa deeply for 
their couiitrj's hoQcjur 

" The King hud mora tbim a mouth^H mmd (keeping Bevea 
yenra ia that hmnour) to procure the Fopu to rauioniBB King 
Henry the Sixth fur u, eaJiit. Foi- Knglish Saint-KingH, so 
frequent before tha Conquoat. vji^ro grown great duintios 
Biaix iheA time. Kia cauoniaing would odd inucli liietre to the 
liue of LiLjicafitur. ^liicli made liis kinsman and imutedlata 
Bncoessor. King Henry the HoTenth, bo desiroua thereof. 
beaideH, well might he be u, tviiut who had been a prophet. 
For when the wars of liOjiciudier and York tirflt began, Heni'y 
the Sisth, hdialdiuij Ihia Ileiivji tlu- Sevenlli, then, a buy. pUiying 
i« the «DUrC, said to t/ic ttamJcn-bj/, ' See, &it youth ime dag 
iffiil ipiitiily tnjoy what 'i£c at thU tiiiie mo much Jijht tibiML' 
This made the King, with ao much importmuty, to tondtit 
this hia roqiieat to the Pope ; a request the more reuaonnble, 
beoauae it waa well nigh forty years since the death of that 
Haury, ao that unhj the ekeUtows of his virlTiei remained in 
mea'i numoriu, tho Heeli and uomiption of his laults being quite 
furgotton. Pope Alexander, iutiteod uf grunting hin request, 
ncquiuiited him with the requiaites belonging to tlio making 
of a aaint. Firat, that to confer that honour woa onJy in the 
power of the Pope. BeeoniUy, that saints ■wuro not to be 
multiplied but ou Juut motiouy, le^t oommonnt^ should 
litkuae their contempt. Thirdly, tlint his life must be eiem- 
pliiiiij holy, by the testimony of credible witneaaes. Fuurtldy, 
that BQch muat attiart the truth of rod miraclea wrought by 
liiiQ after death. Fifthly, that very great waa tho coat 
thereof, becau^a all tlie chaunters, choristers, bell-ringars 
(not the leaat clapper in the Bteeple wagging, uolesri money 
were tied to the end of the rope), with all the officem of the 
Church of St. Potor, togetbsr witli tho oommiaaariea and 
Dolariea of the Court, with all the ofEoers of the Pope'a hed- 
chomber, down to the very lookamitha, ought to hava their 
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vas of s'mgulsr easiness to lie Bpoken unto, and f 
certain auuwor ahe would make to all that came anU 

BDVQral faca of sach caiioiiisatiou. Adiling, tliBit the sum 
total woulil amount to fifCeea huudreil ducats of gold. 
Tbdub tuoliH prat BoumDum condpre SaacCum, 

"Host of tbuea i'i.'L[uiEitaa met in Kmg HuDrj the Siitbin 
a coini>etiai] t meagre. First, the boluKJSri of his life vttt 
cuufeHsed liy all. As for miracles, tliere -wbb no want o( 
tham, if erci/i'iis pora'iua miglit V'e believed. Thomas Fnlleri 
a very honf^t Disn, living at HamiuBrBiuith, liad a Lard lulfi 
accidontiJly to light iutu the ounipony of ooe who biul stolea 
cattle, with whom, though wholly inuoceut, be was toJitiii 
fljTai[^tid, condeuioed, Hjid oxecuted. When oa tbe guJlgm 
bleaeed King Heury (iovi[i» justice when ahva, and wiiiiagUi 
preserve iniiuceuce after death) iLpptjarud urtto tiiin, j^o o^dQ^ 
ing tlie mottar thiit the halter did not strauglo htm. FWj 
baTing htmg a nholo hour, aud taken down tu bo buried, he 
was found alive ; for which favour bo repnired to the tonili 
of King Henry, at Chertaey {as he waa bomid to do no 1m>), 
and then! preaeutad his bumble and hearty thrmka to him 
fur Ilia deliverancB. The very same accident, TnuUlU 
laulandia of pluce lUid paraoofl {with some addition about 
the appLU-ition of the Virgin Mary), happened to Richnrd 
Boyes, dwelling within a milo uf Bath, tbe storj bo like, all 
may believe them equally true. I 

" Mou vajiouflly coujectiu-e wliy the Pope should in eS^cfl 
deny to canooiso King Henry VI. : a witty but tort rcafion ifl 
rendered by a noble pen — becauBB the Pope would put 4 
difference batwi^GU a aa,int and an iwioceiit {Lord Baconfl 
Hiflt. of Henry VII.) : more probable it is what auuther sailJl 
—that, BBeiug King Henry hold the crown by a fnlae title, 
the Pope could not with so good credit fasten a saiutahip 
upon his memory. But our great antiquary (Camden) r«- 
solTctb all in the Pope's covetousnesa, demanding more than 
thrifty King Homy VIL would allow ; who at lust conteiQtad 
himself (by the Pope's Ifavo hardly obtained) to remove th& 
ooi-pso from Chertaey, in Surrey, where it was obBcurelJ 
interred, to Windsor Chnpel, a place of gntuter reputation. 



er. Of marvellaus gentleness she was unto all 
fijlks, but speeiiilly unto her own, whom she irusled. 
Bud loved I'ight tenderly. Unkind she would not be 
unto no creature, iior forgetful of enj liiiidness or 
Berviee done to her hefore, which is no little part of 
yeiy nobleness. She was not vengeaVle norcniel, but 
iready enough to forget and lo forgive iniunes done unto 
her, at the ienst desuT or motion made unto her for the 
game. Mermful also and piteous she was unto such 
U were grieved, and wrongfully troubled, and to 
tliecQ that were in poverty niid Bicknesa, or any other 
misery. She waa of a Bingular wisiiom. far passing 
the commou rate of women. She was good in 
lenaembraiice, and of holding memory; a ready wit 
she had also to coneeive all things, nlbelt they were 
right dark. Kight Htndioua she was in books, which 
she had in great number, both iu English, and in 
Latin, and ia French ; and for her exercise, and for 
the profit of others, she did Irimalale divers malters 
of devotion out of the French into English.* In 

IBbb ia he, whom authors have obBerved, twi™ cruwneii. 
Bqw deposed, twicu buriod." — Chanh HUlors, Bouk iv.. 163. 
F The miracla attributed to King Henrj is by no moina 
■viiDominoii in legendary history. Mr. Southey hajs founded 
Hwo talra on this sort of siispeoded iuiiniji.tionj " The Pilgrim 
[of Compoatollo," md -'Roptt'cbt the Robber." There is no 
I nccaaion to impute wilful fttlaohood to nil these DiUTUtionH, 
LTlie Uiingman might in aorae casea do hie work ao diacreetly 
to be loceflsory to the mii-acla. Bnt roauBdtiitii>n after 
llubDging Ima often taken pliuce; and in an age that oBCribed 
1 every uniianal phenDmencin to the immediate interference of 
. Divine ugeney, it would certainly be talien na a miraculoiij 
attestation of innocence by all ; and by none more deeply 
than by aa irnxoesnt offerer. This woe natural : it was 
good. But the Cliureh always took core to appropriate the 
nirocleB to herself 

' Among the Lady Hargoret'a trouiilationG were "The 
VOL. tl. v 
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favour, in woria, in gesture, in every demeanor of 
herself, so grcal uoblenesa did appear, that, what she 
Bpalie. or did, it marvellously became her. She had 
iu a manner all that waa piizeable in a woman, either 
in Boul or body." 

These are praises as suitable to our times as to 
those iu which they were spoken. But il is with 
virtues OS it is with books ; the true and esoellent 
are never long without just commendation, though 
the fiilae, and hollow, and affected, are often still 
more noisily celebrated for a season. There were 
other parts of the bishop's discourse that have a 
stronger savour of antiquity. He parallels the 
Countess with Martha in four respects. — Ist, NobihPf 
of pei-son ! ! 2nd, Discipline of hor body. 3rd, In 
ordering her soul to God. 4th, In hospitality and 
charity. — Sow, unless there be, as in all probabilitj 
there is, a traditional history of Martha, containing 

Mirrouro of Gloulda fur ye Sinfiillo Soula," bom the " Specu- 
lum Aureum Peooatonun." "The Fourth Book of Thomis 
a Kempis, Of the tmitatiou aud Followynge of our most 
merciful Saviour. CHRIST." Priutod nt tlie end of Dr. 
Williuta AtkinfiOQ's traualatiou of tho otlicr three booka, 
in 1510. Both theao aha tninBlated through tho mediran of 
Preneli yeraioue. She often huneuted that she had not mads 
liereelf migtretiK of Latia in her youth, though eha wna not 
ao ignorant of that language but that slia could use it m Hi» 
aervicB of charity. Whon sho mas at Caiubridgo, superin- 
tending hor now fouitdittion of Chrii^t'a College, a abndeu^ 
detected in .foma iiTegularity, waa liriven puat her vrindow to 
the acadeuiic nhippiug-post. on whiuh eho cried out, LaiM, 
Lciiiti, SB a Scotch, ladj would bavo readei-od it, " Cana^ — 
ninwj/, woo." 

The Lady Margaret, at the desire, and by tha authority ot 
her son, drew up the orders for great estates of ladies 
nohlewomoD, for thsir prucedcnco, particularly 
funerals. 
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Dtnoy particulars not recorded by tbe Evangelists, it 
would puzzle a herald to prove her nobility, except it 
consisted in her descent from Abralmm, which made 
faer akin to all the kings of Israel and Juduh. 
Neither does it appear in Scripture that she dif- 
ciplised her body in the sense here meant. As for 
the third aod fourth coDformities, it is to he remarked, 
that in the otdj passage of the Gospel wherein much 
ia said about Martha, she is rather reproved for not 
taming her soul to God, and for being too intent 
upon her hoapitalily. But it had long been a com- 
mon-place to represent Martha and Mary aa the 
types or symbola of the active and the contemplative 
duties, and every good woman was compared to one 
or tbe other. 

As all funeral panegyrics are in some degree 
biographical, Fisher recounted the leading circum- 
Btancea of Margaret's life, not forgetting to mf^nify 
her high parentage, (which nevertheless laboured 
under the imputation of an illogitimato origin,) and 
told his audience that she was related, by birth or 
marriage, to thirty kiuga and queens (it should be 
recollected that she had three husbands, the first of 
whom was grandson to a King of France). She was 
born in 1441, at Bletsho, in Bedfordshire, where 
long after remained some of her needle-work, (the 
eldest of all graphic arts, and most primitive of lady 
accomplishments,) which James t)ie First always 
asked to see when he came into that neighbourhood. 
She was the sole child and heiress of Jolm Beaufort. 
Duke of Somerset (grandson of John of Gaunt and 
Catherine Swioford), hy Margaret Beaucharap. While 
yet very young, she was sought by two distinguished 
suitors ; the favourite Suffolk solicited her for his son. 
and the King, Henry VI. recommended his own half- 
brother, tbe Carl of Eichmond, son of Catherine .of 
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France, the Queen Downger, and Owen Tudor, who 
traced hia pedigree through Arthur anil Dlher 
PendragoD up to the Trojan Brulus ; nor ivaa ihia 
derivation from the first poaaessors of Britain witliont 
ita use in conciliating the people to the line cf Tudor. 
It fulfilled several prophecies of Merlin, whom oil 
that portion of tlie community whose books were 
ballads, and whoae historiographers were the wander- 
ing minstrels, held for a great and veracious seer. It 
is related, and affirmed by the Bishop of Rotheater, 
in hia sermon aforesaid, that the young maidED 
Margoi-et, being sorely perplexed between her two 
lovers, referred to an old lady, ber usual confidante, 
who advised her to apply for direction to Si. Nicholfls, 
the tutelar saint of youth ; and Margaret earDeatly 
besought the saint in prayer to guide ber cboicB 
according to the best purposes of Heaven ; so it came 
to pass, one morning, she knew not whether she was 
sleeping or waking, a venerable man in the hflbit of 
a hiahop, (whom she conceived to he St. Nicbolaa 
himself,) tendered her Edmund Tudor as her husband. 
She related this vision to her parents ; the superoB- 
liiral warning was accepted, and she was married accord' 
inglj. Sucli is tlie story, and there is nothing in it 
incredible. Bishop Fisher believed it. or be would 
not have related it in the awful presence of death : 
no doubt he received it from Margaret herself: and 
would she have imposed a ficlion on the man befora 
whotn she was wont to lay bare her soul in the dreadful 
secrecy of the confessional ? Her funeral took place 
before it was become ceeeesary "to prop a filing 
Uhurch with tevial falsehood," and tliough the sup- 
posed miraculous interposition might be of use in 
sanctiTying the Tudor dynasty, it was not at all indis- 
pensable to Henry VIII., who had an aiidisputed 
title from the House of Tork : and besides, Fisher 
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lived and died to show that he waa not a msn to belie 
his oonacieace for any king. But what we mainly 
reat upon is tlie probability of the story in itself. 
Margaret, though sho was allowed no choice, might 
soil have a preference lietweea lier auitora. Even 
the romantic pedigree of tlie Earl of Richmond, cer- 
tainly royal oil one side, (a dasceudanl of St. liom's,) 
and connected on the other with so much of the 
poetry, then rife in baroninl halls, might deeply affect 
her virgin imagination. Her sight was familiar with 
tfae images of the saints, her memory with their 
legends. She waa uaed from infuney to make all her 
desires known in prayer, which mi'jht reach Heaven, 
tboiigli it went a rotiiid-ahout road. She would 
oatumlly dream of what her thoughts and feelings 
were engaged in, and what form would her dreams 
more naturally assume, than tiiat of the most revered 
and striking objects to which her waking life bad 
been accustomed ? Even in this day, young ladies 
Bometiraes draam of their lovera, it may be in con- 
nexion with a ball or a review, or anything ebo that 
they have associated with tliem. Now all Margaret's 
thoughts were associated with saints and visions, and 
religious pageantry.* 

Some may think this apparition an mnacent strala- 
gem, concerted by Margaret with her aged friend, 
to obtain the man of her heart A lady of so much 
piety, and so much benevolence, could not have lived 
all her life without falling in love. But we think 
she dared not have trifled with St. Nicholas. How- 

• Should any bs disposed to give another eiplonation. 
Kad hold that tlje prayer of pure lipH waa actually atisivered, 
I should ueitber ndicule nor contriidict thc^ni. That tite 
droumfltanoea of tho vision were Qccommodited to the 
liabita of the bBholilor'tt imagination, is in strict oiulog; with 
uudoubted revelation. 
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aver it was, Margaret was married to Edmund of 
Hadnam : but shorL vt&a his term of n'edded bUss, far 
be died in the second jear of Ms niiplials, leaving his 
dqIj son. the future monarch of England, a fifteen 
monlhs' infant. Though the Countess of Eichmond 
had two subsequent husbands, she never had another 
child, and devoted tu the offsprinf^ of tlie husband af 
hei- virginity as much of her affections as she thought 
heaven could spare. Her second marriage was mtb 
Sir Henry Stafford, second son of that Duke of Bucl;- 
ingham, svho has been diehonourably immortalised liy 
Shakspeare, as the unconscicuttous ally of Dulie 
Richard, and the selfish rebel against the King Kichard 
of his own making. Sir Henry died in 148'3, sooa 
enough to escape participation in hie father's double 
treasons. His widow married, before her weeds had 
lost the freshness of their aable tint, Thomas Lord 
Stanley; it is said, under an implied condition, th»t 
the marriage was never to be consummated. Her 
husbiind, and alas, she also, played a very treacheroas 
pari, to Piichard III., which the fullest belief in hij 
recorded atrocities cannot justify. Margaret held 
the train of Richard's Queen, at his coronation, and 
continually supjilicaled him to restore her son to hia 
patrimony, and to allow him to marry one of the 
daughters of Edward IV., while she was intriguing 
with her father-iu-law, Buckingham, and the Queen 
Dowager, to supplant Richard and set her sou on the 
llirone. Her principal agent in these negotiations 
was Morton, Bishop of Ely. It is needless to say 
that this conspiracy failed, and its prime mover was 
very deservedly decapitated ; for whoever was the 
rightful king, he was a most egregious traitor. " So 
much for Buckingham." The Lady Margaret Stanley, 
whose machinations were well known, was treated by 
the tyrant Richard far more gently than her son 
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treated the widow of Edward IV. She was onlj 
comiiiittfid to the cuBtody of her husband, whose 
defection at the battle of Bosworth brought about tlio 
deetractioii of the laat, it may be the worst, of the 
Plantageneta. Stanley was made Eail of Derby, for 
what the ereiit of a battle might have made the 
blackest treason. Tbomaa Lord Stanley, first Earl 
of Derby of the Stanleys, died in 1504, leaving no 
issue by the Lady Hargiiret, who then, at the mature 
age of sixty-four, iifter the death of her third husband, 
took a vow of i:elibncy, which still remains among the 
archives of St John's College. In some porti-ails she 
is represented in the habit of a nun, but it does not 
appear that she erer entered formally into any 
reLgioua order, 

Her charities were great and meritorious. If in 
some instances they were not what the present age 
would call judicious, still they were such as her age 
approved : and, in aa much as she was an encourager 
of learning, it is evidont that she looked to an age 
beyond her own. So large were her beneficences, 
that, as Stow says, " they cannot be expresged in a 
small volume." She daily dispensed suitalile relief 
to the poor and the distressed. She kept twelve 
poor persona constantly in her house, and having 
acquired that knowledge of practical surgery, which 
was then a regular part of the education of the high- 
born female, she frequently dressed the wounds of 
the indigent diseased with her own hands. She was 
bom either too late or too soon ; had she lived in an 
earher nge. she would have found more to sjiopathise 
with that zeal which impelled hor to declare, " that 
if the princes of Christendom would lay aside their 
mutual quarrels, and combine in a crusade against 
the Turk, she would most willingly attend them, and 
be the laundress in their camp." Had she been bom 
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later, her excellent heart would have been regulateii 
by B hetlai' instructed head, aud alio would have built 
llie fabric of her religion and mootlity exclusively oa 
" the foundation of the Apostles nud Propliets." If 
stte hud lived in our diiys, perhaps she nould not 
haTo committed the error recorded in Jortin'a Life of 
Erasmus, in iuultJQ|T the son of lier third husband b 
bishop, without being well certified that he was 
divinely called to the olBce. But here is the tale, 
judge of it aa you please. "At this time (I4Mli 
Erasmus refused a large pension, mid larger promises, 
from a young illilerale Englishman, who was to be 
made a bishop, oud who wanted hiia for a preceptor. 
He would not, aa he says, be ao hindered from proafr 
outing his studies for all tho wealth in the world. 
This youth, na Knight informs us, seems to have been 
James Stanley, son to the Earl of Derby, and soii-in- 
Inw to Mnrg.iret. tho King's mother, and afterwards 
made Bishop of Ely by her interest. Tliis (sajB 
Knight) sttrehj was the xcorst thing she ever did, aud 
indeed, if it be the C'atholie. it is not the Apostolic, 
mode of bestowing, and of obtaining, hishopricB. 
However, it appears that the young gentleman, if 
ignorant, had a desire to learn something, and to 
qualify himself in some measure for tbe station in 
which ho WHS to be placed." If Margaret never did 
anything worse ihan this, she was a happy woman 
indeed. Bishoprics never can ho obtained, or be- 
stowed, in the Apostolic method, till it shall please 
the Almighty to gift the rulers of the Church with 
the miraculous discernment of the Apostles, As 
long as ever the Church is in any degree connected 
with tho property of the country, the superior ofEcea 
in it must, and will ba bestowed, on political con- 
siderations ; and what proof is there that young 
Stanley was less Et for a bishop ihsji any other 
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person, whose name might have been dratrik in the 
loLteiy? As nil earl's sou, bo bad at least a good 
cbauce of being a geutleman, nbicb for a man who 
exercises a aomernhflt invidious superiority over gen- 
tlemen and scholars, often his eeniora, and it may be, 
in aome respects, his betters, is uo small reEomraenda- 
tiion. Aa long as patronnge is permitted, it is natural 
and right that the patrons should patronise those 
whom they know best, and love best. No established 
Church can bear any resemblance to the primitive 
Church, which grew up in opposition to all establish- 
meota ; and prevailed over all the handed powers of 
earth and hell by "an invinoihie patience." But 
oonsidering the Church in its poHtical relations, aa a 
meana of civilisation, and an organ of the State, useful 
to aacctify civil obedience, it is specially desirable, in 
every country where an aristocracy exists, ilmt a 
large, perhaps a major portion of the heads of the 
Church, should be selected from the aristocracy. 
Even in a land of slaves, it vrill always be found that 
the higher tho rank of the slave-master, the better 
the condition of the slave. God save me, said a poor 
Christian negro, from having BlacUee for Massa. 
God save mo, might the poor vicar say, from a bishop 
that has tutored, and tcritten, and preached himself to 
a mitre. No doubt, it would be a very good thing, if 
the Church were so constituted that iLe best and 
moat experienced ministei-s could always be intrusted 
with the highest authority. But while the Church is 
a member of the State, we must be thankful that its 
emoluments are so well distributed as ihey are, and 
that there are always ao many liberal geidhmen on 
the bench aa to prevent the Jiuglish clergy from 
degenerating into mere priests. 

A single fact will at once justify and explain our 
meaning. Cardinal Pole was the descendant of 
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kings ; a man tlevotedly attached to that Church, of 
which, hftd ho lived longer, he probably might have 
been the chief : yet he iTsa an enemy to persecutioB. 
Gardiner and Bonner were both natural children of 
men not high enough to dignify Iheir bastardy ; 
they derived their Tespectability solely from their 
rank in ihe Church, and they were the cruelleat of 
persecutors. 

No panegyric can he more concise, pregnant, or 
proper, than Fuller'a upon the Lady Marjjuret, wliich 
is almost equally applicable to Bishop Fisher, that 
she was "the eiactesC paltern of the best dcvotwn 
that tliote llmts afforded, taxed with no pej'sonal 
faults, but Ike errors of the age she lived m," She 
was buried nearly a month after her departure, in 
the south isle of Henry VII. 's Chapel, with all the 
pomp then usual, and had a sumptuous moQument. 
with a gilt brass efBgy, and an epitaph, for writing 
which Erasmus received twenty shillings of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, a very scanty remuneration, 
even when all allowances are made for the high value 
of money. It is as follows : — 

" Margaretie Kichmondias, septimi Henrici Main, 
Octavi Aviac, qum stipendia constituit tribus hoc 
coenohio Monachis, et Doctori Grammatices apud 
Winbom. perque Angliam totam divini verbi pne- 
coni; duobus iteni inlerpretibus lilcrarum sacrarum. 
alteri Oiioniis Alter! Cactabrigite, ubi et collegia duo, 
Christo et Johanni discipulo ejus, struxit, Moritiu 
An. Dom. 1500, tertio Kal. Jul." 

" Sacred to the memory of Margaret, Countess of 
Richmond, mother of Henry VII. nnd grandmother 
of Henry VIII., who founded salaries for three 
Monks in this convent, for a grHmmar school at 
Winbume, and a preacher of God's Word throughout 
England ; as also for two divinity lecturers, the one 
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Bt OKford. and the other at Cambridge, in which last 
place she likewise built tvfo culleijes in honour of 
Christ anJ of his disciple St. John. She died in lUe 
year of our Lord 1509. June dO. ' 

Thus fur the life of Fisher had been a life of 
peace, piety, and usefulDeas : from the decease of his 
good mistress his troubles mnj be said to hare begun. 
As one of the eight executors of the Ludy Margaret's 
will, he undertook the weighty tusk of perfecting the 
foundation of John's Colle^jc, in which be met with 
unexpected opposition : — ■" A generation of prowling, 
proggicg, projecting promoters (such vermin- like 
Pharaoh's frogs will sometimeB creep even into 
kings' chambers), questioning the title of the land of 
the college, took from it at once four hundred pounds 
of yearly revenue."* This took place in the very 
commencement of the reign of Henry V11I-, end was 
never redressed. But notwithstanding this unpro- 
pitious circumstance, the college was rapidly finished, 
and immediately crowded. That man ranst indeed 
have been highly favoured, who was allowed a study 
to himself; and it is said that those who had private 
letters to write were obliged to cover the paper with 
their hands, to prevent their secrets being overlooked 
by the throng of churns. 

In 1510 Bishop Fisher repaired to Cambridge, to 
open the new house of the Muses with due soleinnity, 
and was commissioned to make statutes fur its regu- 
lation. How mightily it grew and flourished we 
have already declared in the life of Ascham. It has 
always been a resort of students from the northern 
provinces, who, if less brilliant and mercurial than 
the children of the south, are not less eminent in 
honours, their slow and sound minds being peculiarly 
adapted for the patient toil of mathematics, in which 

• FuUer. 
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branch of knowledge St. John's compeles honounbl 
with Trinity, 

During the first years of Heary VIII,, Cish 
Fiaher retained a large portion of favour. The 
Countess Mnrguret, on her death-beJ, commeDiieJ 
thu inexperience of her grandson to his pastoral care, 
and Heury, who was not honi wiihont good disposi' 
tiona. tliough he outlived them all. respected hiui ns 
a spiritual father. In 1513 he was appointed to re- 
present tlio English Church at the Council of LBiemn, 
but, for some forgotten cauae, the appointment never 
took effect. UuuLlless he was consulted by liie 
youijg king in regard to the coTifirniation of hia 
esponsnls to Catherine, his brother's widow, of which 
nothing hut the ceremony had hitherto taken place, 
is by no means true that Henry had no acrnplas 
ecting the lawfulness of that union, till his coin 
nee waa awakened by the charms of Anne Bolep. 
Though no more than twelve years of age at his 
brother Arthur's death, he remonBtrated strongly 
against the project of maiTjing him to a woman con- 
siderably his senior, of a very ordinary person, and 
a demure, spiritless reservedness of manner, which 
youth is ever apt to ascribe to a morose temper. But 
his father could not prevail upon himself to restore 
the 200,000 ducats which composed Catherine's por* 
tion. The Pope's dispensation was as potent tu 
annul the rights of nature as the laws of Mosob. and 
the eoulract was formally made. Still Henry might, 
when arrived at years of diaci-etion, have refused to 
ratify an act in which he had never, in any true sense 
of the word, been a consenting party. It is even said 
that his father, on his death-bed, urged hiin to break 
off the contract, Warham, the Primate, certainly 
disapproved of it; but the majority of the couucil, 
and the Lady Margaret, who only just survived t 
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BalemniaaliHii of ihe nuptials, were of the contrary 
opinion. Wlietlier Fiaber approved of the marriage, 
we can only conjecture. Certitinlv he was strongly 
opposed to the divorce, and believed in the dispensing 
power of the see of Ilorae. 

For Bome years the Biahop of Rochester took little 
part in public affuirs. Pageantry, war, and negotia- 
tion were the main occupations of the English Court, 
and, in the Grst and last, the clergy were aa much 
busied as the laity. But Fisher had little taste for 
either. Ambition and canity were as alien to his 
nature aa they were predominant in WoUey's, To 
the dangers which threatened the Church he could 
not he entirely blind. The opinions of Wickliffe. io 
Bpite of increasiag persecution, were gaining ground. 
Henry Vll., who, like his predecessor, llenry IV.. 
needed the sanction of the clergy to heal the defects 
of bis title, bad, in the latter part of his reign, en- 
forced the laws against heresy with ruthless severity, 
and Henry VIII,, though more secure on his throne, 
showed no inclination to treat the Lollards with more 
lenity. Even those who saved their lives by re- 
canting were forced to wear a representation of a 
faggot woiked ia threLtd on their left sleeves all the 
daya of their lives, on pain of death. " And indeed, 
to poor people it was — put it off, and he burned — keep 
it on, and be slarned ; seeing none generally would 
set them to work that carried that badge."" Fisher 
had hia share in these persecutions: for his faith 
waa in every tittle the faith of hia Church, to doubt or 
swerve from which he held the worst of crimes ; and 
any compassion done or felt towards such revolters 
be held to he soul-murder. But when it is considered 
that the more ealigliteued mind of Sir Thomas More 
was persuaded to support the falling fabric by the 
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rack, ibe aw>urf;e, and tbe stake, tbore cau be Utile 
Burprise that Fisher knew nothing of toierntion. He 
was not ignoraiit of the ueedfulueas of practical re- 
forms in the Ciiarch ; be disapproved of esorbilant 
wealth or temporal power in tho hands of the clergy : 
he abhorred iiceoiious manners and lax opiu.iona in 
the aervanta of the altar ; but he would Lave all 
reforms brought about by the authority of t!ie Churoli 
alone, without any interference of lay power; and io 
doctrinal points be dared not so nmcb as admit tho 
possibility of error in the eatnbliBhed creed. Mean- 
time he did not forbear to reprove the worldly dis- 
positions and inconsistent conduct of the priesthood 
both by hia example and his discourses ; of which 
latter the following speech, delivered in Convocation,* 
IB uo unfavourable sample ; — 

" May it not seem displeasing to your Etninence 
andtbe rest of these grave and reverend fathers of 
the Church, that 1 speak a fow words, which I hops 
may not be out of season. I had thouglit that when 
so many learned men, as mbsttiiites f for the clergv. 
had been drawn into this body, that some good matters 
should have been propounded for tho benefit and 
good of the Church; that the scandals that lie so 
heavy on her men, and the disease which takes such 
hold on those advantages, might have been hereby at 
once removed, and also remedied. Who hath made 
any the least proposition against the ami.iilion of 
those men whose pride is so offensive, whilst their 
profession is humility ? or against the incoutinenoy 
of such as have vowed chastity ? How are the goods 
of the Church wasted ? the lands, the tithes, and 
other oblations of the devout aacestors of the people 

• In the sjTio'l of tho whole clergy aasombled by WoUey 
io iai capacity of Icgnte a latere, 
f i. t. Beprceentativce. 
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(bo the great Bcandal of their poaterit;) wasted iu 
Buperfluous riotous expenses? How con we exhort 
our flacks to fly the potapa and vanities of tbis 
■wicked world, whan we that are bishops set our 
minds on nothing more than that which we forbid ? 
If we should teach according to our doing, how ah- 
surdly would our doctrines sound in the oars of those 
thai should he^r us? And if we leach one thing 
and do another, who shall believe our report? which 
would seem to them do otherwise, than if we should 
throw down with one hand what we build up with the 
other. Wo jirench humility, sobriety, contempt of 
tho world, and so forth, and the people perceive iu 
the same men that preach tins doctrine, pride and 
haughtiness of mind, excess of apparel, and a resig- 
nation of ourselves to all worldly pomps and vanities. 
And what is this otherwise than to set the people at 
a stand, whether they shall follow the sight of their 
own eyes, or the belief of what they hear ? Excnsa 
me, Beverend Fathers, seeing herein I blame no 
man more than I do myself; for sundry times, when 
I have settled myself to the care of my flock, to visit 
my diocese, to govern my church, to answer the ene- 
mies of Christ,* suddenly there haih come a message 
to me &om the court, that i must attend such a 
triumph, or receive such an ambassador. What have 
we to do with princes' courts ? If we are in love with 
majesty, where is a greater excellence than whom we 
serve ? If we are in love with stately buildings, are 
tliere higher roofs thaa our cathedrals ? If with 
apparel, is there a greater ornament than that of the 
clergy? Or ia there better company than a com- 
munion with the saints? Truly, most Reverend 
Fathers, what this vanity in temporal things may 
work iu you I know not; hut sure I am, that in 

* i, e. Poraacute t^o LoUarda and LutlienuiH. 



myself I find it a great impediment to devotion. 
Wborefore I ihink it necesaury (and high time il is) 
tbat ne that are tlie heads should begia to ^tb 
example to the inferior clergy as to tliese pnrticulftrs, 
wherehj Wij may all he the better conformable to the 
imago of God. For in thia trade of life wMcii wa 
now lead, neither can there be likelihood of perpetni^ 
in the same state and conditioa wherein ne now 
stand, or safely to the clergy." 

It may Le remarked, that the ostentation of 
Wolsey, and the Buperiority which ho claimed and 
asserted, even over the Archbishop of Canterburj. 
in hia own province, was deeply offeiisive to the great 
body of his cleric^d bretliren, who, though apparcntlj 
included iu Fisher's censure, would take care to 
apply it, in their minds, to the Carilinal alone. 

The events between 151 B, and 1-52!). are so vast, 
and so infinitely rami&ed, the great oiiLliuea are eo 
universally known, and the detail ho complex, and in 
many parts so obscure, that while such a sketch of 
thera as could be reduced within our limits, could ba 
nothing mure than a bald recital of fncta with which 
every schoolboy is acquainted, and dates easily ascer- 
tained from any table, a full and comprehensive 
survey would turn our memoir of Bishop Fisher ialo 
a civil and religious history of tho world. Nor would 
it be possible to treat the subject without entering 
into controversies, both on questions of opinion, and 
on matters of fact, quite alien to our purpose. We 
shall confine ourselves chiefly to the part acted and 
Buifered in the contest by our present subject. 

Almost as soon as Luther appeared in the character 
of a. reformer. Bishop E'isher entered the polemic 
field against him. It has even been asserted that 
the famous defence of the Seven Sacraments, which 
obtained for the King of England the title of 
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" Defender of ihe Failb," woa in a great measure his 
comjjoaition.* Tlia Bishop certaiQly took upon him- 
self to answer tbe nnswcrers of bis sovereiyii, lilde 
thinking hfiw fell a foe that sovereiRri was ordained 
to prove to the ajstem lie was ilieu upholiiing. 

Though Fisher must have felt Woisey'a monopoly 
of the King's couuteunnce very grievous, aud, douhl- 
less, gi'oaned iu spirit for the araiidals «.nd opprea- 
81009 of tbe Church, he offered little or no opposition 
It) ibe ouurl measures, and, perhaps, had too euCire a 
ilevotion tn that jjoulifical power, wliieh he esteemed 
the earthly dis[M;user of saWntion, to dispute lightly 
with the Pope's legiite, however surreptitiously his 
legatiue office might have been ohtaiued, or howover 
indiscreetly exercised. It was not till the legality of the 
King's marriage began to be ealled iu question, and the 
infallibility of the Vatican implicitly limited, that be 
liecame im obstacle at once to the King's passions and 
the Cardinal's purposes. lieuty aud Wolsey were 

* " There is a tradition that King HenryB fool (though 
nmro trulj' to be termad by lUiothar aimiQ) oomiag into tbe 
ennrt, and Bndiug the King ti-ansportocl with nn miuEiial joy, 
h'lldly aeked Idm the caiiao thereof, to whom tlie Kiti^ 
tULAWtired, il wan hacauaa the Pope hod honoured Uim with 
rtyle mul'B eminent than any of his uncaxtora : ' good 
Hony fquoth tho fool), lot thou and 1 defenE] ene itnotbar, 
sad let the Failh alone to defend itseit'" — PuUei'a CkurtA 
BUfai-y. Book v. 

Is the use of tiiiB title by the Protestant Kings of Englnnd 
(iBrfeotly honest 1 It is not long since our aovnreigQa inid 
doira the style of Ein;^ of Fmnea, iind thuy did wisely ; but 
"kf the two they had better have retained a momtirial of the 
Kfth Harry's valour, than of the Eiglith Unriye achool 
divinity. Titkia, ceremouial privileges, and ai-morial boar- 
joiCE, are onlj interesting or signtfiuaat, in eo ftir aa they are 
biatorifal. Let thoao then be maintained whiuh all: 
adSuFuioted with the most gloriouB paaaagaa of history, 

vul» II, o 
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alike bent on the repudiation of Gathertne, who vas 
now somewhat declined into the vale of years, niiL 
little hope of mole issue. It is pretended thnt 
Wolsej's regentment against the Emperor Charles V., 
who had duped him with regard to the papacy, wbs 
the fountain-head of all those scruples, exavoinaiions, 
negotiations, and protestations, which ended in the 
divorce between England and the Church of Rome, 
The favourite intended to give his sovereign iu mar- 
riage to the French King's sister, and the rupture 
with the Emperor lilt ely to be occasioned by the alight 
put upoD liis aunt, would, in a inaoner. compel 
Henry to side mth the French interest. However 
this might be, the majority of divines, casuists, anil 
canonists, were agreed that the King's marriage was 
unlawful, and the bull of Pope Jultus II. invalid; 
inasmuch as the alleged grounds for granting were 
not true. For in tiie preamble it was slated that the 
dispensation was grouted at the special request of 
Prince Henry, who, at the time that the bull was ob' 
tained, had scarcely reached his twelfth year, and, as 
far as he had any wiJl of his own, was strongly opposed 
to the bargain. 

When, after many delays, it was at last decided by 
the Pope to send Campeggio as Wolsey's assessor, 
and that they, in tlie qusJity of commissionei-a for the 
Pope, should take cognisance of the cause pending 
between Heury and Catherine, Bishop Fisher, along 
with Nicholas West, Bishop of Ely, and Heniy 
Staudish, Bishop of St. Asaph, were appointed the 
Queen's advisere and counsel. Henry could have 
had no thought, at that time, of disowning the papal 
authority, for he appeared in person at the citation of 
the Pope's representatiTes, to answer their inter, 
rogatories. 

" It was fashiouable among the heathens," says old 
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Fuller," at the celsfiralion of their centenni^ aolam- 
ukles. which returned but odco in a. Iiundred yetire, 
to have a herald paUitkly to prodnim, ' Come Itiilier 
to behold what you uevcr saw before, and are never 
likely to see again.' But here happened such a 
spectacle, in a great room called the ForliatDeut 
chiunber, in Blackfriara. aa never before or after was 
seen in England, viz. King Heury summoned, in his 
own land, to appear beforo two judges, the one 
Wolsey, directly his subject by birth, the other his 
subjeot occaaiuually by his preferment, Campeggio 
beiDg lately made Bishop of Salisbury. Summoned, 
he appeared personally, and the Queen did the like 
the first day, but afterwards both by their Docttirs." 
As to he present on sucb a strange occasion irould he 
no trivial incident in any man's life, aud the part he 
bore in the proceedings was a moat important one iu 
Fisher's, we shall not scruple to extract largely from 
the account of this trial, given by Cavendish, the 
Eoithful servant and biographer of Wolaey, a contem- 
porary, and probably an eye-witness, whose leaning, if 
any, was to the Queen's, which was also Fisher's 
side. It must be premised, that the trial commeneed 
on the 31st of May. 15-29. 

■' Then, after some deli be ration, his (Oampeggio'a) 
commission, understood, read, and perceived, it was 
by the council determined that the King and the 
Queen, his wife, should be lodged at Bridewell, ■i' and 

■ The sending of tbo King and Qneon to BridewsU aQBmH 
ominoUH to modBm ears, till they recollect (if cvar they 
knew) tlmt the BriJenoll bfre moont was a magniiicont 
bon&e in Fleob Street, fiometime the property of tha eitor- 
tiouer Empaon, but merged in tlie crown at bis attainder, 
aud given by the King to Wolaey. In the pitont, dated 
1510, an orcbard and twelve gardena are eanmerated aa 
bolaugiug to it. It stoad upaQ tlis ground which ie now 
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that in the Black-Friars, a certain place slioulil li« 
appointed wliere the Iviug aad the Queen might moBt 
tonvenietitly repair to the court, there to ha erected 
and kept for the disputntion hihI determination of the 
Kiag's case, tt'hereas these two legates sat in judg- 
tueiit as Dotahle judges, hefere nhom the King and 
Queen were duly cited nud snmnioiied to appear. 
Which was the strangest and newest sight, mi 
device, that ever was heard or read in any hisioiy orl 
chronicle in any region, liiat a King and Queea 
should he oonvented and conBLrained hy process , 
1-1 impel latory to appear in any court as common 
persons, Avithiu their own realm or dominion, to I 
ahide die judgment and decrees of their own subjecls, I 
having the royal diadem and the prerogatives thereof." 
* « * ♦ * 

" IS eyes he nut hiind men may see, if ears he not^ 
stopped ibey may hear, and if pity be not exiled they 
niny lament, the sequel of this pernicious and innr- 
dinate carnal love. The phiguc whereof is not ceased, 
lallhoogh this love lasted l)ijt awhile,) which oupj 
Lord quench, and take from us his indignation, 

" Ve shnll understand, that there was a court j 
erected in the lilHck-Friara in London, where thesflJ 
two Cardinals sat in judgment. Now will I set you 1 
out llie niauuer and order of the court there. First, ; 
there was a court placed with tables, benches, sndj 
hiirs. like n cunsiatory, a place judicial, for the judges] 
U) sit on. There was also a cloth of estate, under the j 
which sat the King, and the Queen sat at some dis-l 
tanco beneath the King ; under the judges' feet sail 

oooupiad by Solisbiiry Square and Doraot Stroot, ita gBrdenal 
resoliLiig to the river. Id tliia Bridewell toot place tUat 
intBi-view between tjuycn Catheriae nuH tlie two Cnrdinula, 
Bf> beautifully dramatiBed by Shakspeare, llmfy Tll}„ id 
iii., Scfuc 1. 
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ibe officers of the court. Tho chief smbe tliere was Dr. 
Stephens,* who was aflerwdrds Bishop of Winchester : 
the apparitor was one Cooke, most commonly called 
Cooke of Winchester. Then sat there, wiihiu the 
siiid. Court direptly before the King and the judges, tht» 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Doctor Warham, and nil 
the other Bishopa. Then at both ends, vritb a bar made 
for them, the counsellors on both sides. The Doctors 
for the King were Dr. Sampson, thnl was uftorwdrds 
Bishop of Chichester, and I>r. Bell, who was afterwards 
Bishop of Worcester, with divers others. 

" Now on the other side stood tlie counsel for the 
Queen; Dr. Fisher, Bishop of Bochester, and Dr. 
Standish, some time a Grey Friar, and then Bishop 
of St. Asaph, two notable clerks in Divinity; and mi 
especial the Bishop of Rochester, a very godly mail 
and a devout parson, who after suffered death at 
Tower-hill ; the which was greatly lamented through 
all the foreign Universities of Christendom. There was 
also another ancient Doctor, called, as I roaiember. 
Doctor Ridley, a very small parson in stature, hut 
surely a great and an excellent person iu Divinity. 

" The court heing thus furnished and ordered, the 
jndgea commanded the crier to proclaim silence : 
thon was the judges' commission, which they had of 
the Pope, published and read openly, before all the 
audience there assembled. That done, the crier 
called the King by the name of ' King Henry of 
England, come into court,' ic. With that the King 

" This was the Qardlner, of " undeBiralila celebrity," who 
in bia younger days was uanallj called by hifl CliriatEan oame, 
ateplien, or Steveas. Ho wna the imtunil eon of a Biflhop, 
therefore be bad but an equlvociil titlQ to a Bumamo. 

It ahould be romemberBil, that tba pniutitionera in the 
ctlurte of civil nitd canon law were gcner[ill; eool^iostics 
befaro the Keramiutien. 
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anstvered and said, ' Here, my Lords,' Then he 
called also the Queen by Uio name nf ' Catherine, 
Queen of England, come into court,' Ac, wbu made 
no answer to the same, but rose up incontinent out of 
her chair, where aa she snt, and because she could 
not come directly W the King for the distance which 
severed them, she took pain to go about unto llie 
King, kneeling down at hia feet in the sight of all the 
court and assembly, to whom she said in effecti m 
broken English, as followelh : — * 

" ' Sir," quoth she, ' I beseech you, for all the lovea 

• " Uore tho Queen aroae, and after her rBapactH daoJt W 
the Coi'diiuili^r in ^ch manner a£ EOoniod ucttlier nnelvil ti: 
tbezn, nor miBuitlng to iiereelf, uttered the followiug apeeeh 
M the King's feat, in tho Engliali tongue, but with, ha 
Spaniah tono, a clip wlieraof waa ao fur from rendering it the 
leas intalligiblo, that it Bounded the more pretty and pleBHBOli 
to the hearcTB thereof, Jfa, 7ier very prfmuncialion pteadci 
fm- her with aR i-ngmaoia aaililori, ■providing her some pily. oi 
rfut id a forevjner far from, her own country.'' — FatUr'i CkinA 
Uittary, Book v. 

Tba apeeah which Fuller puts into the Queen's mouth il 
eaaeutlall^ the same oa that in Cavendish^ from whom it woft 
tnmafen'ed into the Clironioles. Shakspeare baa shown hifl 
good aenee and good feeling by proserving it almost entire in 
hia Heury VIII. 

"Hall has given a different report of this speech of tha 
Queen's^ which he saya was made in Fimch, Dad translated 
tiy him, as well aa ho could, from notes talien by Camptggio's 
secretary. In hia Teraion, aho accusea Wolaey witli being tha 
first mover of her troubles, and reproachea him, in bittor 
terms, wifli prido and voluptuouenBSS. Such harsh language 
could hardly deserve tho praise ■ modeate lamm eata loeataia 
/utMc ' given by Caifipcggio."— JVole to Siiigcr'i edition qf 
Caniendlah'i Life of Woliey, . 

Burnet, whose " cne " waa not to eici^ compossion fon 
Queen CHthcriDC, deniaa the aathenticitj of the Bpeeob nlto- 
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that hare been betvreea us, and for the lore of Ood, 
let me have Justice and right; take of mo some pity 
and compassion, for I am a poor woman aod a 
Etranger, bom out of your dominions. I have no 
assured friend, and much less indilTerent counsel ; I 
flee to you as to the head of justice within this realm. 
Alas, Sir, wherein have I offended you, or what ocoo- 
eion of displeasure ? Have I designed against your 
will and pleasure, intending, as I perceive, to put mo 
tram you ! I take God and all the world to witiiGss. 

gether. He afflrmi pofiitivoly that the King did not appear 
personally, but by pruiy ; and that tbe Queen witlidrow after 
reading a protest against tbe compotonoy of tbe judges. 
"And from, tbia it is clear," saya tbe Bisbop, " tliOit tlie 
apeeches tliat tbo MBtonana bave maJQ for tbeui are all plain 
^HitieB." It b ecuty to coutrailict the confidLtnt affirmation 
of the biatorion. upon tbe autboritj of a documeot published 
by himself iu his records, p. ^S, It is a letter from the King 
to hie agents, where he sayB, " At iihich time both we and 
the Queen appeared ia peraon, and they minding to proceed 
fiirther in tbe cause, the tjueon woidd no longer make her 
abode to hear what tlie judges wonld fully discern, hut in' 
continently departed out of the court; wherefore ehe was 
thrice precmniaalt. and called eftiooos to return and appear, 
which she revising to do, woa denounced by tbe judges 
amtiimax, and a citation decerned for her appenrauoa on 
Friday." Which is corroborated also by Fox'i Acli, p. 9fiB- 
Indeed the teatimony for the persona! appearance of the 
King before the Cardinals i3 Burprisingly powerful, oven 
though WB did not go beyond Cnvondiah and the other 
ordinary hiatorinuB. But in addition to these, Dr. Worda- 
worth has produced the authority of William TiiomoB, Clerk 
of the Council in tbe reign of Edward VI., who, in a pro- 
fesGed apology for King Henry VIII. estant in MS. in the 
Lambeth and some other libroricB, apeaking of thia aHoir, 
affirms, that " the Cardinal Campoggio caused the King, n a. 
private party, in person to appear tiefore him, and tbe Lady 
(Jatherine both." — Singer, 
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tbat I bave been to jou a true, humlile. nod oliedteni 
wife, ever confomja'blQ to your will Biid pleasure, tliat 
never said or did anfihing to tbe contrary thereof, 
being always well pleased and ciintonted with all 
things in wbicii you imd any Jeligbt or dalliance, 
wbetlier it were in little or in tnucb, I never grudged 
in word or couuteuatice. or sbowod a visage or apark 
of diseontentalion. I loved sU those whom ye loved, 
ouly for your suite, whether 1 had cause or no, and 
whether tliej were my friends or my euetnies. This 
twenty years I have been your true wife, or more, 
and liy me you havo had divers children, although it 
hath pleased God lo call them out of tliia world, 
which hath been no default in me. And when ye 
had me at the first, I take God to be my judge 1 was 
a true maid ; and wbelbcr it bo true or no, I put it to 
your conscience. If there be any just cause by the 
law that ye can allege against me, either of diebonesty 
or hiny other impediment, to banish and put me from 
you, I am well content to depart, to my great shame 
and dishonour ; and if there be none, then here I 
most lowly beseech you, let ma remain in my former 
estate, and receive justice at your hands. The King 
your father was, in the lime of his reign, of such 
estimation throughout the world for his eicellent 
wiadom. that he was accounted and called of all men 
the second Solomon, and my father, Ferdinand, 
King of Spain, who was esleemed to be one of the 
wittiest Princes that reigned in Spain, many years 
before, were both wise and escelleut Kings in wisdom 
and princely behaviour. It is not therefore to be 
doubted, bat that they elected and gathered as wise 
counaellorg about them as to their high discretions 
was thouglit meet. Also, as to me seemeth, there 
were in those days as wise and as well learned men, 
and men of as good judgment as be at present in both 
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realms, who thouglit then ibe mani'age betwijt jou 
aud me good Bitd lawful. Surely it ia a wonder uuLo 
lue, that my marriage, after twenty years, should 
lie thus called in question, with new invcution 
againat me, that never intended hut haiiesiy. Alas, 
Sir, I see I am wronged, having no indifferent 
counsel to epeak for me, hut sueh ss are assigned me, 
with whose wisdom and learning I am not ncquainted. 
Ye must consider, that they cannot he indifTerent 
counsellors fur ray part which ho your subjects, and 
taken out of youi' own counsel iMifore, wherein they 
lie made privy, and dare not, for your diapleasure, 
diBohey your will, being once made privy thereunto. 
Therefore I most hnmhly i-equire jou, in the way of 
charity, and for the love of God, who ia a just judge, 
10 spare roe the extremity of this new court until I 
may he advertised what way and order nij friends tn 
Spain will ailvise me to take. And if ye will not 
extend to me so much indifferent favour, your 
pleasure then ho fulfilled, and to God I commit my 
cause.' " Having thus spoken, she rose, eourtesicd 
to the King, and left the court, accompanied hy 
Griffith, her steward, and though summoned a second 
time in due form, she refused to rotum, or in any 
way to aclinoivledge the jurisdiction of the court; 
nor could she over after he iiiduced to appear before 
it. Nevertheless, the trial, or rather examination, 
proceeded, the Queen being adjudged contumacious. 

According to the author just quoted, the King 
nest addressed himself to the judges and audience ; 
commencing with a full acknowledgment of Catherine's 
freedom from all personal offence, and resting his 
cause solely on his conscioutioua scruples. " For as 
much," quoth he, " as the Queen he gone, I still in 
lier absence declare unto you all my Lords here 
presently aasembled, she hath been to me as true, as 
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obedient, and oB conformable a 'wife as I conld, in my 
fain:y, wish or desire. She halh all the virtaons 
qualities that ought to be in a womaD of her dignilj, 
or in any other of baser estate. Surely she is also a 
noble wonaan bom, if nothing were in her, but onlj 
her conditions will well declare the same." 

He then, after e.'iplai&ing the first suggestion, and 
progressive corroboration of his scruples, (to which ho 
would not allow that any amorous considerations vers 
accessory,) demanded of the assembled Prelates, and 
first of his own Confessor, Longland, Bishop of 
Lincoln, whether his present course were not taken 
with their advice and approbation, signified under 
their own seals. Whereupon, if we helieve the 
biographer of Wolsey, a singular scene took place, 
in whieh Fisher displayed uncommon boldness of soul 
and bluntness of speech. The Archbishop of CanUr- 
bury obsequiously assented to the King's asserlion, 
"That is the truth if it please your Highness; I 
doubt not hut all my brethren here present will 
affirm the snme." "So, sir, not I," quoth the 
Bishop of Eocbester, " ye have not nay coDseot 
thereto." " No ! ha ! the ! ! " quoth the King, ■■ look 
here upon this ; is not this your hand and seal?" 
and showed him the instrument with seals. " No 
forsooth, sire," quoth the Bishop of Rochester, "it is 
not ray hand nor seal." To that quoth the King to 
Diy Lord of Canterbury, " Sir, how say ye ? Is it vol 
his hand and seal ? " " Yes, sir," quoth my Lord of 
Canterbury. " That is not bo," quoth the Bishop of 
Hochester, " for indeed you were in hand with me to 
have both my hand and seal, as other of my Lorila 
had already done ; bat then said I to you, that I 
would never consent lo no such act, for it wei-e much 
against my conscience, nor my hand and seal should 
never be seen at no such instrument, God willing, with 
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much more matter touching the same communication 
between na," " You say trutb." quoth the Bislinp of 
Canterbury. " such norda ye said unto me ; but at 
the Inst ye were fully persuaded tbat I abould for you 
Bubsci'ibe your name, imd put to a sea) myself, and 
ye would allow the anme." " All which words and 
matter,'' quoth the Bisbop of Rochester, " under 
your correction, my Lord, and aupportation of this 
Dohlo audience, there is nothing more untrue," 
" Well, well." quoth the King, " it shall make no 
matter, we will not stand witli you in argument 
herein, for you are but one man." And with that 
the court was adjourned to the next day of session. 

The nest court day the Cardinals met again, but 
neither the King nor the Queen were present. The 
diBcusBJona, which are given at great length by some 
historians, respected chiefly the circumstances of the 
marriage between the Prince Artbor and the Lady 
Catherine, which was positively declared by the Queen 
anil her counsel to have been a mere eereinonj. The 
evidence of course was circumstantial, and the conclu- 
sion come to by the one side, seemingly very just, that 
it was impossible to know the truth: But tbis, though 
urged by Lis own parly, did not satisfy Fiaber. 

" Yes," quoth the Bishop of Eochester, " Ego noseo 
veritatom, I know the truth." " How know you. the 
truth?" quoth my Lord Cardinal. "Forsooth, my 
Lord," quoth he, "Ego turn professor veriCalis, I 
know that God is truth itself, nor be never spake 
but truth that saith, ' Whom God bath joined 
together, let no man put asunder,' and forasmuch as 
this maniage was made and joined by God to a good 
intent, I say that I know, the which cannot be broken 
or loosed by the power of man upon no feigned 
occasion." " So much do all fuithfu! men Itnow," 
quoth the Lord Cardinal, " ae well as you. Yet this 
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TeasoD ia not sulBcient in tbis cnae, for the King's 
counsel dotli allege divers pre^timplions to prove the 
mflrriage not good at ihe besinnins'. tT.'/o. say llisy.il 
was not joioeii by God at llie beginning, and tbere- 
fore it is not linvfol ; for God ordiiiueth nor joinuth 
nothing without a just orJer. Therefore it is not W 
he doubted hut that tlioso presumptions must he true, 
as it plitinly appeareth ; and nothing can be more true 
in case these aUegntions canoot be avoided ; there- 
fort to SUV that the loairiniony wns joined of God, ya 
ninst prove it further than by that t«xt which ye have 
alleged for your matter ; for ye most first avoid tliB 
presumptions." ''Then," quoth one Dr. Ridley."it 
is a shanie and a great dishonour to this bonoursble 
presence, that any such presumptions should io 
alleged in this open court, whiob he to all good wi 
honest men most detestable to be rehearsed." 
" What," quoth my Lord Cai-dimil, " Domine Doctor, 
m«i/is revereiUiir." "No, no, my Lord," quoth he, 
'■ there belongeth no reverence to be given to ihea" 
abominable presumptions ; I'or an uureverend talo 
would he unreverently answered." And there thflj 
left and proceeded no farther at that time. 

The esertions of Fisher in defence of the legality 
of the Queen's marriage, were not coufiued to these 
altei'cfttiona, to which divorce causes have ever been 
disgracefully liable. He addressed a letter to Wolsej 
in her favour, and presented to the legates a hock 
entitled "De cauaa matrimonii Regis Augliffi."* 

• " This work of Fiahor'a wna long flupposcd to exist odIj 
in MS., but in tha public auction of Dou Joe Antonio Conde'B 
libniry, o. printed ca]ij wila purchnaed for Mr. Heber, whicli 
appears to have insued from tbe preaa of Alcaln (Coiuplutum) 
in Spain, tta printer of which nnyn tbit the oianuscript copj 
was giseii him by tho Arclibisllop of Toledo. It is probable 
that the .SpamKii ogenla in England contrived to obtain a copy, 
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Tbe Case of the King of Cnglnnd's I^farriage." 

lit it was neilher boolis nor legiitea tluii were to stop 
tbe course of Henry "s will. Tlie sepamlion of Britain 
frum the Rflman communion mas decreed, and Provi- 
deoce ordered that the passions of men should 
tniDister to tlie mighty end, tliat so the glory might 
be Cod's olone. 

K The investigation whs protracted from sitting lo 
[sitliDg. and no real progress made, or intended to Ijb 
made. Henry, weary and impatient, at the auyges' 
tioTi, it is njiid, of iha Earl of Wiltaliire, father to 
Alius Boleyn, urged, and in a manner compelled the 
two Cardinals to repair to the IJueen's opurtraents,'' 
and persuade her by their politic and ghostly counsels, 
to avoid the scandal und ntortificatiou of the public 
rial, hy surrendering the whole matter, with her own 



Hill sent it to the Eiiiptror. Chnrlos V. It wtiulii not Iiuvd 
»ecu iwnmttad to iasue from [1.6 presfl in Englnnd." — Siiiii<r, 

• Aiiuurdiug to the uuiTutivu of liia nttandnut, WoUe; wiui 
rery indignant at being forced into thia aarvicG ; not Lbe lesA 
probably, ttiougli Cavendisb does not adriiit it, bocaiine be 
Bw tbut Aime Boleyn «us tu reiip tlio fiiiit of all bia intrigues 
n fiiMt Getting tho diroiue on foot, aad theu deluving its doiu- 
ilotaon till his own BcUemBB «-cre perfectod. Tlis Enrl of 
IViltahiro, tberoforo. wqh nntnrally tho moBt imwnlifomo 
mesamger that could h»Te bemi dcapotched tu him. 

■' To tiilfl! the King's plomure mj Lurd said he was roadj-, 
ind would propura hini to go tbithsr out tf luuid (1ib waa in 
b>ed wbcD tbu Kin^e ^'nuuncuidH were bronghl^ him), saying 
ftirtber to my Lurd of Wiltshire, • Ye, and other my Lordii of 
Iha Council, whieh bo near uuto the King, are not p, little to 
blame and tni^ulviHed to put any Huch phantasit^a Into liia 
lusd, whereby ye are tho caiisea of great trouble to all tba 
realm, od'I in the end get yoa but hmall tliaolm either of 
God or of the ^orld," with many other vehement woriifi and 
lenteuoes that were like tu ensue of this matter, which 
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&ee consent, to the King's diBcretion. This was. in 1 
effect, corainanding her to resign her connuliiul \ 
rigbta and roi^al digni^, and to retire into a couveni. 1 
or any other place, where sbe might be out of ihe 
way. She reinonstratad with much dignity, wiil i 
showed much, unvrillingness to trust the two churcb- 
nien, who pretouded to advise her for the best. Sh* 
complained tliat she was " a simple woman, destiluie 
and biirren of frieadship and counsel in a foreign 
region,'' and never could be hrouglit to gratify tlie 
King by coDfessing herself to have lived for so fflBuv 
years in unholy matrimony, Her reliance on her 
nepliew, the Emperor, whoaa infiueuce over tho 
vacillating Pope Clemeut iiad aloue prevented the 
dissolution of her marriage by Papal nulhorilv. 
emboldened her to avoid the snare which was Isiii 
before her eyes. To the Pope she had privil)' 
appealed, aud the Imperial interest now prepon- 
derating at the Vatican, Campeggio received eecnl 
instnictians, unlinawn, it is said, to Wolsey, b> 
adjourn tlie court and advoke the cause to Rome, 
The artful Itahan spun out the trial till the 33r(I of 
July, when there was a general eipectation that tbfl 
definitive sentence would be passed. 

The King was sealed in a gallery, where "be 

caused my Lord of Wiltshire to water liiM eyea. knodiog nil 
this while by uiy Lord's bedside, aiid in. concluaioa deputed." 
— Siiigcr'i Carendiik, p. 22lJ. 

It appears from tlie following passage, that Qeoi^ 
CavQQdiflh liimself atteaded Itis moater, the Cardinal, oo tlilF 
visit, and was ear-witness to the first part of tho oonfereute 
which SbakH[!oaro has vcraifii^d." And with that shs took ui; 
Lord by tLe baud, aud led liiiu into her privy nhambcr, witb 
tho other Cardinal, where they were in long communicatinn; 
im, in the other chamber, might Bometime hear Ibe Queen 
speak very loud, but what it woa we eould not imderstond." 
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might bolh see and hsar all Bpeak ; " tlie wliole pro- 
ceedings were rend over in Latin, and tbea the 
King's counsel prayed for judgment. But Campeggin 
absolutely refused to make any decision, before lie huil 
laid the vihole matter before the Pope, and received 
his Holiness 'b orders, declaring " that he would damn 
hia soul for no prince or putontate alive," and so 
adjourned the court, which never met again. The 
cause nas in appearance removed to Itome, whither 
Camjieggio soon returned ; and ao ended the period 
of Fisher's ofBcial advocacy for Queen Catherine; but 
lie continaed to the end of his life to maintain the 
justice of her cimae. 

The Parliament met Nov. 3, 1629. The Commons, 
who always looked upon the wealth of the clergy 
with envious eyes, expecting, without much wisdom, 
to be gainers by its dimiuiition, however that were 
brought about, zealously entered into the King's 
design of humbling the church of Ilome. Violent 
censures were passed upon the vices of the eccle- 
siastics, the suppression of monasteries began to be 
rumoured, and no less than six bills were introduced 
" which at once gratified the present humour of the 
Kin g, and the constant temper of the people," all 
tending to depress the sacerdotal order : Jst. Against 
the extortions of the ecclesiastical courts : 3nd. 
Against their exactions in mortuaries, Sx. : !trd. 
Their worldly occupations, as tanning, grazing, Ac. : 
4th. Merchandise: 5th. Non-resideuce : 6th. Plu- 
ralities. Very much the same subjects of complaint 
that are reiterated to this day, Some of them were 
ftbuseB which Fiaber would gladly have seen the 
clergy reform in tliemaelves : but he had so high 
a notion of the sanctity of priesthood, that he 
abhon'ed the attempts of the laity to resist priestly 
oppreasion. When the six bills were brought up to 
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the House of Lords, he spoke in his place us 
follows : — 

■' Wy Lords, here are certain bills eshibileil against 
the clergy, wLereiii tlioro are complaiuts tuaile ugainii 
liip viciuu&iiess, idleness, i-apncity, and cruelty o( tlie 
Bishops, Abbots, Priests, and their officiuls ; but, 
my Lords, «re iJl idle, el! vicious, all ravenous, or 
cruel Priests and Bishops ? And for such ns are sd. 
are tliere no laws already provided against them? I« 
there any abuse thai we do not seek to rectify ? Or 
can there be such a rectification, as that there sliall 
he no abuses? Or are not cJertfjinen to reclifi/ ikr 
nliHses of till' clergy f Or shall men find fault, nitli 
iitber men's raanners while they forget their owii. 
and punish where they have no authority to correct'.' 
If we be not executive in our laws, let each man 
sufVer for his delinquency ; or if we have not power, 
aid US with your assistance, and we shall give joii 
llianlis. But, my Lords, I hear that there is a 
motion made that the small laonasteries shall l>e 
taken into the Kiug's hands, which makes nie fear 
that it is not so much the GOOD, as the GOODS 
the Church, that is looked after. Truly, my Lords; 
how this may souud in your ears, I cannot tell ; but 
to iiip it appears no othenvise than as if our holy 
mother, the Cliureh, were to become a hoiid-maid, 
nod be new brought iuto servility and thraldom, and 
by little and little to he i^uite banislied out of those 
dwelling places, which the piety and hberality of ou] 
forefathers, as most bountiful benefactors, have con 
ferred upon her; otherwise to what tondeth these 
portentous and curious petitions of the Commons ? 
To no other intent or purpose, but to bring the clergy 
into contempt witli the laiiy, that they may seize 
their patrimony. But, my Lords, beware of youi^ 
selves and your country : hewareof your Holy raothi 
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the Gatholio Cbnrch ; the people are Bulijeiit unto 
noTeltiea, RTid Liilheramsm sprends itself amongEt 
na. neraeraber Gennany and Bohemia, what miseries 
are befalleu them already : and let our neighbours' 
houses that are how on fire teach ua to beware of our 
own diaaatera. Wherefore, my Lords, 1 will tell you 
plainly what I think ; that except yB resist manfully, 
by your authorities, this violent heap of mischiefs 
offered by the Commons, ye will see all obedience 
first drawn from the clergy, and secondly from your- 
Belves, And if vou search into the true cdubcs of all 
these mischiefs wliich reign among them, you shall 
find tliat they all arise through want of faith." 

This speecb, which was any thing but conciliatory, 
while it waa highly applauded by those who abhorred 
or dreaded change, excited the alarm and indignation 
of the reformora in both Houses, and was not cal- 
culated to remove from the King himsolf t.hoae 
unfavourable dispositions which the bishop's conduct 
in the divorce buainess bad occasioned. The Duke 
of Norfolk, who was nearly connected with Anne 
Boleyn, arose in his place and said, " My Lord of 
Rochester, many of these words might well have 
been spared; but it is often seen, that the greatest 
clerks are not always the wisest men." Fisher re- 
torted, ■■ My Lord, I do not remember any fools in 
my time that proved great clerks." But the Com- 
mons were particularly scandalised at the conclusion 
of thia harangue, which plainly ascribed their enmity 
lo the clergy to their unbelief in the Catholic 
doctrines. As soon as they were informed of this 
attack, they sent Sir Thomas Audley, their speaker, 
with thirty of their members, to complain before the 
King, to whom, as they shrewdly suspected, com- 
plaints against Bishop Fisher were far from unac- 
ceptable. The speaker, in the name of the Commons 
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of England, set Torth, " how shameful &nd injarions 
it W03 that they, the chosen representatives of Uie 
English people, selected from among their country- 
men for their wisdom, virtue, and good fame, should 
be taxed (and through them the Commons of all 
England) with infidelity and atheism." Tlie King 
summoned the ^lishop to his presence, and asked 
him, sternly, " Why he spake thus?" Fisher 
justified himself hy saying, "that being in cohdciI, 
he spake his mind in defence of tfao Church, which 
he saw daily injured and oppressed by the commoa 
people, whose office it waa not to judge of her 
manners, much less to reform them ; and therefore 
he thought himself in conscience hound to defend her 
all he could." Henry, in liia latter years, when he 
was utterly corrupted by the habit of despotisiQ, 
would scarce have endured this plain speaking ; but 
be had an old reverence for Fisher, which he had 
not yet quite shaken off, so he dismissed him iviili 
an admonition, " to use his words more temperately." 
But some explanation waa necessary to appease the 
House of Commons, which Henry wished to keep in 
good humour, as the most legal and convenient 
instruraout of his rapacity aud of his vengeance. So 
the venerable prelate was forced to the subterfuge, that 
it was the troubles of Bohemia, not the acts of the 
Commons, which he ascribed to want of faith ; and 
this eTfitiiRalio)!, which the speech, as delivered 
down to us, will by no means admit, was conveyed 
to the house by Sir William Fitz-Wiiliama, the 
treasurer of the King's household. Burnet says, Umt 
" though Ihu matter icns pusml over, theij iveiv not 
at all MlLsfud vith it." If they really hated the 
Church, they could not have obtained a more satis- 
factory triumph than that of compelling u bishop to 
prevaricate iu his uwa defence. The speech was. 
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very injudicious and ill-timed. Nothing tends ao 
much to precipitate revolution sa imputing revolu- 
tionary purposes to dl proposals of rofurm ; aud 
refusing what ia justly claimed, because the con- 
cessioQ may be followed by a further aud unjust 
alaim. And the people will always be more reason- 
ably satisfiBd with a moderate reform, ia which they 
themselves appear to co-operate, than with a niucU 
larger boan, the acceptance of which is an acknow- 
ledgment of subjection. But if only one mnn. in his 
zeal for established things, declare that there shall 
he no reform, he ia poiiticaihj answerable for what- 
ever extremities may foUow. Fisher, it is true, 
when he was addressing the clergy, insisted on the 
propriety of their retbrming theniaelvee, but h-j 
could not persuade the liiity that tiie clergy ever 
would voluntarily reform abuses which it was iheir 
interest to perpetuate. 

In the autumn of 1529 a side blow was aimed at 
the court of Koine, which, though its immediate 
intention was only to ruin Wolsey, tended to break 
the connection between the English clergy and the 
Pope, by making it penal. The lords had drawn 
up forty-four articles of accusation ngoiust Wolsey, 
which passed through their house without much 
opposition; but in the House of Commons, Thomas 
Cromwell* defended his master's cause with so much 

■ "Tbe case stood bo, that tbero ahould liegia ahorilj 
after All-Hiiliown-tido the Parliniuant, iiid he (MniJter Crom- 
well) baing witliiu London, davuod within himgeif to bci oue 
of tliB bur^eaaea of the PBTlmmont, and chancod to ineot 
with ona Sir Thomna ItuisL, Knight, a apeciid friend of his, 
whose son wna appointed to bo ona of the burgosaeB of that 
Pttriiameut, of whom he obtnined Ms room, and by that 
meoaa pub big foot into the Parliament House ; thon within 
two or three days after hia entry he caine unto my Lord 
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Bpirit and argumentative power, bs to prove that it 
13 not absolutely true, thst "a favourite has no 
friend." The object vraa to deprive tlie cardinal uf 
his wealth, liis great olTeuce in the public eye, as his 
supposed double-dealing in the matter of the divorce 
was hia crime against the King, who was not in- 
eensible that confiscation is generally popular with 
the many, and the spoils of the mighty always 
acceptable to the mightier. But the forty-four 
articles * were either so weak in themselves, or eo 

(Woksf), at Eshor, with a much pleoHulter countenuice 
thrui he had Dt hia departure, and moetrng with mo before 
lie ciuue to my Loi'd, said untu me, ' that 1ie bad once 
adveaturod to put his foot where he expected eliortly to 
bo better regarded, or all wore done.' " — CarmriuA'i 
WoUsij, p. 2T3. 

So the friendly tmffic in porliameotar; aeatB, at whidi 
" our ftnceatura would have startcil Trith indignation," WM 
not unknown in tbe reign of Hoory VIU, True tbere ifl no 
mention of money given or received, but it ia plain that no 
constituents woro consulted on the O(!cnaion. 

* Tbo character of Wolsey baa been hardly dealt with ; 
not too bariily, if we comparo what he was with irhata 
miniater and ruler of CbriBt's people ought to be ; but oocn- 
paring bim with the class of clerical atatesmen to which he 
belonged, ho had ao many virtues, and has been oven accUBed 
of BO few and trivial offencea, that surely his memory might 
plead for lesa rigoroua justice. He wbb a very bad clergy- 
man, he waa not a good mnn, but ho waa not by any means 
a wicked politician. TliB atrocities which blacken iho reign 
of Henry VIII. did not begin tlU afti^r, and did begin olmoit 
inunediately after, hia diagraoe and diamisaal. He appears 
to have truly loved his king ; ho was u kind, an aSectionate 
master to his dependants, and waa muab beloved by soma 
who knew him well The narrative of hia life by hia servant 
Cavendish, ia one of the moat delightfully alfecting pieces af 
biography that we ever read. For the gentleneaa with 
which tt ahodowH, not conceala dofccts, and tbe warm light 
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ably robatted, that the Commons, perhaps the King 
buuself, were ashamed to proceed upon them. 

of affection in whioh it bringa oQt every Hemblsnce of good- 
Dess, it vies with Joliiisou'a Life of Savnge ; but over all, 
and through nil, tliero is a deep grntituilci, a vaoeration, a 
raligiouB loynJty, mid a holy roournini; fiir tL« do|)arled, 
which IB poGuliurl; its own. CuvondiiiU wa« n xoataus Catho- 
lio, but not as aiich hnd lie any caaaa to conisacrate tho aahos 
of Wolaey, who cortainly hurried tho dowifiili of bid ohureh, 
by rendering its wettltb and power tha objocta of uuiYersal 
envy.&nd set, the oxiuuple of diverting the moiinatic revenues 
to other purpofioa than thofia for 'nbich they were bequeathed. 
Aa Fulkr feEcitoualy uipres^es it. " having of his own Bueh 
a atook of prEsferniBnt, nothing but the poor man's E™ 
Lamb would pleoae him, bo that being to found two coilegoa, 
ha Boized on no fewer thun forty email monusteries, turning 
their inhabitonta out of houao and home, iLnd eoaverting 
their meana principally to a college in Oxford, Thia aliono- 
Eion mis ooufinned by tho preeont Pope Clement VII., 30 
that in some sort hia UoUuoss may thank himeelf for the 
demoliahing of Keligiouu Houaea in England. For the Srst 
breach is greateat io effect; and Abblea having now lost 
their virginity, diverted by tho Pope to other purpoaea, soon 
after lost their cheatity, perverted by the King to ordinary 
OSes." If, in addition to thia, Wolaey really did instigate the 
divoreo to bring about a French alliance, he did as much aa 
the fotly of man cuuld do. tanards bringing about the Be- 
formation. But thia bie devoted aervont would not believe 
Cavflndiah'e account of tbe proseontion of his master, and of 
Wolacy'B defence, ia ao clear and intereatiog, that we may 
he allowed to eittract it, if it ware only bacauaa Wolaey waa 
an Archbishop of York. 

" Then was there brought in a Bill of Articloa into tho 
Parliament House to have my Lord condemned of troaaon ; 
Ujfainfit which bill E^Eaat^r Cromwell inveighed ao diacreetly, 
with BUeh witty persim-^ionB and deep reasons, that the same 
loll could there take no effect. Then were hia enemies 
GompeOed to indite him in a pnemuntre, and all was done 
only to the intent to ontitle tbe King to all his gooda and 
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However tliere was a rivfly nrord. (to recur la a 
favourite expression of Bentley'a, who was a Henry 

pOflsesaioiUitlie which he hod gathered togetbor nnd purchased 
for hi* colleges Id Oxford auil IpawiL-h. aud for the main- 
temuioe of the eamo, which waa thea a building ia mctl 
Bomptuoiia wi^e. Wherein, whea he WFia demajided hj tlie 
judges which were seiit to him purpoaelj to examine hiio, 
whet answer he would make to the Bame, he said, ' The 
King's HighOBBs knowoth right wall whethtt I have oflendeil 
lua Jliyeety and his Iftwa or no, in using of niy prerogative 
legntine, far the which je have mo iudited. Notwitbetiuid- 
uig I linva the King's license in ray coffera, under his broad 
eeel, For oxerciaiug imd uaLDg the Huthorit; thereof, In the 
largest wiae. within his Highueaa'a domiuiouH, the which 
renmineth now in tha hiuids of my enemies. Therefore, 
because I will uot stanJ in trial or que^iou with the King 
in his own cause, I am content bore of mine own frank will 
and mind in jour presence, tu confess the oEfeuce in the 
inditement, and put myself wholly in the mercy and grace 
cf the King, hnviug no doubt in his godlj diBpoaitiou and 
charitable consclonee, whom I tnow hath an high discretion 
to consider the truth, and mj humble i^ubmiasion and obe- 
dience. And although I might justly stand on the trial with 
him tberuin. yet am I content to iiubniit myself to hia 
olemency,aud thus much yo may say unto him in my bebtH 
that I am tntirely in bis obedience, and do intend, Gad 
willing, to obey and fulfil all his princely pleflaure in every 
thing that lie will eommnnd me to do ; whose trill and 
pleasure I never yet disobeyed or repugned, but woa alwnvs 
contented and glad to accomplish hia dodire and command 
before God, whom 1 ought moat rather to have oboyad ; the 
which neghgoncB greatly reproveth me. Not withatan ding, I 
most heartily require you to have me most humbly to hii 
royal Mtyesty commended, for whom I do and will pray for 
the preaervatiDn of hia royal person, long to reign in honour, 
prosperity, and quietnesB, and to have the victory over hia 
mortal Find cnnkered enemies.' And they took their leave 
of him and departed."— Cave^ndisk. 274, 2rS, 27fi, 2TT. 
If Wolsey yisB not the beat of Cbaneellora, be well under- 
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ihe Eighth in hh way,} which served the purpose, 
and a deeper purpose too. TLia ivas the stiiliile of 
jn-uvisors, which made it crimiDol to procure anj LuU, 
or the appointment to any benefice, from tlie Pope, 
under the penalty of a pramiiniru,* which was (the 

stood the duties of Mb office, aa will appBor from bis speech 
mode to the Eiag'a emiKaarieB, who w-me to demand of him 
to surrender to the crown York Place, now WliitoluUl, on 
ancisnt appanage of Ms dioceee ; — 

"Maxter SbeUey, I know the King ofhii own nature is of 
a rojal stotnach, and yet not willing moro tlinn justice shall 
lead him unto by the law. And tliarefore I couuBel you and 
all other fiithe re of the law, and learned men uf Iub council, Co 
put no more into his head than the law may stand with good 
conRoienoe ; for when ye tell him, tluH in the law, it were well 
done ye should tell him also, that although t/iiM he the law, 
yet t/iu ia conadooce; for law witliout oonscienoo ia not good 
to be given unto a King in coun><el to uae for a lawful right, 
but always to have a respect to coasoienoe before the rigour 
of the law, for lam utfacert q-aod deal, non quod licet. The 
King ought of his royal dignity and prarogative to mitigate 
the rigour of the law where oonEcieoce Imth the most force ; 
tbereforo in the royal place of equal justice he hath consti- 
tuted a Chancellor, an officer to execute juEtice with clemency, 
wliero conscience is oppoaed by the rigour of the law. And 
therefore the Court of Chancery hath been heretofore com- 
monly called the Court of Conscienco ; because it hath 
jurisdictioii to command tbo high ministers of law to spore 
execution and judgment where conacience hath moat effect. 
Therefore I say to you in this case, although you and other 
of your profession perceive by your learning that the King 
may, by an order of your laws, lawfully do thot thing which 
yo demand of me ; how aaj you, Master Shelley, may I do it 
with juatice and conecience, to give that away from me and 
my eucceaaors which is none of mine ? If this be law with 
conscience, «how me your opinion I pray yon." 

• A critic would certainly reckon thia barbarous Latin 
word ouoiig those qua verm dicen noa at, which ore iiu:a- 
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very thing wanted) a forfeiture of all affects, real 
and parsouiil to tlie King, and an outlawry, or ex- 
clusion from the King's protection. In a prrrmunm 
therefore he was indicted, chiefly on the ground that 
hi-i ohtaining and exercising the ofQco of lej^ate be 
TirLue of » bull from Rome, came within the compass 
of the statute. It would have been no avail for 
Wolsey lo plead, that he had the King's express and 
written permission to accept and eseroiae that office, 
end indeed, he had reason to be thankful that instead 
of an old law of pmmunirt; he was not included in 
R new law of treason. The aUUiite of provisors was 
indeed it production of the age of Kicbard II., but il 
had grown almost, obsolete. Its enforcement was 
therefore an ill omen for the papal power in 
England, for its provisions gave the King all the 
supremacy which any king ought to claim, the bu- 
premacy over all property, and all temporal power, 
however sanctified, in bis own dominions. It, forbade 
any subject to withdraw bis person or property from 
the common operation of the land's law. It was a 
good act, and King Heuiy did well and wisely in 
making it effective, for till his time it was little more 

poblb of natoTB^isation in the kingdom of PoJ'iuifiBiiH ; ynt 
Sliaisiieara has iiitroducod it into hlank vocBe, a. proof of the 
truly hiaCoriixU fdeliiig ia which historical jilaja were writWa 
and heard. Ha commits no such liuormitiEa in hid trtvjedia^ 
"SoFroLK — Lotd t^rdlniL], Lbe King's fnrchbr plEOBdir iH, 
DecQUEC dU UioH Lhin^ you luive done of lato. 
By yonr power legaTiDc vf Ifaiq Ihis Idngdom, 
Full Into the compos of a prdmunirf, 
Tliiil (henjfore puch a writ be sut?d ugoinst yoQ, 
To forfeit nil yout BOOdB. landB, tcncmont*. 
Cattle?, and vbaEftoevcr, and to bs 
Out or thB King's ptDtrction,"— Act iU., StOM 1. 

The Bamo Boaoe contains a tolembly amplo enumaration 
tho principal oharges ngnjiiat Wolaoy. 
The atatuto of Prnmonire was passed i.n. 13B3. 
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tban the declaration of b right in aheyaace. But 
since his predecessor bad ButTered it to sleep, and 
lie himself had formerly dispensed with its Tiolation, 
even to the estent of pleading before the legate, in 
his owu person, in his onn dominioDS. he should 
not hnve given it any retrospective or punitive elleti. 
But Wolsey'a destruction wqb determined, aod with 
that the King nas for the present content ; hut after- 
wards, his avarice increasiDf; with his years, be 
included the whole clergy and laity of Euglaiid in a 
pranmnire for their compliance with the legatine 
authority. The clergy were fain to compromise the 
matter with one hundred and eighteen thousand eight 
hundred and forty pounds, a sum more thn.u equal to 
half B million of present money. The laity were 
held in suspense awhile, and their supplications for 
indemnity haughtily answered ; but at last they had 
a free pardon. All these were progressive steps 
towards the final breach with fiome, and consequent 
ecclesioBtical revolution ; but it does not appear that 
any of the superior clergy opposed the condemnation 
of Wolsey on such anti-pupal grounds. They re- 
joiced ill the fall of him who had outshone and over- 
awed them, and reckoned not how soon they were 
themselves to bo curtailed of their gettiugs, — not by 
the poor commons, against whom their invectives 
were levelled, but by that monarchy and aristocracy 
with which it was their pride to vie. Fisher had no 
affection for Wolsey, and was as short-sighted as the 
generality of narrow-minded honest men. Besides ho 
had already made himself obnoxious both to king and 
people, and bad no hopes of bettering llie Church's 
prospects, or his own, by thrusting himself between 
" the lion and his wrath," 

The year 1530 was one of the most eventful years 
in the history of the world, and a perilous year 
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for Bishop Fisher. Twice wns hia life attacked ; it 
is not very plain why. One Roubo, or Rose, who was 
ftcqaainted with the bishop'a cook, came into hig 
kitchen, and while tlie cook was gone to fetch bim 
some drink, made use of bis opporluoity to mingle 
poison in the gruel that was preparing for the bishop 
and liis household. Proliably it waa a fast^day ; fbr 
the bishop, fasting altogether, escaped : but of 
seventeen persons, who paricok of the grnel, two 
died, and the rest were terribly disordered. We 
may suppose the crime of poisoning to have been 
frightfully common in England, since it was thought 
necessary, by an express act, to declare it high tres- 
Bon, and to punish it by boiUng alive, which horrible 
death was inflicted upon the miserable Rouse. If be 
thought to please the King by removing a thorn oat 
of his side, he fouud himself mistaken. But it is 
more likely that he was a fanatic, whom Fisher's 
severity in enforcing the laws against heresy had 
driven mad. Excessive cruelty in punishment rarely 
answers ita purpose, for we find that the example of 
bt'iling Rouse did not deter a woman servant from 
poisoning three families. She suffered the same 
penalty, which was abolished along with the rest of 
Heniy VIII. 's new-iuvented treasons. It is the 
chance of impunity, not the lenity of punishment, 
that encourages crime. The Spanish Inquisition was 
the only system of cruelty that perfectly answered its 
end ; but this succeeded rather by destroying all coD' 
fidence and security than by the terror of ita ghastly 
tortures. 

The other danger which threatened the bishop 
proceeded from a cannon ball, which, being shot &om 
the other aide of the Thames, pierced through his 
house at Lambeth-marsh, and only just missed his 
study. This might possibly be accidental, hul Fisher 
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suspected a design against his life, and retired to his 
see of Rocbester. 

The divorce cause, irhich, upon the Queen's appeal, 
had been adtoked to Rome, still lingered on. The 
case had lieen divided into three and twenty heads, 
and a year ivaa consumed in discussing the first, 
which had little relation to the main point, and was of 
a nature which had better not hare been discussed st 
all. Perliaps the suit wbh wilfully protracted, in hopes 
that the death of Catherine would end it in the raost 
convenient manner ; for she had many infirmities, 
and a brealcing heart ; but this prospect suited not 
the impatience of Henry. That be endured ao long 
a delay can only be ascribed to his reluctance to brealt 
vrith the see of Rome. But accident about this time 
introduced him to Cranmer, and all his scruples were 
quickly removed. In 1531 it was first proposed in 
Convocation to bestow on the King the title of 
Supreme Head of the Church. Fisher opposed the 
innovation, which to him appeared blasphemous, with 
all his might, and succeeded so far as to get a clause 
inserted to the effect that the King was acknowledged 
Head of the Church, in so fab as it is lawful ht 
THE LAW OF CHRIST, which was almost taking away 
with the one hand what was given by the other. In 
this form, however, it passed the upper house of Con- 
vocation, nine bishops and fifty-two abbots and priors 
voting in its favour. 

If we are to believe the author of the Life of 
Bishop Fisher, published under the name of Dailey, 
but really composed by Hall, a bigoted Romanist, 
and seminary priest at Camhray, King Henry was 
mightily enraged at the introduction of this neutral- 
ising ingredient into his title. He sent for those 
whom he had employed to manage the business in the 
Convocation, and rated them in the following kingly 
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straiD : — " Mother of God ! you hate pinyed rae a 
pretty prank : I tlwuglic to bave made fouls of them, 
and now you have so ordered the business that thej 
are likely to make a fool of me, as they have done of 
you already. Go unto them again, and let me have 
the tiiisine^ passed without any quanlmns or taniuva. 
I will have no gmuitums or tantuiiis in the business, 
but let it be done." But in truth, there is nothing 
in eastern fiction more unfounded than the reports of 
princes' private conversations with which many bo- 
calleJ hitories abound. The poet may well be 
aliowed to overliear the whispers of lovers, and the 
sohloquies of captives in tbeir dungeons, but the 
historian should not usurp the same privilege. This 
assumption of supremacy met with Httte opposition 
in the province of Canterbury, but York, encouraged 
by Archbishop Lee, held out long and honourably, 
and sent two letters to his iliyeaty, respectfully in- 
forming him of their reasons for denying the tide 
he claimed. The King, the evil of whose violent 
nature vtaa not yet ripened, answered the northern 
Convocation in a nuld and argumentative letter, 
probably composed, however, by Cranmer, in which 
" he disclaimed all design by fraud to snrpriae, or hy 
force to captivate, their judgments, but only to con- 
vince them of the truth and the equity of what he 
desired. He declared the sense of ' Supreme Hani 
of the Church,' (though offensive in the sound to 
ignorant ears) claiming nothing thereby more than 
what Christian princes in the primitive times assumed 
to themselves in their ovm dominions, so that it aeema 
he wrought so far on Iheir affections, that at last 
they consented thereunto." 

So says that stout Church and King man, Tom 
Fuller ; * but we believe that the King's prerogative, 

* An imreaaonablti Tarn Biowniim. — S. T. C. 
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after all, was more effeotive than his GophiBtry. If 
nolhiog more be meant by the King's supremacy 
than his right to gosem the jieraona aiid properties 
of all his subjects, this had been asserted over and 
over again by almost every monarch in Europe, 
Even the royal right to the appointment of bishops, 
&e., to the summoning convocations and synods, and 
the passing of regulative ordinanres for the Church, 
was not altogether a new claim, though it had been 
Htiiutlj resisted by the more zealons cburciimen. 
Aud, indeed, however expedient it may be in a 
secular point of view, that such power he vested in 
the crown, it is utterly without example in the 
primitive church, or even analogy in the Jewish 
theocracy. It is a moot point whether the bishops 
who purchased of Constnntine an estitblishmont fur 
Cbrietianity, and a secular rauli for themselves, were 
not traitors to the Church.* The question should 
be argued on grounds of Christian espediency. If, 
however, it be deemed necessary that the Church 
possess a fised property, and that property be the 
foundatioD of political privileges, it seoms incon- 
sistent with puUic safety that the civil government 
should suffer the disposal of such property to pass 
out (if its own hands. But Henry, following llio 
precedent of Constant in opolitan Emperors, doulitless, 
meant, by assuming the spiritual supremacy within 
his own dominions, to be lord of his subjects' faith as 
well as of tlieir works, aud to dispose of their creeds 
as well as of their properties ; in fact, to be AUerim 

* Why shirald Clirietiimity be a groatar objection to a 
niim'e berng a, laenxlior and fTmctioniiiy of the nationality, 
a vicar, rector, deau or bishop, than to hk being a judgu— 
to tlie national taonUUli than to tbo uatiauol Irgrdisli! The 
aatioiial Cktavh, or Cloriiy, inoloded both. — fi T. C. 
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orbit Papa, ifae Pope of his own kingdom. Now nf 
all possible tyrannias, this would have been ibu 
worst. No need to suppose a succession of Harrv 
the Eighths. Such a power would have been fatal 
to all uivil and intellectual freedom, even if pngseaseii 
by priocea mild, intelligent, and pious as Charles I. 
That no toleration would have been admitted or t»J- 
missible ; that every shade of opinion or mode of 
adoration that did not accord with tha fancy of the 
reigning monarch would be subject to the penalties of 
Ireaaou ; and, on the other hand, that every effort on 
behalf of civil liberty would bo treated as schism o 
sacrilege, would not have been the worst conseqnenca 
of the royal and national papacy. There would have 
been a new creed at least with every reign, perbapa 
with every year. Tbe Church wonld have been im- 
poverished and tho clergy ruined by capricious 
changes in garments, which would be altered as fre- 
quently and as expensively as the uniforms of crack 
regiments. But worse than all, nobody who wished 
to be saved in the Church Royal would know what lo 
believe, or how to pray. It is by no means impos- 
aible that tho immortality of the soul might have 
been abolished, or purgatory established by rojal 
proclamation ; and royal proclamations would then 
have had tho force of laws. 

We think, therefore, that the clergy of Yorkshire 
and the other northern provinces acted coramendabiy 
in delaying to transfer their spiritual aliegiajice ; for 
£13 Henry still maintained tho doctrines of the Church 
of Rome, — nay, even burned many for the disbelief of 
tenets grounded solely on the authority and tradition 
of that Church — tenets of which he could have no 
proof that did not rest on the infallibility of that 
Church, of which the papacy is the sealing atone — 
the mere act of separation from the Catholic body was 
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on Henry's part an act of BchiBm, however justifiable 
in those real reformers, who held couBcientiously thnl 
the Popes bad beeu, and continued to he, corruplera 
of Christianity, and upholders of corruption. 

But unfortuaatelj for their own credit, the adhe- 
reuts of the ancient Ciiurch attempted to support 
their fuihog cause by means the moat ill-iudp;ed and 
unjustifiable : and Bishop Fislier in his old age 
betrayed a degree of credulity,* or rather gullibility, 
which the darkness of the time can hardly excuse. 
At the same time, we entirely acquit him of any par- 
ticipation ia, or connivance at, the fraud. He was 
one of those good men who think the excellence of 
faith consists in believing readily and much. He 
was weak and grey-headed. He saw that Church 
which he esteemed the kingdom of heaven upon 
eai'tli, and the Israel of God, in peril of being led 
awaj captive ; and thought tbnt if ever power divine 
displayed itself in time of need, that tima was come. 

Nothing slmoBt 8ee« miraclea, 
But miAsriBB. 

In the parish of Adlingtoa, in Kent, there lired a 
young woman, named Elizabeth Barton, of mean 
birth and no education, who was subject to that sort 
of epileptic fits which the ignorance of mankind was 
wont to attribute either to possession or inspiration. 
When in these trances, sbe uttered wild incoherent 
speeches, which sometimes seemed to have relation 
to the passages of the times. Hereupon Mastera, 
the priest of Adiiugton, hoping to draw much custom 
Ly means of this poor diseased creature, drew up an 
account of ber ravings and prophesyinga, and went to 
the Archbishop Warham, and wrought so successfully 
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upon the aged prelate, that he received orders 
attend the damsel carefully, and bring tidiogs of mj 
now irancea she might fall into. It is probable thai 
the woman was not from the beginning ao impostor; 
but rather affected with that 8ort of docile iusani^ 
whicli has proved in past times so serviceable to tl 
cause of priestcraft. When she awoke out of hi 
trances, she was utterly unoonscioua what she h 
been saying ; but the crafty priest would not have ttifl 
matter to stop bo, but persuaded her to believe, or at 
least profess berself to be inspired by the Holy Ghost, 
He afterwards induced her to counterfeit, or perhaps 
wilfully to produce, renewed inmces, and to deal in 
visions and revelations. The affair ai length mudo a 
considerable noise, and many came to see her ; uid 
Masters, in order to raise the reputation of an image 
of the Virgin liiat was in a chapel within his pariali. 
by which he might expect to profit largely fi'om the 
offerings of davoteea and the concourse of pilgrims, 
chose for an associate in his imposture one l)r 
Bocking, a canon of Christ Church, in Canterbury. 
By these means, the Holy Maid of Kent was instructed 
to say, in her trances, that the Virgin Mar)- had 
appeared to her iu a viaion, and revealed that si 
never should be relieved of her infirmity till she 
visited the image in question. She accordingly went 
in pilgrimiige to the chapel, where, in the midst of o 
great concourse of people that were there asseinbled. 
she fell into a trance, and poured forth ecstatic ejaci 
lations, declaring that God had called her lo 
religious life, and appointed Bocking lo be her 
ghostly father She afterwards pretended to be 
recovered of all her distempers by the intercession of 
the Virgin, took the veil, saw visions, heard heavenly 
melodies, and passed with great numbers for n pni- 
phetess: iu which belief it is probable tfaat Arch- 
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ishop Warham died, luckily for bimself, before the 
imposture was exposed. 

It does not appear that either the poor crazj' 
woman or her sacerdotal keepers had ori|jiniilly any 
political desigus. But aa ibo divorce of Queen 
Catherine, and its unforeseen conaeqnence.the rupture 
with Home, approximated to a crisis, the prophetic 
powers of the Holy Maid look a more pulilic turn, 
aad ventured to prophesy destruction to the king 
himself. It ia by no means impossiblo that the 
persecutions of Catherine redly made a deep im- 
preasiou on her disordered imagination : for all 
women ivbo have I'ver had a spark of goodness, feel 
that their whole sex is injured when one individual 
woman is wronged. Sbe might think herself inspired 
to denounce the wrath of heaven against a tyrant. 
She might very easily be persuaded that she had a 
special dispensation for any measure of pious fraud. 
But her prompters more probably foresaw tbnt there 
was but one way to save their Church and their trade, 
end aimed at nothing less thau a general revolt 
against the ianovating king. It may be remarked, 
that the iuspii'atiouB of the Uoly Moid did not take 
a treasonable aspect till after the death of Warham, 
ttad the promotion of Cnmmer to the primacy ; nor 
■were the Protestant inclinations of Anne Boleyn 
unsuspected. 

Dealere in raock-miracle and false prophecy seldom 
display much imagination : for it is not to the imagi- 
nation, or generous passions, but to the solBsh hopes 
and fears of men, that they address themselves. But 
one of the Holy Maid's fabrications has at least the 
credit of bold invention. Sbe asserted, that when 
the King was last at Calais, whilst he was at mass, 
she being invisibly present either in the body or out 
of the body, saw an angel snatch the consecrated 
VOL. a. 4 
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host oat of his hand, and give it to herself, vrhere- 
upon she was inatantaneously convejed back to ber 
monastery, no person being awiiro of her presence, 
absence, ov rerooTal. Tlie drift of the story of courae 
was, that Ueury, by plain and infnllible tokens, was 
rejected of Goil, oiid ought to he deprived of his 
kingly dignity. As the tale found rendy credence 
with Catherine's party, and perhitps with Catherine 
herself, tha Nun or hor directors grew yet bolder, . 
and ahe ventured to announce, that if the Ein^ 
should persist in putting away his Queen, and \ake 
another wife, he would not be king seven monlha 
longer, but would die the death of a villain. 

As Bocliiiig flud Masters appear to have been 
mere knaves, with little or no mixtiire of fanatieiain. 
it did not suit their purpose tliat these dennnciutions 
should reach tlie King's ear till such time as mutters 
were ripe for an explosion. Fisher, who had heea 
at first attracted hy the report of the \¥oman's e-tceed- 
iug holinosa, easily believed what he wished to lio 
true, and was as easily persuaded to Iteep all eetrei. 
This ia little to be wondered at ; for his intoUett. 
never of the first order, was impaired by superstition, 
increasing with his yeare and troubles : and not im- 
probably, his e.vcessive fastings, wati;hingH, and me- 
ditations on the lives of saints and virgios, bad 
prepared him for the oontagiou of religioua madness. 
But it would be very difficult to account for Sit 
Thomas Mora's belief, not in the prophecies of tbe 
Maid of Kent, yet io her pretended sanctity. For 
More's eyes, naturally acute, had, in his youth, lieffll 
purged and opened, and always continued open wliaa 
he did not think it his duty to shut them. Utti 
though a lamentable, he was not a solitary, iiistiinwi 
of a great man acijuieacing in what he conceivei 
salutary projudiues, till he loses the power of disti 
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guishitig betweeu truth and falsehood. It is not 
certain, however, that the muiileu ventured upon any 
exprcBs pruplieoiea iu the hearing of Sir ThomaB ; 
but we are afraid that Bishop Fisher gave iuto her 
grossest delusions, and even believed in the authen- 
ticity of a letter written in goldeu charaotera, and 
purporting to be tlie Bleaaed Virgin's aulegraph, 
thougli afterwards confessed to be the hitndy-work of 
a Canterbury monk, called Hankherst. Fi slier, 
however, refrained from promulgating the treason- 
able prophecies; he only eoticeoled them ; but others 
of the believers were iesa prudent : in [lartionlar, one 
Peto, preaching at the palace of Greenwich, was so 
far emboldened bj the maiden's revelntions, as to 
denounce heavy judgments against tlio King, in his 
owu royal presence, telUng him, " that many lying 
prophets had deceived him, but he, as a true Micajah, 
warned him that the dogs should liiik his blood as 
they had licked Ahab'a." Extraordinary impudence 
sometimes passes with impunity where a less liberty 
would hav« been severely visited. No punishment 
was awarded to Peto ; only a Doctor was appointed 
lo answer him the nest Sunday. Dr. Curwen, such 
was his name, began his discourse in defence of the 
King's proceedings in a style seldom now to he 
heard from the pulpit, calling Peto rebel, slanderer, 
dog, traitor, liar, and the like, till a friar, named 
Elston, arose and told him, that he was one of the 
lying prophets, who sought by adultery to establish 
the succession to the throne, and that he would 
justify all that Peto had siiid. And the friar spake 
many other things in a similar strain, and would not 
be silenced til! the King himself commanded him to 
hold his peace. Neither Elston nor Peto suffered 
any other penalty than a reprimand before the Privy 
Council. 
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Rut llie Holy Maid and her BCcompliceB were no' 
to eacspe so eusily ; and, indeed, the obvious tendency 
of their proceedings to promote rebellion was whiil 
110 monarch could have overlooked, with due regard 
to the security of the state. But it also suiLsj 
Henry's present purposes to expose iin iinpoBture, 
the detection of whitli not only brougiit discredit on 
tlie oppoBers of hia will, hut cast suspicion upon the 
whole Bcrios of monastic miracles and trances, usi. 
what was still more in point, seriously impeached 
niomtstie holiness, and reconciled the people to the 
con li seal ion of m on as tic property. Accordingly, 
Elizabeth Barton, together with Becking, Masters, 
and others of their colleagues were summoned before 
tlie Star-chamber, and, without torture, but perhaps 
not without fear of torture, or hope of pardon, maiie 
a full confession of the plot, not forgetting to mention 
their success in imposiuf; upon Fisher. 

While the exposure of this affair was in progress, 
iiur bishop received a warning and counsel which he 
would have done prudently to follow. Tbomm 
Urorawell, (hen Secretary of State, sent Fisher* 
brother to him, taking him severely to task for his 
credulity in believing, and yet more for his negligence 
in not disclosing, prophecies so absurd and dangerous ; A 
but at the same time exhorting him to write to tbefl 
King, acknowledging hia offence, and begging forgive- 
ness. which be knew the King would not refuse to one 
so old and infirm .It is not improbable that Cromwell 
sent this measage at Henry's suggestion. However^ 
that might he, Fisher did not take his advice ; but de-^ 
dining to apply to the King, wrote back to Cromwell™ 
in hia own justification, declaring tliat all he had 
doue was only to prove whether the Nun's revelatious 
were autheutic or no. He coiifeseed that he had 
conceived a high opinion of her holiness, both front 
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commoD fame, and from her devoting lierself lo il 
religious lifo ; frura the report of her flkosi/i/ J'lithi'r, 
(Bocking.) whom be ealeeined a godly aud learned 
divine, whose teatiraoiiy wns corrohoratod by that of 
many other learned and virtuous priests : from the 
high opinion the late Primate, Warhato, entertained 
of her ; but above all, from the words of the prophet 
Amos, " tlmt God will do uothing without revealing 
it to his sorvauis." That upon these grounds he did 
not thiult hirasalf justified in rejecting her mission 
without esamiuation, hut had eunversed with her 
himself, and sent his chaplains to converse with her. 
and neither of them iiad discovered any falsehood in 
her. And as to his conceahng what she had told 
him about the King, which was laid to bis charge, ht 
thought it needless for him In apeak concerning it to 
the £ing. eiuee she had said to him that she had told 
it to the Kiuy herself; and she had named no person 
who should liiU the King, nor encouraged any to 
rise against him; but simply foretold the conditional 
judgments of heaven. These arguments, it must be 
confessed, are none of the soundest, nor was he likely 
to better himself by declaring, in a communication, 
sure to pass under Henry's eye, that the barshnesfi 
with which the King had spoken to him on former 
occaeiona mode him fearful of offending by imparling 
the Nun's denunciations. 

To this ill-judged letter Cromwell replied at large, 
urging the bishop not to rely on snch insuffieieul 
reasons for his justification, but to seek forgiveness 
of the Kmg while it was yet to be obtained, seeing 
that if brought to trial he would certainly be 
found guilty. But Fisher would make no suh- 
misaiona. Sir Thomas More, who had been involved 
in tbe same charge, succeeded in exculpating him- 
self by a long explanatory epistle to the Secratarj. u. 
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sufficient proof that his destruction was not jet 
determined on. 

In 15114 a bill of auninder was introduced inio 
Parliament, wbich imposed the penalties of treason 
on Elizabeth Burton, Docking. Masters, Deeiing 
(author of a l)ook of the Holy Maid's RevolatioUB). 
Rich, Risby, and Gold, her aasociales, who b}\ suf- 
fered at Tyburn ; not receiving, or deserving, much 
compassion even from the most zealous members cf 
the Catholic Church. The female, however, was 
most to he pitied, nnd, in her last confessions, laii 
the weight of her offencea on her male associates, 
who had availed themselves of her ignorance anil 
infirmity to debauch her soul and body. 

In the same act of attainder, Fisher, with fiva 
others, among whom was Abel, Queen Catherine's 
confessor, was adjudged guilty of misprision of treason, 
in concealing those speeches of the Nun that related 
to iho King ; and he was condemned to forfeit all hia 
goods and chattels, and to be imprisoned during his 
Majesty's pleasure. While the prccoedings were 
pending, he addressed a letter* to the House of 

* " It maj please jou to conMdcr that I Bought not far thil 
woman's coming unto me, nor thnught in her aoj- mnnner of 
itecsit. Slie was a peraon tluit, by many probablo and 
liialy conjectures, I then reputed to be right honert, 
religious^ and very good and vii-tuouB. I venly Eupposed 
that such feigning and craft, compaaaing any guile or fraud, 
had been fkr from her ; and what default was it in me ao to 
think, vkea I had ho many probable teatimonieB of bar 
virtue! 1. The report of the country, which genarallj 
called her the HOLY MAID. 2. Her entmnce into religion 
upon certain visions, which was commonly said she had. 
3. For the good rdiginD and learning that waa tboughl to 
be in her ghostly father (Dr. Bocking), and in other virtuoul 
and well'Ieamed prieeta, that then testified of her busiuGfii^ 
aa it waa comBionlT/ reported. Unally, my Lord of Canter- 
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Lorde, reiterating the rensons for Lis conduct which 
he had formerly given to Cromwell, a singular in- 
stance of infatuation. But what is reraarknhle in 
the letter ie, that he still seems lo have retained 
§ome faith in the Holy Maid after the imposture mas 
confessed and proved. Such ia the final perseverauce 
of superstition. Fisher was treated with what, in 
that oge, rau3t have been great lenity, eveu hy the 
moat unfavourahle accounts; for, accordin^^ to Lis 
Catholic biographer. Hall, he was disciiarged with a 
£ne to the King of 300/, ; but Bishop Burnet, who, 

bury (Warhajn), thnt then waa liotli licr Drdinnry, and a man 
raputed of Ligli wisdom niid leamina, told me that she hud 
iDOiky great viBloiKL And of him I leantBd gtoator things 
than OTor I bEiord of the Nun herself. But bera 'twill be 
said ehe told me such words as wero to the peril of the 
Prince anil of the realm. The words that aho told me oQn- 
cerning the peril of the King's Highroae were these : Tbat 
she had her reyeliition from God that if the King went forth 
with the purpose that he intended, he should not bo King 
seven montha longer ; and ahe told nie also, thnt ahe had 
been witb tho King, and showed unto his Oraoe tlio same 
ReveUtion. But whereas I never gave ber any counsel to 
tbis matter, Dor knew of au; forging or feigning thereof, I 
trust in your great wifidoma that you will not tliink any 
default in me touching this point. It will bo said that I 
should have sboived the words to the King's Higbnesa. 
Verily if 1 had not thought undoubtedly tlmt she had showed 
the same words unto Ids Grace, my duty had been so to 
have done. But when she beraolf, which pretended to have 
had this rorelation from Ootl, b,id showed the same, I sow 
no neeessity why I should renew it again to his Grace. And 
not only ber owu saying tljus persuadad me, hut her 
Prioress'a words confirmed the same, and their servants also 
reported unto my servants that she had bcon with the King. 
And yet, besides all this, I know it not long after by some 
oti)Grt^ tbat BO it was indeed." 
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tbougb 1693 a lover of kings than moat of his order, is 
An iiidiisirious vindicator of Henry VIII., says thai 
he does " Bot find that the King proceeded agoinsl 
him upon this act, til! by new proYoc^itioDB he drew n 
heavier storm of indignation upou himself." 

But the provocation was certain to occur ; for in 
the same session of Parliament that attainted the 
Holy Maid, the accession of England from the 
Catholic commucion was completed, and, while 
Fisher was condemned of one misprision of treasoo. 
anotber species of the same offence was inveuted ns 
it were purposely to entrap his conscience. Henry's 
marriage with Catherine of Arvagon bad already been 
dissolved by Cronmer, and he was privately nnile^ 
to Anne Bolayn ; but now the Parliament solemnly 
declared the former marriage null aod void, confirmed 
the latter, and entailed the crown upon the issue of 
Henry and Anne Boleyn. It was also adjndged mis- 
prision of treason to slander or do anything to the 
derogation of the King's last marriage, and all pfi> 
BODS whntHoever were enjoined to maintain and keep 
the provisioDs of the act so ordaining. And in pll^ 
suance of it, on the day of the prorogation, March :iO, 
1534, an oath was talien by both houses, wherein 
they swore " to bear faith, truth, and obedience alone 
to the King's Majesty, and to the heirs of his body, 
of his most dear and entirely beloved lawful wiffl' 
Queen Anne, begotten and to be begotten. Am 
further, to the heirs of the same Sovereign Lord, ai 
cording to the limitation in the statute made foi 
surety of bis auccassiou in the crown of this renin 
mentioned and contained, and not to any other 
within this realm, nor foreign authority, nor poten- 
tate. &c." To this oatli Fisher would never consent, 
yet he did not venture to oppose it in the House of 
Lords, but retired to his episcopal palace at Rochester. 
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But he was not allowed to remain there long. Not 
above four diijM were pnHi wlien he reoeived im instant 
suniKiona to appear at Lamleth before Crannier. now 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who, with oiber conimis- 
aioners, were appointed to teniler the oath of succea- 
sioo. He obeyed. The oatb, in all ita plenitude of 
verbiage, was presented to bim ; he perused and 
meditated over it awhile, then requested time lo con- 
aider of it. Five daja were prtintcd, which having 
elapsed, he ngiiin appeared before the couimissionera, 
and told them that " He had perused tlie oath witli 
as good deliberation as he could ; hut, aa they had 
framed it, he could not, with any safety to bis own 
conscience, sul)scribe thereto, except they would give 
hiin leave to alter it in some particulars ; wliereby 
hia own conscience might be eaiiafied aa well as the 
King." To ihia the commissioners, iviLhone conaent, 
made answer, " That the King would allow no altera- 
tions, exceptiona, or roaervationa, in the oatba ; " and 
Cranmer added, " You must answer directly, whether 
you will or will not aubscribe." Then Fiaher, seeing 
the woret, said decisively, "If you will needa have 
me answer directly, my aoawer ia, that for na much 
as my own conscience cannot be satisfied, I absolutely 
refuae the oatba." The commiasioners had now but 
one course; for the act adjudged that whosoever 
should decline to swear to all its provisions, waa, 
ip4D facto, guilty of misprision of treason, and to be 
punished accordingly. On the SCth of April, iri34, 
the aged bishop was incarcerated in the Tower, from 
whence he never came forth again but to trial and 
esecution. Whatever might be the case with the 
iCing, the moat eminent persona, both in the Church 
and In the State, were evidently reluctant to proceed 
to extremiiiea againat a white headed man with one 
foot in the grave, the fame of whose learning and 
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piety WM spread over Europe, whose very offence 
was calculated to procure him a worthy rememhraiice 
with the good of his own time, and of succeediog 
Bgea, especially as Sir Thomas More was involved in 
the same conscientious delinquency. As there wss 
no hope of persuading Henry to abate any artacle of 
the oath, great efforts were used to induce Ftsher lo 
take it unreservedly. Secretary Cromwell, who seeniB 
to have been hia sincere woU-wisher, urged him once 
more to write to the King, and at least explain the 
perfect loyalty of his sentiments, and his readiness to 
make any submission which bia conscience did not 
prohibit. But Fisher could not bring himself to this 
measure, and declined any direct solicitation of hi§ 
sovereign, whose temper was such, he said, that it 
waa impossible to addresa him without giving fresh 
umbrage. Several prelates visited him in hia con- 
finement, if possible to argue away his scruples ; and 
the Lord Chancellor Audley,* a subtle and compijing 
politician, aa honest as most politicians think necea- 

• If Audley dosarved the diaracter given of liim bj 
Lloyd, (who is often accused of BacriEciDg truth ti> anti- 
thesis,) there can have been too little Eympathy botwora 
him and Fieher to cUDlblQ thorn ta underetond one another. 

" The King might very well trust him with his congdence 
when he truatL'd the King with h'm ; owning no dDctrine 
but what wnH eatiiblifihed, ever judging the Church oud 
State wiser than biniBelf; rather eatapiug than rafunng 
dangerous employments in "which he must either disples^ 
his master or hiiiieelE Ho waa tender, hut not wilful, 
waving Buch omplojmenta dcrteroualy, wherain ha must 
ofTcnd his mui^tcr dangerously." Such a conscience as thi& 
would ho more Bcrvnceabla than even no conacience at all, 
Audley was the founder of Magdalen College, Corabridgo, 
and the second lay Chanoellor, Sir Thomiia More, whom he 
succeeded, being the first. 
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sary, with others of the Privy Council, tried their 
rbeiortc and iiiBuence to the Bome end, but all 
without effect. 

The mniii point at wUch the hisliop stuck wns 
that clause of tlie sucoeasion act which declared the 
marriage between Beury and Catherine null and 
void from the commencement, us being Cflntrory to 
the Leviticnl liuvs, and therefore unlawful, notwith- 
standing any dispensation whatever. This was in- 
deed a, virtual denial of the infallibility of ihe Church: 
it waa setting Scripture above the Church, and 
therein renouncing the great anil peculiar tenet upon 
which rests the whole fabric of that Church which he 
held to be the Catholic and sole saving Church. 
Cromweil. who laboured in a manner creditable to 
his heart, to induce the bifihop to save himself, sent 
Lee, Bishop of Lich6eld and Coventry, to argue this 
question with him ; and at length he agreed to a 
compromise, which might have satisfied any hut 
a despot : "that he would swear to the succession, 
and never dispute more about the marriage, and he 
promised allegiance to the King, but his conscience 
could not be convinced that the marriage wns 
against the laws of God ; " and to the same modified 
acceptance of the oath, Sir Thomas More also agreed. 

Crantrer whs very desirous that this partial con- 
cession should he admitted, and foreseeing, aa Burnet 
saya, " the ill effects that would follow on contending 
so much with persona so highly esteemed over the 
world, and of such a temper that severity could bend 
them to nothing', did by an earnest letter to Crom- 
well, dated the 37th of April, move that what they 
offered might be accepted : for if they once swore to 
the succession it would quiet the kingdom, for they 
once acknowledging it, all other persons would acqui- 
esce and submit to their judgments." Cromwell 
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probably did bis best, hat Henry had now " aban- 
doned all remorse," and would have hia ovta will to be 
law. coaBcience, and religion, to all hia subjects, as he 
had made it to himself. He replied to the repreflen- 
latioos of Cromwell, and his fellow counsollut^ wiili 
more than usual fury: "Mother of God! hoih 
More and Fiaher shall lake the oath, or I will know 
why they should not; and yo " (Cromwell and tin- 
counsellors,) " sball make them do it, or I will see 
belter reasons why ye cannot." Such at least arp 
the words recorded, and they are sucli aa Henry wiia 
likely to have used. It is certain that be refused lu 
accept any iliiug less of More or Fisher than on 
uueonditioual surrender of their scruples. 

The Parliament, since we must give that namfl to 
tbe slavish assembly, whose shameless haste W 
legalise every issue of their master's passions, 
perhaps made him worse than he would have proved, 
had he formally possessed aa absolute crown, ael 
on the Ord of November, 151J4. and one of its first 
acts was to attaint Bishop Fisher for refusing the 
oath of succession, and to declare hie bishopric yo)i 
from the 2nd of January following. 

When all hopes of accommodation were lost, he 
WHB ButTered to remain in his miserable durance, 
possibly ill expectation that death would obsequiouslj 
come to spare bis enemies tbe trouble and disgrace 
of murdering him. To his other calamities was now 
added the lowest poverty, for all his property waB 
confiscated, and he was so infimiously neglected by 
those who ought at least to have reverenced bia 
age and Ins order, that it is only charity to think 
hia brethren of the clorisy v/emfurhiilden to relieve 
him. Dr. Lee did venture to represent to Cromwell 
that " hia body could not bear the clothes on his 
back ; that he was well uigb going, and that he 
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could not continue, unless the King were merciful 
to him." Yei more feelingly are his necessities 
enpressed in a letter of his own to Cromwell, which 
we hope at least obtained him an enlnrgeil allowanca 
of fond nnd raiment : — 

" Furthermore I beseech you he good roaster unto 
me in my necessity. For 1 hiite neither shirt nor 
suit, nor yet other clothes that nre necessary for me 
to near, hut that be ragged and rent too shamefully ; 
notwithstanding I might easily suffer that, if they 
would keep my body warm. But my diet also, God 
knows how slender it is at many times. And now in 
my age, my stomach will cot away but with a few 
kind of meats, which if I waut, I decay foi'thwith. 
nnd fall into erases and diseases of my body, and 
cannot keep myself in health. And as our Lord 
knoweth, I have nothing left unto me for to provide 
any better, hut as my brother of his own purse layeth 
out for me, to his own great hindrance. Wherefore, 
good master Secretary, eftsoons I beseech jou to have 
some pity upon me, and lot me have such things aa 
are necessary fur me in mine age, and especially for 
my health. And also tliat it may please you, by your 
high wisdom, to move the King's Highness to take 
me uuto his gracious favour again, and to restore me 
to my liberty, out of this cold and painfid imprison- 
ment. Whereby ye shall bind me to be your poor 
bedesman for ever unto Almighty God, who ever 
have you in his protection and custody. Other twain 
i.hinga I must deswe of you. That I may take some 
priest with me in the Tower, by the assignment of 
Master Lieutenant, against this holy time. Tliat I 
may borrow some books, to say my devotions more 
effectually these holy days, for the comfort of my 
soul. This I beseech you to grant me of your 
charity. And for this our Lord God send you a merry 
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Ohiistmos, and a comfbrtablG to your lieart'a desire. 
At the Tower, tbe 33d day of DooeinUer, your poor 
bodeaman, "■ Joes Roff." 

Thus, to Lorrow the quaiot yet affecting language 
of Fuller, he " lived in durance, and so was likely ta 
coQtiiiue, till, in all probabiliiv, hia soul should be 
freed frum two prisons, — I mean that of his bodyaiid 
of the Tower. For his life could do the King no 
hurt, whose death might procure him hatred, as of 
one generally pitied for his age, honoured for his 
learuiug. admired for his holy conversation. Besides, 
it was not worth tbe while to take away his life, wlio 
was not only morlnlh, as all men, and mortiJu:atw, 
as all good men, but also monturus, as all old men, 
being past sevenly-six years of age." 

But the fame of liis fidelity and sufferings iji tlifl 
cause of his church had reached Eome. where Car- 
dinal Farnese, a very different sort of Pope from tbe 
either-Bided hesitiiting Clement, was recently eleynieJ 
to the Tiara by the title of Taul III. Had Paul 
determined of malice prepense to procure for (li* 
papal cause tbe honour of Fiaber*s martyrdom as & 
set-off against the Protestant martyrs, he couli 
scarcely have taken a more eiTectual method than I'}' 
bestowing upon him an uuseasoaable honour, tlie 
acceptance of which might bo construed into a defiancff 
to a Kmg whose anger was death. But as we are 
not among (hose who hold that every Pope becomes, 
exqffieio, an incnrustion of the evil principle, w 
rather believe that Paul, io igiioraoce of the true 
state of things in England, imagined that a Cardinal'! 
hat would pi-ocure for the aged Prelate reverence, 
liberty, and security. Be it as it might, Fisher was 
created, on the ilat of May, 1535, Cardinal Priest 
of St. Vitalis; most likely without bis owu know- 
ledge or wish : though it is highly improbable tba 
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ha ever said, aa Fuller reports, — " If the Cardinal's 
hat were lying at my feet, I would not sloop to pick 
it up." He revered — nay, adored — his Churdi too 
much to apeak lightly of berdignilies, aud was aI)ovo 
the hypocrisy of pretending to despise what, if he 
did not covet, he religiously esteemed. 

No sooner did Henry hear of this promotion, than 
he gave orders that the bat should be stopped at 
Cftlaia ; and sent Ci'orawell to sift out how far the 
bishop was a privy or consenting paj'iy to bis own 
elevation. After some general conference, no doubt 
upon religious topics, the artful secret-iTy entered upon 
hie real business. " My Lord of Ilocheater,"8aya he, 
" what would you say if the Pope were to send you a 
Cardinal's hat, would you accept of it ? " Fisher 
replied, " Sir, I know myself to be so far unworthy of 
any such dignity, that I think of nothing less ; but if 
any such thing should happen, assure yourself that 
I should improve that favour to the best advantage I 
could in assisting the Holy Catholic Church of 
Christ, and in that respect I should receive it on my 
kneea." When Cromwell reported this manly 
avowal to his master, Harry exclaimed, in " right 
royal rage." — " Ha ! is he yet so lusty ? Then let 
the Pope send him a bat when he will ; but by God's 
mother, he shall wear it on his shoulders then, for I 
will leave him never a head to sot it on! " And 
thenceforth it was determined to cut o2 the poor 
remainder of the old man's days. 

He must, however, be butchered according to law, 
and no act of his had hitherto sulijeeied him to 
capital punishment. What then ? The SoUcitor- 
General, Rich, was either commissioned, or, which 
is just as likely, volunteered, to trepan him into 
treason. A convenient statute had not long before 
passed the two Iluuaea o£ Parliament, and of course 
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received tlio roynl assent, by which it was made higL 
treiison " maliciously to wish or desire hy words or 
wriLiug, or to imagine, attempt, or inveut, any bodily 
liorm to be done to the King, the Queen, or their 
heirs apparent ; or to deprive any of them of llie 

DIOSITY. STVLE, OR KAME OF THEIR ROIAL ESTATES," 

Now among the dit^iities and names of the royal 
estates wos that of Supreme Head of the Chdbcij. 
and '■ upon this hint " the man of law proceedeJ. 
He came witii a great face of importance and mys- 
tery, as if secretly dispatched by the King, for the 
quieting of the royal coiiscioici; to consult upon the 
question of the supremacy. Well had it been for 
Fisher had he remembered the words of the Psalmist, 
'■ I will keep my tongue as it were with a bridle wliile 
the ungodly is in my sight : " but he was a man of 
ioQnite simplicity, and perhaps thought that even 
silence on this head wos a denial of his Saviour, or 
at all events a treason against his Saviour's Church. 
He therefore answered to this effect " As to the 
business of the supremacy, I must needs tell his 
Majesty, as I have often told him heretofore, aud 
would so toll him if I were to die this present hour, 
that it is utterly unlawful : and therefore I would not 
wish his Majesty to take any such title or power upon 
him OS he loves his own soul." 

It was enough. A commission was issued to the 
Lord Chancellor Audley, Brandon Duke of Suffolk, 
Clifford Earl of Gumlierland, Thomas Boleyn, Earl of 
Wiltsliire, Mr. Secretary Cromwell, aud eight of tiie 
Judges, to try John Fisher. lite Bishop of Rochester, 
for high treason, upon the statute of 2Clh Henry VI] I. 
The charge against him ran, — " That, in the twenty- 
seventh year of King Henry's reign, he, the said 
John Fisher, late Bishop of Eocbester, Lad, in the 
Tower of London, falsely, maliciously, and traitorously 
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spoken and divulged against hU due allegiance, 
before Beveral of ihe King's true suljjecis, lUe fol- 
Iciwtng worda in Kngliab : — Thnt the Sing our 
Sore>'ei'j7i Lfird is not Saprerne Iliiid, on earth, oj 
the Church of Eiujland " 

As Fisher had been already deprived of hia epia- 
ciipnl funuliona for miBprision of treason, lie was not 
nllowed a trial by hia peers, bat was tried by a 
common Middlesex jury * of twelve, Tbe indict- 
ment was found on the 1 ItL of June, but the poor 
lAd man was bo sick and infirm, that even the inhu- 
manity of that age abrunlt from the sbnme of 
dragging bim before the court. All bis boolis aud 
papers were seized, no doubt with a view to extract 
evidence from them. On the 17th he was bo iar 
recovered as to render It possible to carry him before 
the bar of the King's Bench. He wore n plain black 
cloih gown, without any episcopal vestment. I'linof 
the way he proceeded through the streets on horse- 
back, but, his strength failing, he was put into a boat, 
and conveyed to Westminster by water, 

Tbe trial of a doomed man is generally soon over. 
The jury knew that they were to iind him guilty, 
and they condemned the Bishop chiefly on tbe evi- 
dence of liich, which they might very justly, though 
eertaioly not safely, havo rejected : for the man mho 
would treacherously obtain auch evidence, may well 
be supposed capable of fabricating it. The Bishop, 
though he could not expect his objections to he 

• It had been oaUod in qneation whether any biahop wns 
d to tt triul by hia pecra : firat, because his pacraflo 
of blaoil, but official merely, — a waalt nrgument, for 
B nobility ia inherent in the see: Bocondly,biTira.'ie bisbops 
not being allowed to sit na judgee iu cosca of life and dontli, 
he luis proper pcera hy whom lie can be tried. 
VOL. D. B 
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allowed any weight, did protest agunst the nllainy of 
Rich * in bold terns : — " I cannot but marvel in 
hear t/uu. come iii and bear witness against me, 
knowing in what a secret manner you came to me." 
Tlicn tm'uing lo the court — " He lold me tiiut tlio 
King, for the better satiKfactiou of his own cnnxcience, 
had sent unto me. in this secret manner, to knov 
mj full opinion in [he matter, for the great aEBante 
he had in me more than ia any other : he told me 
that the King willed him to assure me, on his honour. 
and on the word of a Kini/ ! that whatever I ahoulJ 
say unto him. by tiiis his secret messenger, I shaulii 
abide uo peril or danger for it, neither that any ad- 
vantage should be taken against me for the same. 
Now, therefore, my Lords, seeing it pleased the 
King's Majesty to send to me thus secretly, urni^t 
the pretence of plain and true meaning, to know mj' 
poor advice and opinion in these his great aliairs. 
which I most gladly was, and ever will he, willing la 
send himr metliinks it is very hard injustice lo heor 
the messenger's accusation, and lo allow the same m 
a sufficient testimony agsunst me in matter of treaaoa. 

■' I pray you, my Lords, consider moreover, thnC, 
by all equity, justice, worldly honesty, and courteoua 
dealing, I cannot, as the case standetfa, be directly 
charged with treason, though I had spoken the words 
indeed, the same being not spoken maUdtimli/, but 
ia the way of advice and counsel, when it was re- 
quested of me by the King himself; and that favour 

* This Rich mae bom Bmall beginmngB to be Lord Chin- 
oullDr and a. Baron under Edivnrd VL He waa the fonndLT 
of a nobtc family, from which pprung Robert, Eai'l of War- 
vddk, and Hoiay, Eikcl of Holloiiil, hia brutlisr, di^tiuguiEhed 
for tbeir frequunt chuigQ of aides in the civil wars uDiluC 
t}liarlas L The direct line became extinct in 17^9. 
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the very words of the statute do give roe, being made 
only against BUuh as do malitwushj gainsay tbe 
King's supremacy, and none other ; wlieroforc, 
altbough by rigonr of law you may take ocuasicn thus 
to coodemu me, yet I hope you cannot find law. 
except you add rigour to ihiit taw, to cast me down, 
which herein I hope I have not deserved." 

The jury found him guilty, and the court aentenced 
him to die tbe demh of a traitor in all its hoirid par- 
ticulnrs. The trial over, he was carried buck to the 
Tower, haply with a lighter heart tlian ivhen he mas 
brought forth from theuce; for lbs liopeless possi- 
hilily of ail acquittal could have admiuistered no 
comfort, while the certainty of undeserved death 
gave resiguation and repose, and a self-fulUling 
hope on high. When arrived at the Tower, he 
turued Lo tbe ofQcers who had uLCetided him on his 
passnge tlieuce aud back, and said cheerfully and 
courteously, " My masters, I thank you for all the 
great labour and pains ye have taken iviih me this 
day. I am cot ablo lo give you anything in recom- 
pense, for I have nothing left ; and therefore, I pray 
you, accept in good part my hearty Lhanks." 

Four days ebipsed between the sentence and the 
execution, during which the King mitigated the 
mode of death into simple beheading. He employed 
tbe interval iu fervent devotiou, doubtless not 
omitting any rite approved by his creed, the use of 
which be could procure. I'he account of his last 
day on earth is given by Fuller from a Catholic 
writer, with so much simplicity, and such an air of 
reality, that we cannot alter it but for the worse, 
and shall therefore extract it entire.* 

• Fuller. Church History of Britaiu, book v. section iii. 
Copied from " llMt (tUeo) MS. Life of Bitluip FiAer," 
afterwarda published by Dr. Bailey. 

a1 
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"After the Lieutenant of the Tower had received 
llie writ for his execution, because it was then veij 
late, mid the prisoner Hsleep, he was loth to diaease 
him from his rest. But in the morning, before five 
of the clock, he caaie to him in his chamber, in tbe 
beli toner, finding him yet nsleep in hia bed, and 
waking him. tohl him, 'He was come to him on a 
message from the Kiag. to signify unto him that hiK 
pleaaure was. that he should suffer death that fore- 
noon,' 'Weill 'quoth the Bishopl if thia be your 
eiTHud, jou bring me no great news, for 1 iiavs 
looked long for this massage, and I most hurablj 
thank his Majesty that it pleaseth him to rid nm 
of all this worldly business. Yet let me by yoar 
patience aleep an hour or two. for I have slept very 
ill tliis night, not for any fear of death, I thank God, 
but hy reason of my great infirmity and weakness.' 

" ' The King's pleasure is farther,' (said the Lieu- 
tenant) ' that you shall use as little speech as may 
be, especially of any thing touching his Majesty, 
whereby the people sliould have any cause to think 
of him or his proceedings otherwise than well-' 
■ For that,' (said he) ' you shall see me order rayselt 
B8, hy God's grace, neither the King nor any man 
else shall have occasion to mislike of my woriis.' 
With which answer the Lieutenant departed from 
hini, fiiid so the prisoner, falling again to rest, slept 
soundly two houra and more ; and after he was 
awaked, called to his man to help him up. Bat 
first commanded him to take away his shirt of hair 
(which custoraably ha wore) and to convey it privily 
out of the house ; and instead tliereof, to lay 
him forth a clean white shirt, and all the best 
apparel he had, as cleanly brushed as might be. 
And, as he was arraying himself, his man, seeing iii 
him more curiosity and care for the fine find cleiiBly 
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weariug of his apparel that day than was wont, do- 
nianded of him, what this sudden change meant? 
aajing, 'That Ilia Lordship knew well enough that 
he must put ofF all Bgina within two hours, and loae 
it. ' What of that ? ' said he, ' dnst not thou mark 
that this is our marriuge-day, and that it behoveth 
us tlierefore to use more cleaulineaa for Bolemnity 
thereof?' Ahout nine o'clock the Lieutenant came 
again, and finding him almost ready, said, ' He waa 
now come for him.' Then said he to his man, 
' Reach me my furred tippet to put ahout my neck." 
■ Oh, my Lord 1 ' said the Lieutenant, ' what need 
ye he so careful for your health for this little time, 
heing, as yourself knows, not much above an hour ? ' 
' I think no otherwise,' said he, ' but yet iu the mean 
time 1 will keep myself as well as I can. For I tell 
yon truth, though I have, I ihaub our Lord, a very 
^ood desire and wilhng mind to die at this preseut, 
and so trust of bis infinite goodness and mercy He 
will continue it. yet will I not willingly hinder my 
health in the mean time one minute of an hour, but 
Btill prolong the same, aa long as I can, by such 
reasonable ways and means as Almighty God hath 
provided for me.' And with that, taldog a little 
book ill his hand, which was a Now Testament lying 
by him, he made a cross on his forehead, and went 
out of his prison door with the Lieutenant, heiug ao 
I weak that he vras scant able to go down stairs ; 
whereupon, at the stairs foot, he was taken up in a 
chair between two of the Lieutenant's men, aud 
carried to the Tower gate, with a great number of 
weapons about him, to he deUvered to the Sheriff of 
London for execution. 

" And as they were come to the uttermost pre- 
cinct of the liberties of the Tower, they rested there 
ynth. him a space, till such time as one was sent 
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before to know in what readiness the Sheriffs were 
to receive him. During which space he rose out of 
his chair, and standing on his feet, leaned his 
HliDolder to the wall, and lifting his eyes lovrads 
heaven, he opened a little book ia his hand, nml 
eaid, ' O Lord ! this is the last time that ever I 
shall open this little book; let some comfortable 
place now chance unto rao, whereby I, thy poat 
servant, may glorify thee in this my last hour.' 
And wilh that, looking into the hook, the first thing 
that came to hia sight were these words : — Hoc 
fit anteiii rita iHerna ut cngno»cfint to lolum verum 
DeuiH, et quern nttsisd Jesum C/nistum. Ego te 
rftorijicaci super terrain, oput coiisuvimari qaod 
dedM miki, &c.,* and with that he shut the book 
together, and said, ' Here is even learning enough 
for me to my life's end.' And so the Sheriff being 
ready for him, he was taken up again among certjun 
of the Sheriffs men, with a new and much greater 
L^ompany of weapons than was before, and carried 10 
the scaffold on the Taver-hill, otherwise called East 
Stnithftetd, himself praying all the way, and recording 
upon the words which he before had read. 

" When he was come to the foot of the scaffold, 
they that carried him offered to help him up tliB 
stairs, but said he, ' Nay, masters, seeing I am come 
so far, let me alone and ye shall see nie shift for 
myself well enough ; ' and so went up stairs without 
any help, so lively, thst it was a man-el to them thai 
before knew his debility and weakness. But as hs 

• St. John Kvii. 3, 4. — Aad thia ifi Ufa etarnnl, that they 
might know thee, the only true Ood, and Jesus Christ whom 
thou haat seat. I hsva glorified thea ou the earth. I have 
finished the work which thou gaveat me to do. 

The Catholics Konoraliy quote Scripture in Latin, from tlio 
Vulgate. 
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was mounting the stairs, the soutb-caat sun sbone 
very brigbtly in bis face, wbereopon lie said to himself 
these words, liftint; up hia bauds : ■ Accediti' nil eiim. 
ef a/ 11)11 iuei mini, e( /iiciVk mtrir non /■oiifuiitli'uluT.'* 
By that time he was upon the scaSuld, it v&a nbout 
ten o'clock ; where Ibe executioner, being rendy to 
do his office, kneeled down to him (aa the fashion 
is,} and asked bis forgiTenesa. ' I forgive thee.' said 
he, 'with all my heart, and I trust thou shalt see 
ma overcome tbis Btorm lustily.' Then were bis 
gown and tippet taken from him, and he stood in bis 
doublet and bose in sight of all the people, whereof 
there was no small number assembled ta see ihs 
eicecution. 

" Being upon the scaffold, he spoks to the people 
in effect aa follows : — ' Christian people. I am come 
hither to die for the faith of Christ's holy Catholic 
Church, and I thank God, hitherto ray etoraach hath 
served me very well thereunto, bo that yet I have not 
feared death ; wherefore I desire you dI! lo help and 
assist with your prnyera, that at the very point and 
instant of death's stroke, I may in that very moment 
Btanil steadfast, without fainting in auy one point of 
the Catholic faith, free from any fear. And 1 beseech 
Almighty God, of bis infinite goodnesa, to save the 
King and tbis realm, and that it may please him to 
bold his holy band over it, and send the King a good 
Council.' 

" These words he spake with such a cheerful 
countenance, such a stoot and constant courage, and 
such a reverend gravity, that he appeared to all men, 
not only void of fear, but also glad of death. 

■■ After these few words by him uttered, he knoeled 

• "Draw nigb unto Win and be etJiglilaaad, and your 
tones Eball aol be cnat down," 
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dovm on both his knees, and said cerlain prayers 
Among which lits some reporled), one waa tlie hyniH 
of Drum lauilaiiim, to the end; and the psslm 
III le iJoiiiiiii iperari. Then came the executioner 
and bound a handkerchief ubout his eyea ; and so tbe 
Bishop, lift itig op his hands and heart to heaven, suii 
a few prayers, which were not long, but fervent anJ 
devout. Which being ended, he laid his bead dowTi 
over the midst of a little block, where the esecutionef. 
Iieing ready with a sharp and heavy axe. cut asuader 
his slender neck at one blow, which bled so abunil- 
antly, that many (saith my author) wondered to see 90 
much blood issue from so lean aud slender a hody ; 
though, in my judgment, they might rather have 
translated the woniUr from his L'anvesa to his ago, it 
being otherwise a received tradition, that lean folks 
have the most blood in them. 

" Thus died John Fisher, in the seventy- seventh 
year of his age, ou the 2'3ud of June, being St- 
AUmn'a day, the proto-martyr of England, ami there- 
fore with my author most remarkable. But surely nn 
day in the Romish calendar is such a skeleton, or sn 
bare of aaociity, hut (had his death happened thereon) 
n priest would pick a mystery out of it. He had a 
lank, long body, full six feet high, toward the end of, 
his life very infirm, insomuch that he used to sit in M 
choir when he taught the people in hia diocese. ' 

" His corpse (if our author spoakeih truth) wai 
barbarously abused, no winding sheet being allowed 
it, which will hardly enter into my belief. For, 
suppose his friends durst not. his foes would not 
afford him a shroud, yet some neuCeTS, betwixt both 
(no doubt), would have done it out of common civility. 
Besides, seeing the King vouchsafed him tlie Tower, 
a noble prison, and beheading, an honourable death, 
it is improbable he would deny him a necessoiy 
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eqiiipngo for e plain ■zoA priTute burial. Wherefore, 
when Hall Cells lis, lliiit ihe * soldiers attending hia 
execuiiou L'Duld not get apudea to make his grave 
tlierewitli. but were f;iiu with halberds (in tho iiorih 
aiiie of tbe church of jVU Hallows, Barking,) to dig 
u hole svberein the; cast his naked corpse;' I listen 
ti> the relaliott as inHamed hj the ref>orter'3 passion. 
Be it here remembered, thai Fisher, in Lis liJe-liaie. 
made himself a totub on tho uorth eidu of the chiipel 
in St. John's College, intending there to he buried, 
but was therein disuppointed. This Piaher was he 
who hiid a Cardinal's hat sent hira, which (stopped at 
Calais) never ntme on hia heud ; and a monument 
miide for hira, wherein hia body was ne^er de- 
posited. 

'■ Our author reporteth also, how Queen Anne 
Boloyu gave order thnt his head should be brought 
unto her (before it was sftt up on Londou bridge) 
that she might please herself at the sight thereof, and 
like another Herodina," insult over the head of thia 
John, her professed enemy. Nor was she content 
alone to revile hia ghoat with taunting terras, but out 

* Tha toJa la sufficiently confutod b; its EartHo imitiLtiou 
of thnt of Herodiiis ; though, aa lio that steiila a sheep, avou 
if Le fnrgnC to obliterato the true nmnteF'a moi'k, uinkes a 
UBW nick in tlie ear, that hs mny ehiim it for hia own ; su 
tbe pei'vertcrs im'l copiora of truth gonerallj ailil Bome 
little circuinBtance, more or leaa clevorly imagined, for & 
difference, as the hemlJs wiy, — for inBtnnco, thb tooth-mark 
in A""" Bulujn'H liiind. Tho wrath of tho Cnthuliu Vfritera 
agiunst poor Anno breaks out in still more improbable 
aPcaBQtions than thia. Not content to cliarge her with 
aruelty, treachery, anil incontinanoe, thej make bor positively 
uglj, —blear-eyed, wrj-noetod, aallow-cnnipleiioned, lite 
Envy personilled. Yot tliose doHCiiptioua were printed and 
published at a time when mooy peianna living must have 
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of spite, or Bport, or both, struck her lianil against the 
mouth of this dead head brought unto her : and it 
hippened thftt one of Fisher's teeth, more jiromiiient 
thfiu tlie rest, struck into her hand, and not only 
pained her for llie present, but made so deep an 
iinprossion therein, thn.1 she carried the mark thereof 
to the grave. It seems this was contrary to the 
proverb, Morliii iron mordent ; but enough, yea, too 
mucb, of such damnable falsehoods." 

Thus was a fiithful shepherd of Christ's flack 
destroyed. But he would not have lived many jeara 
longer. Hie work was done. He neither flung 
away his life mudly, nor preserved it basely. He 
was n martyr, if not to tlie truth tliat is recorded in 
the Dulbentic Book of Heaven, yet to that copy of it 
which he thought authentic, which was written on his 
heart in the antique characters of authoritative age. 
Those who ibink him right, justly hold him a martyr 
to the Faith : and we, who think him mistaken, must 
Btil3 allow him to have been the martyr of Houesty. 

Bishop Fisber was a tall and robust man in bis 
youth, but excessively emaciated iu his later years. 
He practised fasting and watching even to superero- 
gation, and was too prone to the opinion thai the 
reason requires to be mortified as well as the body. 
Host unjustly han ha been accused of avarice, whereas 
he was a wise and liberal economist, desiring hia 
brother Robert, who was his steward, I bat the 
revenues of his bishopric might be regulnrly ex- 
pended every year, hut not exceeded ; and whatever 
was beyond the frugal provision of his household 

Been nnd remomhered Anne Boloyn. But writers who 
iDtend their works solely for the perusal of aotue pnrticular 
■Qct or party, are never <]eterred from fKUeliDod by the feat 
of DontcadiotioD. 
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went in alma. After his own Blender meal (he took 
but ooe in ibe four and twenty hours), lie would stniid 
at a window, to see the poor fed at his gate, witii n 
8ort of vicarious voluptunusness. Ho wna a nmu of 
more acquired learning than niilural geuiua, and is 
said to bft^e had the beat library in England. His 
works are pretly numerous, but consist entirely of 
serraons and controversial treatises, mostly against 
the doctrines of Luther. Ono of tliem bears a very 
uncharitable title, "Pro Damnat'wne Liitheri." 



The following naj he regarded oa b talersbl; complete 
list of the Biahap'a writinBa 

1. A Sermon on PfnJm 116, at the flmaml of King 
Hamy VII. 

2. A Funeral SermoD on the WMeli mind' of Murgant. 
CountBBS of Hiohmoud. Printod bj Wynkin ilo Wordo, aiui 
repiibliabed in 1708, bj Tliomaa Bilker. D.D., witli a leomecl 

3. A Commenbuy on the Beven penitantial Psalms- 
Written at tho dflHirs cf tbe CoiintcBB of Richmond. Printed 
at London, ISOS, ito. ; 1555, 8tc. 

i. A Sermon on tlio PiiBsiou of our Snriour. 
6. A Sermon concoming the KigliteouanoBS of tl^s 
Phariseea. 

6. Tho MoCbcd of aniring at the higbsEt Perfeution in 
Religion. These four last were tranglatad into Latin by 
John Funne. 

7. A Sermon preaubed at London on the duf in which 



• i.e. Montb's mind. The funeral obaeqniea of Ihe Coiiii- 
tees were not perforaiaii till n month after her death. Here 
we Bee the origin of a prnverbinl taying, " to have a month's 
mind to a thing;" but how the phmea came to ho tr!i.D3ri;n'ed 
from the iiumlhfy ajinivenan/ (HihomieS) of a perBOu'a death, 
to ffiifnify a atraug doaire, we are ucnble to oxplnJn. 
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the wiitiiigi o[ Mivrtin Lutber ware publicly burnt, on 
JoliQ lev. 26. Cambridge, 1S2L Tmusluted into Latin by 
Jobn Pnoe. 

S. AHBartionum Mnrtini Lutheri Confutatia. A eonflUalimi 

iMtha-'i insertions, in /orty-one arliclai. 

B. DefonBio Asaartioma Honrici VIII. de sejilcm Sicm- 
mantis CdUtra Lutlipn " Ciptivitftteni Babylonicum." J 
Defence of I/can/ Vllt. liJi Apology for the lervn SanraftUHtl 
ogntiuc Liitlii-r't " Bubj-ionieh Cnptivity." 

10. Epiatola repoDsuriiL, EpiatoltB Lutheri. A» SpiilU n 
Anmer to /.niJi^r, 

11. Snuordotii Defonaio contra Lutlierum. DcfuMe of tit 
PrieiOiu'id ar/aiml Lnther. 

12. Prii Duiouatiaoe Lutberi. For Cht eondtmnatim iff 
Luthtr. 

13. De Vcritnto CorjioiTB et Sangiiiuia Chriirtd in Eitobaiietil. 
Of the real presatec of 0irij*l's Bofly and Blood in tite £V 
c/iariil. AgHiust iJefolaaiiwidiua. 

11. Dg Uuiti Magdilen : contra Clichtovenm et Jnc FWiruiD 
Scapulc-iiBcm. That tliti'e icaa oalj/ one Mary Maydaien. Did 
you avor bear of more \ 

15. SnQctum Patmiu Romic fuiaiW, contro Ulricuin Ve- 
lenum. That St, Pater wuji erf Jiome, agHJUAt Dlric Veleno. 

HI. Several other small tracts i — (Jn the Bonafits of Prayer. 
The Necesaitj of Prayer, The Lord's PiiLyor. A Letter ofl 
Cliriatian Cbnnty, to Hormolaus LoutatiuB, Dean of Uttedib 
A Treatifie on Purgatory, &o. 

Most of the foi'ameiititjnod pieces were published Beparately 
in Euglttnd, and were printod oollactively at Wurtiiburg, ill 
one Tolumo folio, ISUS. 

Of hia booic on the King's juiirriage, printed at Alcal*, ws 
have iilrEiuly spoken. There is auuthoi- tract of Fiaher'a on 
the anme subject, in the collection of ntcurds at tlie end of 
Collier's EucleaiaHticiU History. 

No doubt these works wpro many of them conjpoaod with 
mtonsa thought, labour, and learnings after prepamLion of 
fervent prayer; and yet, wba is there living that baa read a 
page of any of tbem, excepting the Lady Margarot's funeral 
aermon) It is to the cruelty of bis Sovoreign that Fialier 
owes hifl nmaom from oblivion. 
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So bappy & life as Mason's, thoi^ exceediogly 
agreeable to think of, is neither easy to write, nor 
verj interesting when written. Eveu when such 
favoured mortals hare chosen, like the excellent 
LindJey Murray, to be their own biographers, though 
their reflections and obaerrations are most Taluable, 
their aolioiia exemplary, and their tranquillity and 
thanUidness truly edifying, more good people will 
be found to recommend their work than to peruBS it. 
Yet Mason was not a man to be forgotten. He was 
the friend and biographer of Gray, and ho was the 
most considerable poet that Yorkshire has produced 
since Marrel. 

Afi a man, as a poet, aa a poUddan, and as a divine, 
he was highly m^eetdbU, and he that is thorouf^y 
respectable, and nothing more, has the best possible 
chance of earthly happiness. A few squabbles with 
managers and critics, were all that he had to convince 
him that " man is bom to mouni." He had the good 
fortane too to be bom in one of those "vacant inter- 
lunar" periods of literature, when a little poetic 
talent goes a great way, and in an age when a 
clergyman, if not ne^igmt of his professional duties, 
was allowed to coltiTate his talents in any innocent 
way he thought proper. His character was deservedly 
esteemed by many who were themselves estimable. 



an 
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aad Ilia genius is praised by some who themselves 
possessed mora. 

William Mason was born iir 1725, His father, 
who was Vicar of St. Trinity- Hall, in the East 
Riding, superintended his early education himself, 
and instead of checking, kindly fostered his poetit'fll 
lastes, for which judicious indulgence he niade grate- 
ful acknowledgment in a poeiical epistle, written in 
his twenty-first year. Unlike too many poets, be 
never had occasion to regret his early devotion to tbe 
Muses : but then, 

He loft no calling for the idle tmdo, 
No duty broke, no fathur diaobej'd. 

However little parents may approve of their o(E- 
Bpring being bad poets, or however barren they uiav 
think the hays of the good ones, they will always lio 
wisely to imitate the worthy father of Mason, and let 
instinct have its course. To oppose is rertain to add 
the curse of disobedience to the calamities of poetry. 

In I'l-i-i. young Mason was entered at St. John's 
College, CambriJge. Ills tntor wivs Dr. Powell, s 
man of the same liberal sentiments as his father, 
who, while he directed hia pupil to the classic models 
of antiijuity, did not dissuade him from cultivating 
English verse. Mason's scholarship, though elegant 
and diffusive, was not of that aecui ate and tecbnital 
kind, which may be strictly termed academical ; bat 
lie passed his time happily at Cambridge, with good 
books and good company, studying rather for dolighl 
and public fame, than for college lionours and emolu- 
ments. It is too much the habit of tutors, and o( 
those mho shoidd give the tone to our Universities 
to consider all study which has not a direct referen 
to the tripoa and class-paper, oa mere mental dissip 
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tioa: a prejudice which not only turns the young 
academiciaa iato a scbool-boj', but converts tbe full- 
grown ncaderaiuiftiia, who ahuiilil form the learned 
clasa, into coinmon-place Buhoolmiistera. Tbe con- 
sCaut Touline of tuition leaves the senior neither 
time nor spirits fur fresh ucquisittons of knowledge, 
and in consequence many men of high attainmenla, 
whose continued residence in their colleges would be 
highly beneficial both to themselveB and to the com- 
muniij, are driven nway from iibsolule want of geniul 
society and conversation. Few now chooao a college 
life, but such ai are either tutors for aubsisteuce, or 
decorous loungers and temperate boavivana ; conse- 
quently the Universities have loat a purt of their 
salutary influence on the public mind, and are too 
sharply opposed to current opinion to modify and 
moderate il as they ought to do. Sucii, we fear, is 
the general case ; but the e.Kcep tiona are many, 
lionourable, and yearly on the increase : and there is 
great hope that, ere long, specimens of eveiy cast 
and size of intellect may grovr and lloiu'islt on the 
peaceful borders of Cam and Isis — 

For from the madding crowd's ignoble strife. 

The youthful character of Mason, as drawn by his 
early and constant friend Gray, is at once amiable 
and (imusing. He says that ■' he was one of much 
fancy, little judgment, and a good deal of modesty; 
a good well-meaning creature, but in simplicity a 
perfect child; he reads hltle or nothing, writes 
nhundance, and that with a design to make a fortune 
by it ; a little vain, but in bo harmless a way that it 
does not offend; a little ambitious, but withal so 
ignorant of the world and its ways, that this does not 
hurt liim in one's opinion ; so sincere and undisguised, 
that no one with a spark of generosity would ever 
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think of hurting him. he lies so open to injury ; l>ul 
so indolent, ihut if he canuot overcome this habit, all 
his good qualitiea will siguify Dothing at all." Verj 
fen of these traits outlasted Tiluson's youth, and 
perhaps some of tbem never existed but in Graj'5 
good-natured interpretation. To hsve more funev 
tlian judgment, to be very modest, and a little (whicli 
means not a little) vain, are qualities common to 
every young man that is, or is to be, or sincerely 
wishes to be, & poet : • and a stripling', who came M 
college direct from his fdther's parsonsge, might well 
be iijnorant of the world. But hia simplicity and 
unsuspicion, like his extravagant expectations, seeni 
ti) have arisen solely from his ignorance of the world, 
itnd his indoleoce nas probably more than half 
affected out of vanity : for vain clever men cannot 
bear to be suspected of fagging. 

JMiiBon took his Bachelor's degree in 1745, Pro- 
b-ibly it was about this time that he wimpoaed. or at 
least begnn to compose, his Monody on the Death of 
Pope, who died in the preceding year ; but it did 
not sppcar before 1747, when it was published by 
advice of Dr. Powell. As the work of ao author of 
two and twenty, it is greatly cnmraendaiile, and con- 
tains some really fine lines. But grief, if we may 
judge by the practice of poets, bna a privilege abote 
all other passions, love itself not excepted ; a plenary 
indulgence for all sins of nonsense. Elegies, Mono- 
dies, and Epicedia have generally less meaning than 

• An ingonuouB youth will tilwaya Ijd tQodcat in propor 
tion an lie ia vain. For luodestj and. vaoity are onl j diiferaiil 
plienomenD. of one and tlio BOuie diapoaitiou, vi£. aa extreuie 
conHeiouenejs and approhenBivGneas of boing observod. In 
the wall -cDnatitutBd young mind, there is n perpotunl struggle 
botweeD tha fear to offend, wMoh is modastj, and the desre 
to pleoae, wMuh a vanity. 
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ray other coinpositioDB. Air. Masou begins ihus, in 
tompltcAted imiLation of the whole tribe of poetic 
jnournera : — 

\ Sarroviing I oatoli tho raad, nnd cull tha Muae ; 
I If yet a mune nn Bi-ituin's pluiu abide, 

SbiCD i^pt Musuiiti timed hia porting ibram : 

With him they lived, with hiio porchiineB tlioy died. 

For viho e'er elnce tlioir virgin j^harnifl Ofipied^ 
^^Or on the hnnks of Tbaoiea, or met their trtun, 
^^HThere Isla aparlcles to the boiui; raj ! 
^^Br have they doign'd to piny, 
^^^Vliets Cnmus u-iuds aloag bis broidered tnle, 
^^^eeding each blue-hoU pule, and dnisy pied, 

That fliug tbolr frogruoce romid hia nixby aide > 

Tet ah I ye ore not dead, Celoatial Maids, 
Imoiortal nn yo nro, ye may not die : 
Sot IB it meet ye 9y these pensive gliuleij. 
Ere round hia laureate harse ye heai'e the aigh. 
Stay tbea awhile, stay, ya flooting fair; 
^visit yet, nor bullow'd Hippocrone, 

or Thespia'B grovo ; till nitb hajmoniouB teen 
B aooth his shade, and slowly dittied air. 
Such tribute pour'd, again jo may repair 
To ivliat loved haunt ye whDoni did elect; 
Whether LycaiUB, or that mountain fair 
Trim* Majnalus with piny verdui'a dock't. 
But DOW it boots ye not ia these to stray. 
Or yet Cyllene'a hoary ahads to chuoae, 
Or nherQ mild Ladou'a welling waters play. 
Forego eAch voJn exeusa, 

^□d buetu toTbamea'a shores; for Tbamea ahall jidii 
Our Bad society, and passing mourn. 
The taard fast trickling o'er hia sil-vBr urn. 



L* Is not trim a strange epithet for a mountain '( We have 
m gnrdena in Milton, properly ; but waa tho jiiny verdure 
jf Msnialus wrought into topiary works, or regularly flipped 
by "old Adam'a likenesal" 
VOL. n. ■ 
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An'l when the Poet'a widoK'd grot lie laves, 
Hia reeil-crann'd louks shall ahoko, his hosxl shoil 
HU tide no more m eddioB blithe bIihU rove, 
But creep Boft by with loag-drjLwn murmurs ahtw. 
For oft the niightj Master roiia'd his waves 
With miirtiid notes, or luU'd with struin of love ; 
He muBt uot uow iu bri^k uicaoiiers flow 
OonieBoiuc. and kiss the (tudly-silent shores 
Without the loau of Gome {loctlc woo. 

Bay first, Siciliim Muse, 

Pur, with thy aietars, thou didst waopiug stand 

lu Bileut circle at the Bolemn Boene, 

Wlieu Deatli npproiicli'd, tmd wnv'd lufl ebon mai, 

SUij how eaeh laurel droopt its with'ring greeo f 

How io you grot, each silver tiiekliug spring 

WiiUider'd iha sitellj channels oil among ; 

Wliilo oa the coral roof did softly ring 

ReBponsive to their sweetly -diiloful aong. 

Meanwhile all pole th* expiring Poet lidd, 

And sunk hia awful head. 

While vocnl ehadnwB pleasing dreama prolong; 

For au, hia sick'ning spirita to reloaee. 

They pour'd the balm of visionary poat^e. 

Considered aa a specimen of vereificatioa, these 
liuea have great merit, and prove tLat Mason hrid 
read and studied tbe elder English poets diligenlljT 
and profitably. It was by no means bo easy to com- 
pose such a copy of verses in 1744 as it would be al 
prosont, for the tuiios of ancient song had " left tljB 
echo ; " so completely had the Popean couplet (itself, 
deuy it who will, an admiraljle measure for many 
and excellent purposes,) taken possession of tba 
general ear, that it was not without effort, and a 
certain confusion of ideas, that ordinary readers 
could admit any other system of syllabic arrangement 
to Le YcrsR at all. At present the turns and phrasea 
uf tlie Italian school are rather more familiar lliuu 
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tliosQ of tbe French, aud a, man might compose a 
very tolerable eento, without e\ee lookini;; ai a poet 
al all, out of imgazine articles and familiar letters. 

There is some little originulitj in tlie plat) uf 
Mason's Musteus. Instead of heathen gods, or 
riverB, or abstract qualities in maBquerade, Pope, or 
MusrouH, ill the trance preceding his departure, is 
visited by the '" vocal shadoB-s " of Cbaucer. Spenser, 
and Milton, each of whom confesses his own infe- 
riority to the dying Sman, with no small extravagance. 
Vocal shadows ought not to flatter. 

It would seem tiiat these spirits of poets past, imme 
to convince Mr. Pope that he would have as little 
occasion for plain speaking in the world he was goiuf; 
to, as in that he was leaving. Spenser is uot happily 
characterised as " the hiithest lad that ever piped on 
plain," for the prevailing hue of his poesy is inelau- 
choly tenderness. His "Faerie Queen" is the 
requiem of chivalry; a cenotaph of suiinless marhle, 
into which he invokes the shades of virtues that 
never lived 

"Bat in tba vision of intoDBe dBsire." 

Spenser, in Mr. Mason's allegorical procession, is 
Colin Clout : Chaucer is TiljruB, and is masked "as 
a Palmer old,'' no very appropriate habit for a 
writer who satirised the religious orders with so 
much severity, and who had uo high opinion of the 
moral effect of pilgrimages. The style and obsolete 
language of these two poets are skilfully taken off, 
though, after all, their Bpaeches are more Uke Pope's 
burlesque imitations, than their own original straius. 
It ia rather too bad to state that Una and Florimel 
are drooping before the superior chanas of Belinda. 
No two poems on earth can be more unlike than the 
"Faerie Queen" and "The Rape of the Lock." 

82 
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['iin with her " milk -white lamb " is the most 
unearthlj efflux of pure imagination. Corapsred to 
her, Milton's Eve is a substantial woman. Belindn. 
on the other hand, is the esacteat transcript of a 
drawing-room beauty, and every image with which 
elie is attended ig di-ann from double- refined high 
lifo. " The Rape of the Look" is to St. Jamee's, 
what the •■ Beggar'a Opera" is to Nen-gate. with the 
merit of more perfect consistency : for there are ce^ 
tain strokes of true nature in Polly Peachum, which 
make you feel for her as a being out of her place. 
Belinda is altogether the fine lady : yon find and wish 
for no more nature in her, than perspective in a chins 
vase. But we are criticising Pope iustend of Mason. 

The most remarkable thing in the " Musinus " ie 
that Pope IB made to disclnim nil praise but that of 
being the poet of virtue, and Virtue appears, pruprid 
jmrsotid, to thank him in heroic couplets for hia 
rnighty services. 

We have said more, perhaps, tlian necessary about 
this tuneful trifle, both because it was Masons 
maiden poem, and therefore a mark whereby the 
progress of his mind may be computed, and hec-oose 
it really sliows how nearly a young man may come to 
he a poet by mere dint of loving poetry, and indefa- 
tigably striving to attain it. 

Such was tlie fasliion of celebrating departed excel- 
lence in the early part of the eighteenth century. A 
great spirit ia just departed from among us,* and 
when the seemly silence of a recent grief may fitly 
be broken, some sad and solemn strains, not uumia- 
gled with deep and joyful hope, will haply break 
from the poets that survive ; but let there be no 
pastoral, no allegory, no heathenism : let ua at least 
talk aenae beside the grave. There is no man of 
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twenty now living who eoi^d write balf bo well ea 
Mason, that leoidd not write much better on such an 
occasion. So uianh has been done in the last fifiy 
years to reconcile poetry ivith reason. Mason did 
Homething himself, and even hia Musfsas is an 
improvement on the then established models.' 

In 1717, Mason was chosen Fellow of Pembroke 
College, chietly by the recommendation of Gray, who 
hud removed thither from Peterhouae, whence lie was 
driven by ibe noise and pi-actieal jokea of a set of 
yoong bloods, who thought hia timidity and old- 
maidenly precisenesa fair game. We wonder at such 
irreverend treatment of the author of the Elegy, yet 
it is not unlikely that Shakspeare was sometinaea 

• Tho "melodioua teara " of our " Auguatnji nge" are 
pleaaantly ridiculed by Stuale in that ouniber of the 
Gmnlian wIudIi lot! tu the quarrel betwean Pope ao.l 
PMUipa. 

" In looking over Bomo Euglish paatomla a few days ago, 
I ponifled nt least fifty lean QoL'iis, luid redioncd up a liua- 
drad left-handed, raveaa, liesidea bloBted onks, witliering 
meadowa, and weopiu^j d«itiea. Indeed, most of tlie ucea- 
rioDol pastorals we have are built upon ouo and the same 
plan. A flheplierd aske Ilia fellow 'WliyLe U so pjile 1 If 
bis fevourite ateep bath Btrayed ) if hia pipe bo broken 1 or 
PhyUis unkind!' Ho auswere, 'Nona of these nilsfortuueB 
hnvo befallen Uini, but one much greater, for Damon (or 
perhaps Uie god Pan) is dead.' Thi.i imniodiataly cauoea 
the other to make coinplajuta, and call upon the lofty pines 
and silver streams to join in the lamentation. While he goes 
on, hia friend interrupts lilinj and tells him that Danfin 
Uvea, and ehowa hiia a track of light in tho eklea to conGrin 
it ; then invites him to chestnuts and cheese. Upon thin 
BcheaiB most of tho noble fainibea in Great Britain have 
been comforted, nor can I meet with any right honourable 
abepberd that doth not die auil live again, after tho roannur 
of the aforesaid Damoa." — Oitardian, No. 30, 1713. 
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hissed and pelted on the stage. Mason, however, 
waa not alloived to take possession of his fellowship 
without some difBcolly, of which he himself apoke 
ihus : — '■ I have had the honour, since I came hare 
last, to he elected by the Fellows of Pembroke into 
their society : hut the Master, who has the power of 
a negative, has made use of it on this occasion, l>e- 
t'ause he will not have an exirniieiis when they ha»e 
tit persons in their own college. The Fellows sbt 
they have a power from their statutes, iiidiffcrenUr 
eliijm ex vtraqite acmlemiii, and are goiug to trj it 
with him at oommon law, or else get the King to 
appoint a visitor. If this turns out well, it vrill be a 
very lucky thing for roe, and much better thaa n 
Piatt, which 1 came hither with an intention "to sli 
for; for they are reckoned the best Fellowships in 
the University." Whether the Master and FeUona 
nf Pembroke did proceed to estremitiea or no, ia 
matter of little conseq^uence ; hut Mason was declared 
duly elected, alter two years' suspense, in 17A!). in 
wbirh year also he took his Master's degree. It is 
possible that the Master of Pembroke might dislike 
Mbsou both for his poetry and for his politics. As 
to the former, sage gentlemen in office generally re- 
gard it ns coldly as the great Lord Burleigh, and the 
pliilo so pineal Locke, who, in his tract on education, 
warns all young men against associating with poets, 
ns being corumonly found in company with gamesters. 
In politics. Mason was a Whig, perliaps more from a 
scholastic admiration of the antiijne rcpuhlica, than 
from any experimental knowledge of the wants and 
capacities of English society. Of this he Rave proof 
in his " Isis," a metrical attack upon the Jacobitism 
of Oxford, which had the honour of rousing Tom 
Warton to a reply, properly named the " Triumph of 
Isis," since Mason himself confessed it to be the 
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belter poem of the two. Neither of tbera won much 
glory in the contest; but the heart certainly goes 
along with Warton, who loved his AhiM Muter for 
her venerable cloiatera, her ancient trees, her sbaily 
walks, her cloudy traditions, her precious libraries, 
lier potent loyalty, and miglity ale ; and wrote in her 
defence with a generous anger too eiucere to be 
thoroughly poetical. 

Why do tlie Universities ever meddle with factious 
politics? Ill their corporate capacily they ebould 
never allude to any event later than the Uestoration. 
That wflfi their triumpb — the reward of their loyal 
sufferings, the resuscitation of the Church.* They 
ought to take it for granted, that oil baa gone on 
well since; as the happy couple of the fifth act. or 
third volume, are conceived to lie still living happily 
— keeping their honey-moon lo tlie end of time. 

Warton and Mason never liked one another, 
which has bean attributed by some to their poetical 
rivalry, and by others to the difference of their 
politics. But may it not more rationally and lesa 
discreditably be ascribed to the contrariety of iheir 
habits, and the antipathy of their tempers? Mason 
ma a correct, precise, clerical gentleman, as much 

• Facliaii* politics can ba good for nobody — individual 
or corpomto, — but tho Uuiveraities hcvo an importauL 
stake in the realm, which thoy are bound to mnintiiin by 
all lawful menus. Thoy mu.Y have to defend the freedom of 
their couthb of study and diBcipline,— to any nothing of yet 
nearar ioterosta. T!ie Rcatoration ia by no meaua the Ia.it 
political evoot in wliitb, for good or for evil, they iinvo been 
vitally concemod. Bosidra, how can they keep pace with 
tbo preaBDt, or provida for the future, if thoy are only to 
dream of thopaxt? But perhaps the soDticient in til e tost 
is to be taken nithor us an hasty ploaflontry than n sorious 
cxpresaion of opinion. — D, C. 
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altaclied to the decomms of life, sa to those of tbe 
drama ! by uu meana iacapable of (juiet sarcasin, but 
much above the vulgiirity of a juke ; — the vanity 
which Gruj could aniile at in his boyhood, sobered 
down iuto a prudent SQlf-appreciatioii, that taught 
him to furbelow a good deal of true dignity nod self- 
posB6ssiou with a littlo of what, iu the other sex, 
would be called prudery. Warton was a good- 
natured sloven, somewbat given to ale and tobacco, 
and noL very select either aa to tbe company he 
dranlt and smoked with, or the jests with which he 
set the table iu a roar. It is recorded (and the lalo 
would not have been invented if it liad not beea 
characteristic) that Tom Warlou was once missing, 
vhen in liis capacity of public orator, or poetry pro- 
fessor, we are not sure which, he had to compose a 
Latin apeech for some public occasion. To save the 
trouble of going the round of his haunts, a bappj 
thought OL'cuiTed, that he never could, whatever he 
was engaged in, forbear following a drum and fife. 
A dnim imd fife therefore were directed to proceed 
with thoir spirit-stirring music along the streets of 
Oxford, and ere long, from a low-browed hostel, 
distinguished by a swinging board, the Professor 
issued, with cutty pipe in mouth, greasy gown, and 
dirty band, and began strutting after the martial 
music, to the tuue of " Give the King his own 
again." 

The anecdote is probably fabulous, hut it would 
never have been told of Mason. The difference of 
the men appears iu tbe fact that Warton was always 
Tom, while Mason was never Billy. The natural 
consequence of this discrepancy of manners would bo 
that neither could feel himself at ease in the other's 
society. Mason would suspect that his dignity was 
Tiolated by the very negligence of "Wartoa's dress, 
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aud Warton would be nnnoyed witb tbe propriety of 
Mason's beltRviour. He used to describe liim as a 
" buckram iuiiti." 

Tbe " Isis " uppeared in and does not Beeni 

to have ofFeuiJed tbe Ciiutaba in general, for in ihe 
next year our autbor was requested to compose an 
ode for the iuBtallntion of tbe Duke of Newcastle as 
Chancellor of the University of Camhrldge. Gray 
thought the ode "uncommonly well for sucb an 
occasion," a praise not to be acceded to bia own ode 
on the installation of the Duke of Grafton, which is 
a great deal too good for tbe occasion. But Mason 
was so little pleased either witb bis subject, or his 
treatment of it, that he had no pleasure in the recol- 
lection of the task, and omitted it in bia works.* 

* If thia omission was moaat to coat a slight upon the 
Duke or his memory, it won a. HttJeoeBS unworthy of a poet, 
and ttt all avGuts, it was diHreHpeutful to the Utiiveraity which 
bad approved, HDd to the many ooble lords and learued doctors 
(not to mention ladica) who had liataned tn it with patience, 
and rewui'ded it witli applause- But tbe Duke of Newcastle 
WBfl not the Chancellor which Cunibrii3ga wotild have freely 
chosen. He wna neither remarkable for literary attainment 
in hlmaelf, nor for pivtronoge of literature. His only claim, 
bosidca his I'unk, wimhis minintei'ial office, and his HanoTeriun 
zeal ; and Cambridge, in fising upon him to aupport bpr 
highest honorary dignity, only meajit to prove her readiness 
to ohUge the ailmiulstration iu everything, and to testify ber 
abhorrence of tlie imputed difgUTection of Oxford, whose 
loyalty vfaa auppoaed to he '■ fiir over sea." Oxford bad 
been very aarerolj treated lately; for two nr three freah- 
uen who had druak tlie Pretender's health when they bad 
better bnve drunk no mora, iortend of being leil to tho 
college discipline, bad been tuten into custody by a mes- 
senger of state, " and two of tham being tried in tho Court 
of King's Benob, and being found guilty, were condamued 
to walk through tho courts of Westminster with a apaoifi- 
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Tliougli so little eager to record his academical <lia- 
tlactioos, be ever recaiiied a grateful and affeclloDate 

cation of their orima fiied to tlieir forelianda; to pay a Sno 
of fivo tiiibles eadb : Ui bu imprisoned f&r two yeara, .nid 
find Btcurity for thsir good beJiftviour for tlie term of sevoD 
yeara iifter tliair eulHTgemout." Tlio ery of Jaoobitiam wia 
loudly trumpeted agniiiHt tlia whole community of Oifori 
The aJtlrcaa of tlio Uuiveraity to ooogratulata his Majaaty 
upon the poaoa of Aix-la-Chnpallo wuh oontempCuously 
rejertad : luid a ^ropoaol eiiuilar to that made some tH'a 
and thirty years before {ifide Life of Bcotlay), to uiibject 
their sUtutcd to the inapoctioa of the King's Council, wai 
unwillingly ralinquiahed, in deference to the opinionB of 
the Court of King's Bpnoh. Cambridge, meanwhile, hud 
crapt into faTour with the ministry, and to make the moA 
of tliat inestiuiablo ^vantage, rcsnlved tn iill the vacancy 
oooaBioaed by the death of the " proud Duke," (whoBO 
political Gooduet was such as gave bim u Hgbt to tie proud) 
in the most prudential manner, " Tho nation, in eeneral." 
■ays Smollatt, " seemed to think it would naturally devaWB 
upon tho Prince of Wales, Ds a compliment at all times due 
to that rauk; but more eBpaoially to the then heir apparent, 
who hod eminently distinguished himself by the Tirtuesof 
a patriot and a piinca. Hb had even pleased himself with 
the hope of receiying this maik of attnehmeut from * 
Heminary for vhich he entertained a jiartiaular regajd. But 
the ruling membcra seeing no immediate prospect of oilvan- 
tage in glorifying even a Prince, who was at variance with 
tha ministry, wisely turned thoir eyes upon the illaatriiioa 
character of the Duke of Newcastle, whom thay oleclaJ 
without opposition, and installed with great magni&cenc« ; 
learning, poetry, and eloquence joining their efforl6 in 
colohrating the aliiuing virtues and extraordinary tatenta of 
their new patron^" 

The conduct of the University on tbifl occoaon deserves 
no breath of censure. Wliere no interest but ouo'a own 
is concerned, to be disintero^ted a crying absurdity. Afl 
a body, the acadomidana were in duty bound to elect tha 
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remembraace of Cambridge, wbicb he testified in on 
ode ftddreased to his liberal tutor, Dr. Powoll. 

The two or three jears ensuing Ids admission to 
his Fellowship he spent between town and college, 
frequenting such Bocietj in each as ncre disliuguished 
for their devotion to tlie iino arts and fine literature, 
continually exeiTiising himself in composition, but so 
far from expecting to make a fortune by his poeby, 
that, according to bis own Hsaertinn, he would haye 
been linppy if the profits of his pen procured liira the 
purchase of an opera or concert ticket. Yet be had 
his Bntbition, — an ambition to reconcile the college 
and the town — to be at once the poet of the comniDn- 
room and the groen-room ; in short, to mediate 
between John Bull and Aristotle; to produce an 
acting play on ibe ancient plan ; such a play as 
Sophocles or Euripides would produce if they were 
now in being. The result was his Elfrida, published 
in 1752. 

Elfrida k very, very far from a contemptible piece 
of workmanship ; it is manifestly the production of a 
Bcbolar and a gentleman, of an ardent lover of poetry, 
and platonic innamorato of abstract virtue ; but impos- 
sible as it is to approve our conjecture by esperiraent, 
we do shrewdly suspect that it is nothing like what 

most effioient protector : as individuals, they did right in 
ehooang tlie loost powerful patron.* 

• But suraly it is everybody's interest that high honourt 
(JiQold ba beatowDd worthily ; and if Detur diffninri be not 
tho nile of univaj'.'iity pntrouiigo, where bIbb can we hope 
that it will ba luauiniHl as a mnttol Tlic cbancellorithip 
of on Umveraity i^, emphaticftlly. an honorary office; it 
will ouly bo regai'dcd as im hoaoTiibla appointment, in so 
&r na it is beld to be ti. stomp of person^ chuiiLcter and a 
witnesa of principle — D, C. 
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Sophocles or Euripides would have written Imd (hey 
riaeii from the dead in the plenitude, or, if you will, 
with oulj a lithe of their powers, and an inspired 
tuiistery of the English languBge,* to exhibit to tlw 
eighteenth century the marvel of a modem ancient 
drDTnn. For this deviation from the cxctct model of 
the Atheoiftn stage, he thus apnlogises in a UtCsr to a 
friend, preEied to the lirst edition of his Elfrida.l 
" Had I intended to give an exact copy of the ancianl 
drama, jour ohjeotioua to the present poem would be 
unaoswerahle," (Whiit ohieetions does not appear, 
but may easily he guessed.) " I only meant t* 

* It would not have takon Euripides many montlis lo 
acqiiire a style quite aa English na Mosou'ii, Ma£OQ caa- 
tioualy nvoided evcrytliiug like English idioms in hii 
Bsrious worke, tmd for tlio modt part uses words, where lio 
uses tJieni correctly, in the moat definable inDDJung. Ha 
has uoiie of tboso ehromatic shudoa and associations of Bcnae 
which render a writer untranslatable. His Ou-actaout liaa 
been tiimslated batb into Greek and It^au, and I duremf 
loat not 3. drop in the tnmnfuHiou. 

+ We do not psactly know who first introdiioad tho prw- 
tico of poets criticifiiDg their own works, and antiDipitiog 
fibjeetiona io prologues, prefaces, lettora lo Irienda, tc It 
does not appear to have been familiar to ttie Greeks, iiuluBi 
the Parubaeis of the old L-omody, wherein the poet oddrafSMl 
the audience through the chorus, may lie supposed to have 
Bet the example. Terence, in Ills prologues, aomatimei 
deprecates the anger of critics; and Mai~tiBl oecasionally 
Bpologiaea for bis epigrams, and tells you what you hate to 
expect,— a practice followed, if not imitated, by Chauesr, in 
the prologue to hia "Mjller'a Talc." But tho eotUoat 
example we remember iu English (we by ao nieona aseect 
that it is the first) of an author formally pleading hia own 
case in prose, is io tho ojiistlB dodicfttory tu Davennirt'a 
Gondibert. Drydon followed the fashion obliiiuely »r 
directly in his vonous delightful prefaces. Sir Walter Soott 
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pursne the ancient meL^iod »o fur as it is proliatite a, 
Greek poet, were he a,\i\e. would now Ho. in order to 
adapt himself to the genius of our litiicB, nad t]ie 
character of our tra[;cdy. Accordinj^ to this notion, 
eve rs' thing was to he allowed to the present taste 
which nature and Aristotle could possihiy dispense 
with ; and nothing of intrigue or refinement Hdmitled 
at which ancient judgment could reiisoiiBbly lahe 
ofleuce. Good sense, as well as antiquity, prescrihed 
an adherence to the three great unities ; these, there- 
fore, were strictly observed. But, on the other hand, U> 
follow the modern uiasterB in those respects in which 
they had not bo faultily deviated from their prede- 
cessors, a story wits chosen in which the tender rather 
than the noble pBssions were predominant, and in 
which even love hod the principal share, Charactera, 
too, were drawn as nearly approaching to private 
ones as tragic dignity would permit, and nffections 
raised more from the impulse of common humanity, 
than the distresses of royalty and the fate of kingdoms. 
Besides this, for the sake of natural em hellish men t, 
and to reconcile mere modem readers to that simpli- 
city of fable in which I thought it necessary to copy 
the ancients. I contrived to lay the scene in an old 
romantic forest. For hy this means I was enabled to 
enliven the poem hy various touches of pastural 
description ; nut affectedly brought in from the store- 
house of a picturesque imagination, but necessarily 
resulting from the scenery of the place itself, — a 

(olieu 1) Las very inganioUBly tontradiotud wliatevcr cavils 
h'la tnlea might eecm eipoaod to, in his iotroductoiy 
JialogiiBB, epifitlcB, End nnrrativee. But Mr. Moore has in 
this sort outdone nil conipetition ; for wliat taii be said 
against "LallttRoofch," wMch Fndladcen has not utterad with 
kcsnnesa and hrilliuuce of a. diainoud 1 
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" Yet nolmithstantiiiig the absunlily of thie low 
superstition, tbe uoCiou is so pojiulur among EogUah- 
men, tliut I fear it will never be etttirely dlacrediied, 
till n poet rises tip among us with a. genius aa diuitig 
nnd elevated us Shakspeare's, and u judgment as 
chastised and sober as FLacine's." 

If Mftsou had simply asserted his right to introduce 
a now form of drama, occupying a middle pomt 
between Shakspeare aud Euripides, and protested 
agaiast the " low superstition" (if any sueb eiueted) of 
condemning all plays in nhich the unities nera 
observed, because Sbakapeare has succeeded glo- 
riously without them, he would h;tve done well. 
The more shapes and moulds poetry is cost into. Ilie 
better; and the more these moulds are varied, pro- 
vided that each contain a principle of unity, a law of 
proportion iu itself, the greater the gain. And it k 
certain that no dramatist will ever win a place, we aaj 
not at the side, but at the feet of either Shakspeare or 
of the Athenian trio, who does not differ widely from 
each and all of those his great predecessors. Sweet 
is Shakspeare 's pniiae to all that know and love bim ; 
but we would rather never heai' his name men- 
tioned, for good or evil, than have it muttered like a 
malignant spell, to stop tlie current of another's 
fame, or seal up the springs of hope and enterprise. 
We hate to hear Shakspeare praised by odious com- 
parifiOQs with Racine, or Schiller, or Goethe. Who 
blames the lily for not being a rose ? 

But Mason has fallen into an error in which far 

contioued to waraUp Shatepeare wben tiiMT laaguage oould 
boust uf 0. Cato. Hu knew wall eDough tbat lie coidd moke 
a better trngedy tbau Cnto at a woafa natica : wbilu to 
move in tlie orb of SliakEpear^ he must luve uadergono i 
ohaogo in the inner mB.a. 
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greater men than he have both preceded aud followed 
hini. Miltun was not content to write blank veree, 
but he must decry rhyme ; and AInsou could cot 
invite the public to be pleased with his endeavours, 
without trying to convince that unco ii vincible aggre- 
gate, thiit it ought not to have been pleased with ita 
old faTourites, and thus created an uniieceasary pre^ 
judice against hifl ovrn experiment. Even supposing 
a popular taste to ba vicious, it can only be cured by 
calling into action a higher power, and esciling a 
sense of purer pleasure. This a writer may do by 
his works, but he will never do it by his ai-gunients. 
You may argue a man or a people out of tboir 
admiralion, out of their respect, out of their fear, out 
of their creed, but never out of their pleasure, faith, 
or love. "To count all former gain ua loss," is a 
sacrifice which only Religion has a right to demand : 
for in poetry, if not in politics, it is easy to innovate 
without destroying. There ia ground enough on 
Pamassua "to let upon a building lease," without 
racing either the ancient castles or the new creaceuts ; 
no occasion eveo to diaturb the temporary booths and 
bazaars till the fair is over. 

Thero was nothmg very new in Mason's attempt, 
either aa regarded the unity, or more properly speak- 
ing, the unbroken continuity of action, or the intro- 
duction of the chorus. Tho playa of Robert Gamier, 
and other early French dramatists, make at least a 
pretence of adhering to the ancient models ; and the 
dramas of Lord Brooke, of the Earl of Stirhng, and of 
Daniel, bad moralising choruses. Yet he speaks as if 
Miltons Samson Agonistes was the only English 
poem constructed according to antique regularity ; 
and this, he contends, runs to an extreme of austerity, 
arising from the author's jitst contempt of his con- 
temporarieB, whom he would not condescend to amuse 

VOL. IL T 
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or ioatnict. (Milton would never have condescended 
to amine any a^a. and to instruct was not his vocation : 
his office was to exalt and purify : but this was no 
rule for Ur. Mason.) " He had before giren to his 
unwfrthif ceuntrymen the noblest poem that genius, 
conducted by ancient art, could produce, and he had 
seen ibem receive it with disregard, perhapa witb 
dislike. Conscious therefore of his own dignity, aud 
of their demerit, he looked to posterity only for his 
reward, and to posterity only directed hia future 
labours. Hence, it waa, perhaps, that he formed his 
Sawson Agonibtes on a model more severe and 
aimple than Athena hei'self would have demanded : 
and took jSschylua for hia master rather tbsji 
Sophocles or Euripides ; intending by thie conduct to 
put as great a distance as possible between himself 
and bis contemporary writer ; and to make bis work 
(as be himself said) much dijferent from what jiosstd 
amongst Ikmn for the best. The success of the poem 
was accordingly what one would have expected. The 
age it appeared in treated it witb total neglect ; 
neither hath that posterity to which ho appealed, aud 
which has done justice to most of his other writings, 
BS yet given to this excellent piece its full measure of 
popular and universal fame. Perhaps in your closet, 
and that of a few more, who unaffectedly itilmiie 
genuine nature, and ancient aimplicity, the Agoniates 
may hold a distinguished rank. Yet surely we 
cannot say (in Haralot'a phrase) ' that it pleases the 
million ; it is still caviar to the general.' • 

• Hamlet'a phrase would have Eerved Mr. Mason'.') parposo 
better if he bad quoted correctly. It is, in our Sbokeapoarc, 
" The piny, I reinoiiibflr, pleaaed rtol tha million, it w«* 
Caviare to tlio QcnBral." Whence wb may deduce (be 
iuiportmit fact, that tbo immortal bard waa himBelf fond of 
Caviiire. 



" Hence, I thitik, we may conclude, that unless 
one would be content with a very late and very 
learned posterity, Miltous conduct in this point 
should not be followed. A writer of Tnigody must 
certainly adapt himself more lo the public taste ; 
because the dramatic, of all poems, cught to be moat 
generally reliBhed and understood. The lyric Muse 
addreeaes herself to tbe imagination of a render : 
the didactic to his judgment ; but tbe tragic strikes 
directly on his passions. Few men have a Bireiigtb i<{ 
imagination capable of pursuing the Hights of Tiudar : 
many have not a cleamesa of apprebenaiou suited to 
the reoBonings of Lucretius and Pope. But every 
man has passions to be excited ; and every niou feels 
them excited by Shakspeare. 

" But though Tragedy be thus chiefly directed to 
the heart, it must be observed that it will seldom Bttaiii 
its end, without the cuucorrent approbation of the 
judgment. And to procure ibis, the artilicial con- 
stnictioD of the fable goes a great way. In France, 
tbe excellence of their several poets is chiefly 
measured by this standard. And amongst our own 
writers, if you except Shakspeare, (who, indeed, 
ought, for his other virtues, to be exempt from 
common rules,) you will find that the most regular 
of their compositions are generally reckoned their 
chefa d'auvre : witness the All for Love of Drjden, 
the Venice Preserved of Otway, and the June Shore 
of Rowe." 

In all this there is httle more than a glimmering 
of truth ; but some of the remarks on Milton require 
examination. We are to suppose, then, according to 
Mr. Mason, tbat Milton, being quite disgusted with 
the public for its neglect of Paradise Lost, wrote 
Samson Agonistes to convince tbe said public how 
little he cared for it. Tbat be made his drama as 

t2 
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severe and unftllmclive aa he pcssibly could, with sn 
express and conscioua design of differing, loto cah, 
from liia iionlemporaries, hb Jnck, in ihe Tale of a 
Tiili, tears his jncket to tatters, that he may difiet 
from Peter's laced coaX. Now, thougli Milton iiiDsl 
have been owsro that his work did difler from those 
of his contemporaries, he doubtiess fashioned it 
according to his own sense of fitness, neither follow- 
ing nor flying tbe path of the time. K Saroanu 
Agouistes be of a sterner character, and less accotu- 
modnted to popular liking, than any of his earlier 
works, (and. indeed, its almost wintry bareneaa makes 
a singular contrast to the full blossom of Comus anil 
Lypiiias.'l the change is to be attributed to liis ad- 
vancing years, and to that blindness which, cutlinji 
him off from all visual beauty, would make him more 
and more a dweller with nhstract forms. The sym- 
pathy of blindness directed him to Samson as a sub- 
ject. We cannot think tbe choice very happy, but 
having made it, and determined upon the most regular 
mould of drama, (which Mason thoroughly approves,! 
what greater variety of incident, or interest, could he 
have admitted without gross impropriety ? It is 
needless to say that Samson Agonistes would not 
have been any more popular in Greece than in 
England, or that it is formed on a model more simple 
than Athens herself would have demanded. Athena 
did not demand severe and simple models. The 
Athenians, in the infancy of their stage, were HatiifitA 
with bald and naked representations of mythological 
stories, which carried tbe weight of religiotis associa- 
tion along with them ; but it wna only till they were 
accustomed to livelier excitements, more intricate 
plots, more complicated and contrasted piisBiona, and 
more splendid decorations. 

To suppose that Milton nas annoyed or disap" 
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pointed at the reception of Puradise Lost, is to do 
him groas injustice. He never expected that it 
would have a great run, or be bought up like a satire 
or a love song. He knew that it hod to swim against 
the tide, against the oasociatioiiB of the many, and 
against the more inveterate prejudices of the crilics. 
An epic in blank verse, produced at a time when the 
favourites of the town were adopting heroic rhyme 
for tragedy ; in which there was no epigram, no point, 
and nest to no wit ; which was far too solemn for the 
men of wit and pleoaiire, and as much too poetical 
for the severe religionists ; a religious poem, which 
embodied the tenets of no sect: written, moreover, 
by a man abhorred by the ruling party, and Utile 
beloved by the uoQconformiBta, st once a republican 
and an Arminian ; was likely to attract few purchasers ; 
the only wonder is, that it found so many. 

Two large editions, comprising at least 2600 * 

* It slioiJd ba recoUoote<i that Lu MUton's time there were 
hut thraa, or at roost four claHHeM of renders ; the ItelifpouH, 
the Learned, and the Town ; to which we may perliapn add 
nuch of the nobility and couotry gentlemen Jtd bought book,^ 
to furnish tlieir librarieH, who would, uf coui'ao, bo guided 
either bj their chaplaiuB, by thoir hooknoUerB, or by the 
fsflhion. The religioua, ineluding the clergy of nil deoomino- 
tiona, the discreet part of the female aoji, ivith the rBspectable 
heads of fjtmilitw, and Hubstantijil citizens, conEued their 
reading pretty much tn religious publiciitiuns, ailmitting 
little poetry but what was purely didHLtio and devctional. 
and moreover, proceeded trom their uwd ehurch or ^ect. 
Fathers of families looked very jealously, (and who that known 
the cbamotor of the ciirreut poetry of tbat Jay will blame 
them,] at every work with il capital tit the beginning of each 
line. The piiiua lady would consult her spiritual adviser 
upon the pi'opiiety of bujiag a now p^iem, and be would tell 
Ler, truly enough, tliat she minht spend the money in u way 
more conducive to the glory of tjk>d. Tha clergy and the 
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copies, were Bold in little more thau two yean : m 
ordinary sale for a poem of Buch bulk at any time. 

leameii liked poetry of any sort in Oraok or Latin ; atjll il 
was rathbr braitbsnkli. and b^doB they thought that all tbe 
good potitrj tint could be written, Lad hi^ea written ; a Dew 
Biiiii waa as htTotical ns n new creed. The Town, compridng 
tliB " mob of gontleuien that wrote vfith ease." with idl aotore, 
bo* ikficllez^, writers by trade, young gcnjua's, juid ladica gaj, 
took thtir tone from the oomt, or bowed to the deapotiBio of 
the French ciitica. And as for the country gentlemen, if 
roligioud, they were good customerfi to the eellera of palsini' 
oaldisTnity; ifotherwiso, they carried down with them Iha 
now playa, pamphleta, and hunpoona, tu sleep beaida the 
worthier iniuatoB of their shelves, the old romances and 
chronicles ; where perhapa a folio Shnkflpenre was treafuisd 
in hijoour of King Charles. Nuw to which of these slasMi 
could Milton look for it purchnaerl Not to the religious, (or 
ho belonged to no ohurch. The royaliet clergy held him in 
couHcientiuua abhorrence. Who could willingly believe that 
a good puBQi, and that too a ChrwHan poem, could be written 
by n wicked man ^ By u murderer, a parricide, o. bliisphemer I 
Would it not prove, if Buch a thing were possible, that poetry 
was an aocuraod art, vinurA Damoiiam {bb a holy father called 
it), the DeviCi drant, esecruble in proportion as it mia 
excellent! Yet it is certain that the orthodox clergy did 
conaidcr Milton as an e^oocding wicked nian, worse thsa a 
parricide, yea, a deicide ; inii.Bmuch as he jiutified r^dde, 
and he who justifies an act, to all intents and piu^ses makei 
it hifl owTi, and regicide waa, in the apprehenaion of many and 
sound dix-lne», not only parricide, but the nearer approiinU' 
tjon infiTt could niako to di^idde ; for if n prince may ho 
insulted in his ambaaaador, so might the Supreme Prince be 
murdered in hid vicegerent. And the Gatholica never morv 
completely identified Christ and tho Pope, than the royalist 
clergy identified Clirist and King Charles, even to the extent 
of pamileling the sufferings of the one with the myateriona 
agonies of the other. (There is aorao little tiifl'ereuce between 
plain beheading and crucifying, but let that pass.) It would 
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and under any circumslanceo ; bat when iJie circum- 
stances of that time are considered, we hesitate not 



□ot be difflflult to prove, from tha 30tti of JuuDor; wrmoiu, 
and other like praductiom, that ne are guilt; of no ningge- 
rotion : but tho uutborised eervii^e for "King Charles's 
Martyrdom " is qiiito enough. Hod PnradiM Lost been 
pnbUahod as a posthumouE work of Judaa I»cariot, it would 
have met as Idad a rocoption from the lealoui Episcopalians, 
at it oould hope for with the uuDe of John Hiiton oti the 
title pngc 

" But (Biiya a great authority, from whom it is olmoat pre- 
mmptuous to diEter), if Milton's potitioJ opinions, oud the 
way in which he eipressed thom, bod innde liiin man; 
anomiea, tbey muat hnre oUo mode him inatiy f^oiule." This 
ta not neceiigar;, our is it acoording to tho comniou coiinw of 
things. Knnconr and bitterncBS tnnJte no friend', " tho; 
love not poison that do poison need," and of the high 
ahfitraet principlea, the BOaring apeciilstiona upon tlie possi- 
bilities of human nature, that justified Milton to him&clf, bow 
few were flpprohonHive or participant ! The party t^i which 
be belonged (if he coidd be sjiid to belong to an; party at 
oil) were the very Bmallefit fragment into which society wbb 
broken, A few classieol republicans there might bo, like 
MarvoU, tliat understood and reverenced him, but tlioy never 
were, and never can be many. The grent moss of the nou- 
oonfurmiitH, both in religion and politics, wore oitlier too 
ignorant to appreciate a learned poem, or of too rigid mioda 
to yield to imaginative Impulses, or too constantly whirling 
in the vortei of faction, to give ear to a Etroin, which, nbote 
all uuinii]>lred works, dcmauda a Sabbath mind. Thu 
Learned are never a very largo class. They might bo free 
from tho FuperatitioUfl and prejudices of the vulgar and of 
the unleomod religionists: but tbey have little ciu'iosit; 
about the works of their conteEnporories. If they rood a 
modem book at all, it is for more amusement, or to discover 
imittitions. or to spoculato an the decline of genius. No 
doubt there ore exceptions, and among them many of the first 
purohuers of Paradise Lost wore to be found. to the 
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lo declare that it was nothiog less than ejttraordinari, 
That amid eo much political confusion, bo much aud 
mauifold fttnaticiam, euch general poverty of ths 

town and the country geutlomeDtit would be waste of wonlB 
ta bIidit how littts thoy could seo in sai:h o, pooni, and how 
glad thaj would bo of onj critical opinion wbiob jmBiiml 
tham it wao not worth rBuding. Who, then, it mnj' be 
sakeil, were tliu raadore or the buyers of PurodiBe LoM' 
They wpre tba amaM number of Milton's friaoda, aad Iha 
liberal lovora of tru9 poetry, who are tnany. though not ik 
many : young nien. okget' to admire, who found a uew power 
created within them by the influencea of that " mighty orh 
of Boug," iind old men, that felt their youth raatored in til 
itB energy, but with none of i^ tnrbnlcuae, by that divinoA 
huTQony, 

Of mflU, nlLtl angels, and the awh\ choir 
OroQEi^lB fsllE'lli that Jet remeinbtr H^^QTCI], 
Aud the low bc'UoTiDgB of Ibo nclhet ruld 
Melting at last lo pciutDntlal pcoco 
And holy Hllcnoe. 

We are told bow many editions Cowloy went th 
No wonder- Cowley was the cavalier poet, just as much u 
Tom Moore is the Whig poet. Every loyal luaii, that bought 
books nt all, bought Cowley, Thou ho woe the best writer 
of hie school, which was the fashionable school, und in b[mW 
of all his ooii<:eitd, there ia a vein of good-baarted gouuQoq 
BflDsD and shrewd obaervfttiou, which must have endeared 
liiin to these (a veiy uumerous class) who like to aee tbcir 
own thoughts cleverly expressed and ctEriously illustratsd 
In tliia respect he was the forerunner of Pope; but hiit 
morality was much better than Pope'e, and there was not a 
spark of ill nature about him. He ia amoug the most 
amiable of poets. We stare indeed to hear hrm tailed 
sublime ; but it was by thoso who thought sublimity to 
conaiat in novel juxtaposition of thoughts, and feats of inlel- 
lectual Bgibty. Southey saya,thB metaphysical BijhoDi apoili'd 
a great poet in Cowley- This we doubt. We do not think 
he could have been greater than he ia, and as he ia we are very 
well eontect witb him. But what an inordinate note 1 
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nation, and such disaolutenesfl of tlia literary class, 
■there eLould yet have remained so many strong, 
I pure, and powerful minds to approve a Paradise liost, 
j is an honourahle recollection for England and for 
I human nature. There is no instance of merit of eo 
! high an order malting so great a way. not only 
without adventitious aid, but against every con- 
ceivable obsfacle. " Fit aniience may I fiud, though 
I few," was the aspiration of the blind bard ; and can 
^ it be dreamed that, having obtained all tbat he 
aaked, and more, he indulged a vain chagrin, and 
; debased his noble thoughts with the pettish pride of 
. mortified vanily ? Impossible ! Neither did he think 
[ of appealing to posterity from contemporary injustice. 
' He wrote no more for posterity than for his own age : 
^ but for the wisest and beat of all generations, present 
' and to come : — for men whose imagination ia an 
' active power, to whom profound and prolonged 
T thought ia a "labour of love;" who can find 
strength and freedom in a rigid self-control, a beauty 
I in all truth, and a moral truth in all beauty. 
1 From the latter part of thia epistle, it is obvious 
J that Mason, though he affects to disclaim it. did 
' write his Elfi'ida with a wish, at least, that it might 
be represented ; for there is no possible reason why 
a poem in dialogue, interspersed with lyrics, having a 
beginning, middle, and end, if written for the closet, 
should he more obaequtoua to public taste than any 
I other species of poetic composition. A dramatiat, 
if he has no eye to the (dat and the profits of the 
play-house, may form his plot according to his own 
fancy, and say, " Fit audience let me End, tUouijIt 
few." Albeit, no manager will ever respond Amen. 
Tragedy, considered as a poem, does not strike more 
directly at the passions than ode, or elogy, or poetiu 
narrative. Like all other poetry that is worthy of the 
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Dsme, it addresses the passtoos cliieBv through the 
medium of iLe imsginatioa ; soldom, if ever, wiihoul 
calling either the iraaginBtion or the thinking faculty 
into piny. To address the passions directly asd 
merely, is to decline farther and worse from the just 
measures of ancient art, than to annihilate time and 
space — overleap years, mountains, and sees — twist 
half-a-dozen plots together like the piles of a cable, 
and keep them all agoing like the Indian juggler's 
balls — blend comedy, tragedy, farce, pastoral, and 
ballet together — fill tho stage with horses, elephants, 
end dromedaries — kill off your drajiiaiis persona till 
the Bcene is choked with carcases, and the living are 
not enough to shove aside the dead — or commit any 
other modem enormity against the Unities, the 
legitimate drama. Aristotle, and common sense. 

There are three more of these letters, hut we have 
quoted enough to show the critical calibre of Mason's 
mind. The other letters are taken up with a defence 
of the chorus, in which he displays neither learning 
nor philosophy. He does not seem to remember (for 
he could scarcely be ignorant) that the chorus was not 
introduced into the drama by Greek judgment, but 
that the drama, i, e. the dialogue and action, was 
iHperbiduced upon the chorus, which kept its place 
more by prescription than reason, becoming of less 
and less importance in the hands of every successive 
dramatist, till at leugth the choral odes came to have 
little or no connection witl] the subject of the play, 
and were even transferred, like the songs of our 
operas, from one play tu another. The idea of 
malcing the chorus a running commeutary on the 
piece, wafi of late origin. In the earliest and best 
tragedians, the chorus is always an active character, 
and its presence as well accounted for as ctrcumstaiiceB 
admit. To employ it simply to fiU up the intervals of 
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time, to relieve attention without withdrawing it, to 
afford tlie att-ara an opportunity of laosening their 
busldna, shifting their robes, changing their masques,* 
and clearing their Toicee, was an afterthought, f A 

* On the AtliGniui atnge. one actor bad freqaeutly to 
ropreaeat Beveml porta iii tlio tarao pieao, oa we sea dooo in 
scanty itinerant companiDs, nlicre nn oiohutige of wi^ often 
effecta n ctnQgD of oharacterB. Not more than four aotort 
were geaerully engird Bxolufiire of the choms. 

f "Tlio r^horua abould bo conaidered UB dob of the peraona 
111 tbo dranta, tihould bo a part of the who]o, aad a ahm'er in 
the BClioa : not us in Euripides, but aa ia Sophaolea. As for 
other pouts, their choral songa have no loure conoevCion 
with their Bubject tliui with that of any other tragudy ; iind 
hence they arc now become detached piecoa, inaertBil at 
pleoaure; a pmctice Grat introduced by Agatlio." — Twtniho'b 
A i-i^totU'a FoctiCB, port ii.j aect. 21, p. 1 5S. 

"It a oiirioofl to traoa the gradual eitdnction of thachorua. 
|At first, it was all ; then relieved by the intarniisture of 
dialogue, but still principi^ ; then aubnrdiniLte to the 
dialogue ; then di^eealTe, and ill-connected with the piece; 
tlien borrowed from o(/i«r piectn at pleasure ; and bo on to 
the Gddlea and dct-tunee, at whicli Dacier Is ao angry. The 
pBrformera in the orcheatra of a modem theatre are little. 1 
believe, aware, that they oecupy the place, luid may canaidor 
themaelrea ns tho lineal deacendants of the ancient chorus. 
Orchestra was the name of that part of the ancient theatre 
whieh was appropriated to the choruB," (Taiiting'i noM on l&i 

Wo know not any prase tranalstion of any olasaic worthy 
to bo compared with Twining'a PoetlcB," for elegance, 
correctness, and pure Anglicism. The notes are a treasure 
of classical information ; and the two preliminary diaaerto- 
tions (" Or Pufiry, cmuidercd as an ■imilaliiie art" and " On 
the word Imitative, ru aj/plied to M'utic") are among the 
eorlieat apecimens of philosophind erltioiam. Twining 
nnderstood his author well, aoii has shown clearly how 
ESrosaly, if not wilfully, the French interpreters have mis- 
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uolite use the great Atbeniuis doubtless made of iJie 
elionis ; yet it cannot bo denied, that the drama Is 
more coni[ileiely di'amaiic, and so fur, more simple 
uiid perfect withont it. Of the ditficulty of iitnalgft- 
mating ibe Ijric and dramatic portions of a play, we 
need look for do further proof than appears in ibe 
gradual discoaneation of the chorus and diologoe 
among the Greeks themselves. Mason's partialii; 
for this portion of the antique arose from a secset 
coascionsness of his own strength and his own neab 
iiees. For dramatic composition, he had neitber 
genius nor sldll : his conceptions of ebamcter were 
vague, he had little jiathos, nor could he even disin- 
bute his speeches in such a manner as to hear ibe 

uDiloretood him. It ih to be rdgrettml that ho ia doc aa bnlil 
in oiivBUtioe his own cltair viow of Arietotlo'a purport, as ii 
dsDioliBhing the Ihmey oomnieutB of Boasu and Duder. It 
-was much tbnt he dared to uBO his common Bcnae and eom 
IQOU ejen ; but he Uiight have discaveted much mors had 
usod the telaeoopQ of an imiigiaativtt pbilosophy ; not IM 
he wanted imiLgiiuiliaa ot philuBophj dtber, but he 
afraid to tniHt them together. 

About one tliird of Ariatotle'B treatiaa of Poetics ia wortJi 
IsBB, — eo corrupt that it conuot ho restored, and so tiifliiitl. 
that the lo&a is little to be lameutod. But the reat so 
ndmirabie. that a comuientator is always juatified, whenever 
the meaning is doulitful, in supplj^ing the liigbeal eeaa 
width the Donnecldon outhoriaes, withont being over delical* 
of the present leit., wUioh was patched together by ignorftiil 
transcribers from a mutilated copy. In the Ume of SylU 
there was only one cupj of the worfca of AriBtotle known li> 
exist, and that impaired bydiuup and wumia. llow near was 
n treasuro lout to the world I 

Twining wax a great admirer, perhaps a persona! friend, of 
Mason. Rati his translation and commentary existed whci^ 
the Elt'rida was published, Mosul would Lave altered uumy 
things in im episllu. 
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Sinal1p3t resemblance to actual conversBtion. But Le 
tiad considerable powers of deacription. personification, 
and amplification, and he delightod in momt comnioii 
placea, ■which he certainly utters with much digniij', 
uud an air of great eiirnestness. The model which he 
would have beat succeeded in imitating was " Comus," 
He had ihe good eeuse to perceive that no escellenca 
of individual parts can atone for a wnnt of unity in 
tbe whole : but he was not able to see of himself 
(and there was nobody then to show him) that a 
perfect iiuity may be attained, though the technical 
unities (which have no use or beauty except in ati far 
as they produce v'liiij) he disregarded. But Qfoson 
could not liave done this, and therefore he was right 
in preserving a simplicity of plot, and a bviid-fide 
continuity of action. He was right, also, in adopting 
that appendage of the ancient stage, which gave him 
an opportunity of shining in hia own way, without too 
much encumbering the dialogue with description and 
reflection. To esemplity his plan for reconciling the 
ancieuta and moderns, ho published, at a considerable 
interval of time, two serious dramatic poems, of very 
unequal merit, and it is pleasant to remark a decided 
improvement in the latter production. "Elfrida" 
appeared in 1751, " Caractacus " in 1759, and 
Mason's genius grew wonderfully in those eight 
years. 

His " Elfrida " labours under the disadvantage of 
an ill-chosen story : a story scarcely familiar or 
important enough for the foundation of a tragedy 
of an austerely simple construction, in the treatment 
of which he has departed so far from what at least 
passes for authentic history, as to produce an un- 
pleasant jurable of fact and fiction. Elfrida is 
recorded only as an adultress and a murderess. 
Mason, in direct opposition to a sound precept of 



tbilt Efirl Athehvold baa conveved liis bride by stealth 
to HarewooJ Cnslle, " eojojed and left licr," gone tn 
court, and occnslotiallj visited hla mie in disguise, 
and in Bucb a mysterious fashion, tbat the old am 
qanoot tdl nbat to tbink of it ; begins to suspect ibit 
Atbelwold has another wife, imd intends to lurk aboui 
in diyguiae of a pilgrim, in order to find out ibe rcsl 
state of the case, vowiug vengeance if bis auBpicionB 
should turn out to be true. His aoliloqtiy 13 inter- 
rupted (just when it baa said all tbat it baa to saj] 
by ringing behind the scenes, which fae righdy 
suppoaea to proceed from Elfrida's waiting-niniiij, 
the companions of her solitude ; whereupon, not lo 
iotermpt their ijarmony. be gets behind a tree, 
resolving lo address them " with some feigned talfl." 
m soon as they have done tbeir song. The chorus 
of woitiug-maids enter singing a hymn to the Morning. 
A hymn to the Virgin, or to St. Nicbolna, or any 
saint, would certainly have been more appropriate, 
but the lines are not amiss. Mason had a iine ear, 
and considerable knowledge of music, which enableil 
him to give the true lyric air to his choral odes : 

Hnii to thy living light, 
Ambrosial Morn ! all hiul thy roneate ray. 
Tbat bids young NaturG all licr channs diaplaj 
la varied beauty bright. 
Away ! ye gohlins all, 
Wonttha bewildar'd traTellsr to dajint ; 
Whose vagnuil feet have traced your Secret h&unt 
Beeido soiqq lonely wall, 
Or flhattored ruin of a moBS-grown tower, 
Where, Q.t pate midnight's stilleat haur, 
Tkrovgh each rough ckM the solemo orb of mgU 
Fotiri moiaenlary gleaiia of Irembiiag light. 
Away, ye elves, a,way I 
Shrink at ambroaiLtl moruiog'a living ny ; 
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That living my, wlioeo power banign 

Uofolda tUe scene of giory to our eje, 

Whoro, tlirooed in aiilesB majaaty, 

Tlie cberub Beauty eita on Nature's nutic ehrine. 

Sweet verses, truly, and at least one beautiful image, 
thougli even tbis is falsified by tlie epithets. Moon- 
shine is rot momentary, except in a bigli wind, when 
the clouds are driven rapidly across the " solemn 
orb ;" nor is it trembling, except when reflected on 
■water, or bright leaves. But what a jumble of reli- 
gions! The Saxon damsels are first of all ancieat 
Persians, then superstitious Scatidiimvians ; but when 
they talk of the " cherub Beauty sitting on Nature's 
rustic shrine," they are Christiuna, Platonists. modem 
Deists, and good Catholics all in a single verse. This 
is tlie consequence of a determination to bring aa 
many pretty things together into a given space as 
possible. At the end of the song Orgar comes 
forward. The chorus are offended at Mm for 
listening. He makes a flattering apology : tells 
the ladies that he never passes " the night bird's 
favourite spray " without stopping to listen, and that 
the.v had voices as sweet as nightingales, with a great 
deal more science. The ladies are mollified : a long 
dialogue ensues, in which Orgar pretends to be a man 
of quality from the north, whose property has been 
laid waste by an invaaiou of the border Scots. With 
some difficulty he prevails on the virgins so far to 
deviate from their master's orders as to afford him a 
place of shelter and concealment. He withdraws, 
and Elfrida enters, bitterly complaining of her 
husband's want of punctuality (after all, he is not 
more than an hour after his time), and appears not 
over well pleased with her secluded state. The 
chorus moralises, and gives advice hi a strain which 
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fen ladiea would endure ia tbeir noting- worn en. avn 
BingB anolber ode, wbich begics very omilbologicallj 
nliout, llie turtle (dove), and the lailt. and the linnei, 
nnd tben goes on about the Goddess of Content. M 
the end of this ditty Atiielwold enters, and ibe 
chorus, if tbcy had tiny aeose of delicacy or propriet?, 
would Iiflve withdrawn. As it is, they stand still, 
very mucli in the way. So much for the mtionalitj 
of a Drama on the ancient yilan, founded upon tbs 
tender paasioug. But even if this absurdity had been 
avoided, matriiuouial careeses and reprciaehes eev 
rarely be exhibited without making both parties 
rather ridiculous. It is very well that euch follj 
should exist, but the less display is made of it ihe 
better: it is poculiarly annoying to the hopeleos 
celibate,* a lurge and increasing class, which, if the 
timeB do not improve, or rather, if the habits of 
society are not reformed, and the money price of 
respectability is not lowered, will go near to include 
the whole middle class of gentry. We have loog 
thought it rather creditable to poela, or their wi'OSi 
that there are bo few poetical addresses to Hymen ; f 

* It it) fearful to tliink haw mejiy rash aiiit uiibop!>; 
luiuriiigeB are contmctod in aliDer deapoir of otpt being sblo 
to nifiny with pnidencB ! How mnny men, and, ia tk 
humbler uluaae?, how many womeji, yilungQ iiito vice 
diaaipation from the eaoie cauae ! No political chango oui 
remedy tliis evil, unless, nloiig with free inBtitutions, it iiitr" 
duces republican Lubits of thinking aud feeliug. Bu> 
amuething would bo done, if all hopes of patronngB vci* 
eut off, and evor^ man without patrimony saw ploinij tliai 
hu liad no dopondenee but upon hie owu industr; and ti 
gaUtj. The manner in wliich the revenue of England lui 
been spout, has been ton times more grievous, and a thoowoJ 
times more mLscliievoua, than the Uisation by wliich it !• 
rained. 

t To this observation hare ia one eiceptiou ; that I'' 
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for the bappinesa of tliG married pair oeitber requires 
nor admits of public ejiupathy. There must always 
be something defeclive iu ihe moral feelinga, or very 
unfortunate iu the circuniatoncea of a man who makes 
the public his confidante. 

Elfrida bas a niitural lopging for the court, which 
Athelwold endeaTours to flatter hor out of: — 

Elfriiiu. Blnmo ma Dot, my Lord, 
If prying wonifinliood ahoutcl prompt a wiali 
To iBura the muee of thia your strange I'ommotiou. 
Wliieh ever wakea, if I but drop one thought 
Of quitting Hnrewood. 

Atkd. Go to the clear Burface 
Of yon uanifiled lake, and beuJiug o'er it, 
There read my ajiswcr. 

BIjfriiia. These ore riddles, air. 

AAel. No ; for its glutaj and reSecting surface 
Will amile with chju^e too tempting for u palace. 

Elfrida. Dooe Athelwold distrust Elfrida'a faith t 

A thel. No ■ but he mufh diatriiati Hfrida'a beauty. 

Elfrida. Away I you triSo. 

Alli^el. Never more in earnest ; 
1 would not, for the throne that Edgar Bite on, 
That Eilgur should heboid it. 

Here the plot begins to open. Athelwold, coin- 
miGsiotied to woo Elfrida for the King, has tuken her 

whan pnetB h&ve nddreBaod their wives in the decline of life, 
or after long marringc Nothing con be more beautiful than 
some of Wordaworth'fl pieces of tliifl kind. There ia a pretty 
lively Ci3py of vcriies by Samuel Bishop, innater of Merchant 
Taylora' School, on prosenting his wife with a knife after 
fourtacu years' maiTiage, begirmiug, — 

A Isnlfe, mj ilpar, cnta live Uil-j 'sy •- 
Mem modlih Iqvp ppthupa it may- 

Tliese are pleasant roadiug. But let all married poets bawoi'e 
of deluging the public with Ireacle. 

D 2 
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biniBolf, and represented lier to Edgar as a dowdt. 
Now. alarmed at tbe idea of his treachery lieiiig 
discovered, he cautions her eaineatly againBt llii' 
amorous dispositiou of the youDg Monarch, and is 
proceediDg with hia monitorj haraugue when a 
moBaenger arrives with the unwelcome news that tlie 
King is on the way to Harewood. Athelwoli is 
dumbrounded. The eoBuing scene, in which be 
gives wRj to his horror and despair, is written niib 
more dramatic power than Mason generally displsjs. 
Naturally enough, be requests the chorus to retire ; 
but as the rules to sfhich the autlior had bound himaelT 
cannot dispense with their presence.* be calls tliem 
hock again, saying, that " couceolment would be 
vain," and reminds them of their obligations to binii 
which they very prettily acknowledge. He then con- 
fesses the whole truth to Elfrida, and tells her that 
to his love she owes the loss of a crown : — 

But wlicro 'b tho tie, Elfrido, that ma; bind 
Tlij faith and love? 

Elfrida, The strongoBt, Eui'e, jay Lord, 
The golden, nuptial tie. Try but its Btrengtt, 

ArlieL I muat, porforco, this Instaat ; know, Elfriib, 



* The rulBS of the Greek ataga did not absolutely fottiil 
the temporary Bbsonoe of the chorus, for there wbs an eipK" 
word (Melaiux^stagis) to designate their retirement. Pi' 
Blomiield tbinka that the stage was occaaioDally IbH 
altogether Tacant, fuiii iiitorvals of time aiioilar to Oa! 
between-acte interposed; but this is so awkward an ex}t 
diont, that we cannot auapeet the AthonianH of harios 
recourse to it. 

We forgot to mention that gentlemen (we hope there art 
no such ladies) who dislike poetry bad better skip tliit 
article, for it is only for bis poetry tiiat Mason's life ifl H'crti 
writiDg. 
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Oaoe, on t, day of tiigh feBtivity, 

The youthful King, encircled with nobles, 

Crown'd high the flparkliiig bowl ; and iiiuoli of love. 

Of bamty much, the sprightly coDTCras rati ; 

Wheu,iia it well might chance, the brisk Lord Ardulph 

Made gnUajit note of Orgur'a pei-rloBS daughter, 

And in BUch phra^ ob might iuDame a brcHal 

Mora coal than EJgnr'a. Early on the morrow 

The impiitie^it mauurch ^ve me swifi commission 

To view thoea utumns, of which Lord Ardulph's tongue 

Had given auch warm description ,* to ivliose wonla, 

If my impartiiil eye gave full aesent, 

1 bud his royal mandate an the iuotant 

To hul you Quoeu of ]l!ngla,ud. 

So far the truth of history is followed. But now 
commeQces the dEviation. The actual Elfrida, deeply 
reBenting the fraud ^hich had givea her a simple 
Thaiie instead of a royal lover, put oti all her charms 
lo captivate Edgar, and rejoiced in the ruin of the 
too foud Athelivold. Such at least is the narrative 
of the monkish historians, who were never bett«r 
pleased than when vilifyiug ivotnan, whose society 
they had superstitiously foresworn. But the wicked- 
tiBss of Elfrida is too well authenticated to admit of 
rational duuht : the fame of her heauty has never 
raised her a vindicator, though the power of beauty 
ofttimea long outlasts its brief possession ; witness the 
enamoured defenders of Mary Stuart, and of Anne 
Boleyn. But Mason avails himself of a poet's liberty, 
aud makes her reply — 

f ' Ste^ of which. 

You came, and hail'd me wife of Atlielwold. 
I Was this the talu I was so taught to fear ! 
i Waa thia the deed that known would make me Bj 
oladping arm, M 'twere the poisunouB oddar 1 
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No, kt tbi» tender fond embnice ueure thee 
Tbtit tliy Elfridii'B love can oHvor die; 
Or if it could, this miimating tuucb, 
Would soon rewake it iuto life and rspturu. 

We are afraid that there are few, even of the b 
of woraeo, who wnuld not feel a momeulaiy anger 
against tlie man whose passion had defrauded ihem ol 
a diadem. The love of rank ia the besetting leroplii- 
tion of womanhood. Elfrida, however, has not imn 
misgiving, hut first proposes to hide herself in hef 
chamher.and rohe Allina, (the prindpul of the cboroEl, 
in her bridal voatmeiils. and wheu afraid llial tbis 
stratagem would he unavailing, as ArdiOph accnm- 
panied the King, she declares tbat elie will stain bef 
complesioa with berries, hang her head, 

Drawl out; ui idiot phraae, and do each aat 
Witb even a rude and [leasant awkwardneM. 

Athelwold expresses a degree of shame aiiJ coa- 
trition at tlie prospect of meeting tlie King, wbidi 
the oc'caaion does not seem to warrant. Any man, 
King, or other, who chooses a wife hy otiier's repoBs, 
and makes love by pmsy, richly deserves to be cheawd, 
and so Elfrida very sensibly thinks. This scene k 
on the whole, very pleasing, but it is obvious ho» 
terribly the chorus hangs on, the little they s»j 
being quite superfluous. Athelwold goes ofT. and 
Elfrida, after receiving her attendant's corapliraenli 
upon ber virtue, which she declares is notliing but 
love, follores him. The chorus sing an ode to con- 
stancy, wherein, not content with turning thai abstiwL 
quality into a goddess and a heaven-bom QueeO. I-' 
Anglo-Saxon maidens talk of " Cjnlhia riding on th 
brow of night," But Shakapeare was neTer inori' 
negligent of the properties of time aud place thaa 
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Once, on a daj of high fostivily. 

The fouthfuJ King, encicaied nitb hia nobles, 

Crown'd iiigU the sparkling bowl ; niirl much oF Iotb, 

Of baauty much, the ^pl■ightl7 convorja ran : 

Wheo.aa it wall might chance, the brisk Lord Ardulph 

MaUa gallaut note of Orgiir'a peerloas dnughtur, 

And in such phrase as might iiitluine a breast 

More cool than Edgar's. Ettrly on the morrow 

The impntietit luoiuirch gave aie awift commtBHiun 

To view tlioae charms, of which Lord Ardulpli'a tongne 

Had given such wru'iu deacriptiou ; to whose wonU, 

If mj impartjid eyo gave full assent, 

I biid hifl rojol mandate on the iuBtaiit 

To bail 70U Quoen of EnglantL 

So far the truth of liiatorj is followeil. But now 
commences the deviation. Tiie actuu! Elfrida, deeply 
reseating the fraud which hud given her a aimpte 
Thaiie inatend of a royal lover, put on itll Iier charms 
to captivate Edgar, and rejoiced in the ruin of the 
too foud Athelwuld. Such at least is the narrative 
of the monkish historinns, who were never better 
pleased than when vilifying woman, whose society 
they had auperstitiously foresworn. But the wicked- 
ness of Elfrida is too well authenticated to admit of 
rational doubt : the fame of her beauty has never 
riused her a vindicator, though the power of beauty 
ofttimea long outlasts its brief possession ; witness the 
enamoured defcndere of Mary Stuart, aud of Anne 
Boleyn. But Mason avails himself of a poet's liharty, 
aud makes her reply — 

' Steud of will eh, 
Yeu came, and haiTd ma wife of A til el wold. 
Was this the tale I waa no taught to fear 1 
ffna thia the deed that known would make me fly 
Tliy clasping arm, aa 'twere the poiseneus adder I 
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ODtnge in a young woman, Orgar, however. !a nut 
io a humour to be schooled. He drops more than a 
hint that Clinstiait ethics are not for bim. A secret 
sJhcreut to the creed of the Bards and Druids. 
And he insists upon it that Elfrida, so (or from hiding 
or disguising her beauty, shall call forth nil lier 
attractions : — 

Bear me. daughter ; 
Tou went to gearch for Bowera. to blot your cborma 
With tbeir dun hue. Yes, thou ahult Eeurch fordowei<i, 
Yet ahiiil thoy be the lovalicBt of the spring : 
Flowars. that entangling in Chine auburn hair. 
Or blushing 'mid the vhitancBH of thy boflonij 
May, to the power of every mitive grace, 
Oive doublel^o and lustre. Haate. my cbild. 
Array thyself ia thy moat gorgeous garb. 
And see oacb jewel, which my love procured thee, 
Dart its fuil radionae. More than all, put on 
The nobler oniauieat of winning amileB 
And kind ioviliug glances. 

Surely no mnn of honour, no haughty Briljsh 
chieftain, however his better nature might be per- 
verted by ambition or revenge, would or could give 
such advice to a daughter. It might fitly enongli 
proceed from a Circnssian merchant, atuciaus to Bell 
a she-slave to the best advantage. But nhen Orgu. 
impatient at Elfrida'a repugnance, charges her on her 
duty, and by what he calls " a father's just prero- 
gative" to act the port of a wanton for the ruin of lie 
man whom she has sworn to love and honour, we turn 
away disgusted from such a treasonable libel on 
paternal authority. The chorus, left aloiie, divids 
into Be mi- choruses, and sing some irregular lines, in 
imitation of the ancient monostrophes, in which the 
pen of fate, dipt in its deepest gall, ia employed 
somewhat incongruously, to write mystic characiera on 
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a wall. This shows that Ibe young Indies had read 
the Pantheon and the book of Daniel. The King 
and Alhelwold enter. The King comraenda hia 
host's taste in arehitectnre and the picturesque ; the 
boauiiful aite of big cnaile, und its " goodly structure," 
its " lurrela trim" " and taper spirea," (is not this 
mention of (rotliic oroamentB prematura ?) and its 
" choicest masonry : " — 

Eocli part 

Doth Ixiast a sapnmte gruto : but araanieiie, 
TIko' Lera tbe richest that tlie ^ye can note. 
Ih ueed, uotlaviali'd ; Art aoema genoroua here, 
Yet not a prodigoL 

And then the King paya his respects to the ladies of 
the chorus. Athelwold is alarmed to see them iu 
tears, and expresses his apprehensions in an aside. 
Edgar too is surprised and concerned at their mournful 
Caoitumity, and courteously hopes tliat no " dis- 
courteous treatment" is the cmse of their sorrow. 
They break silence to do justice to Athelwold, " the 
noblest, gentlest, best of masters," and are proceeding 
in his praises, when Orgar bursts in to moke his 
complaints to Edgar, calls Athelwold traitor, and at 
last, after several interruptions, discloses how he has 
been tricked of hia daughter, and the King of his 
bride. Edgar takes all veiy coolly, but ia prevailed 
on to go and judge of Elfrida with his own eyes. 
.Athelwold, forgetting the courtier, the host, and the 
husband, stands still, and asks the chorus twenty 
questions in a breath. " What said she when I left 
her? How came her father hither? How did she 
receive hira ? Did she marshal him to his deed of 
vengeance ?" The chorus exculpate Elfrida from the 
suspicion of disclosing the secret, and confess their 
own disobedience in concealing the unknown stranger. 
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who proves to be Orgar. and who from hia coDcealmmt 
has overheard all. There is loftiness in Athelwold's 
reply, bj no moans unfrequeiil in Mason's writiugs, 
which woulJ eiiiuse worse faults of coDstructioE and 
language than bo is guilty of: — 

Clmrvt. Tbis our disoberlioDce 
We own — 

AArl. Wia my pordition. Yet 'tU well : 
I blajito jB not ; it Heuvea'a jufitict, YirgiaE ; 
Thia brtiiigbt bim bitiier ; Ihia widuII'iI your faith. 
I dn uot tbink fou piirpOH'd m; doBtniclioii, 
But yet yuu hiiYe destroy'd me. O, Elfrida ( 
And art tliou fuitlifu) ' Thia my jealous eye 
Tbuught it bad mark'd Bouie Efeui. of change Dpon thee; 
TUoujjbt it Lad found, wbit might base mude thylwi 
Somewhat within eiidurancG. "Ih uot so ; 
And this thy purity but aervcs t' augment 
The Bum uf my dieti-actiuuB. Meet me, Edgar, 
With thy mined Hword; bo mercifikl and sudden. 

He departs ; and the chorus recite an Ode upon 
Truth, whieh may be found in Enfield's Speaker, 
No one who reads it there would suppoae that it 
ever was intended to form part of a drama, miicb 
less that it was chaunted by a company of young 
ladies, at a crisis of the utmoet distress, when their 
master and mistreBS were in the jaws of ruin, parllj 
too by their fault. There is no authority or pre- 
cedent for such an ahsurdity in the woriis of iho 
Greeks ; nor can it be excused by that compliance 
with modem taste which is announced with eo much 
ado, in the explanatory epistles. The Terses must 
have been written for some other occasion, and were 
thrust in here because they were too good to bo 
lost. They are, however, very indifferent, in a most 
tawdry style, and no way above the reach of aoy 
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sciiodl-hay. viio had read AkensitJe, aud learned la 
tag verses. 

After the Ode is finished Albelwold rashes in. 
bent upon self-muriier. for Edgar boa aeen Elfrida. 
and Aihehvold ia bunislied. The chonia nmlie a 
tolerable speech against auidde. Athelwold wavers, 
Elfrida enters, and Edgar follows. Elfjida pleads 
for her husband ^vilh considerable earnestness sjid 
dignity. Atbeln'old ia all despnir and contrition, and 
uJks of killing himself. Kdgur is melted, and fur 
gives bim all freely, with a generosily very fine ; but 
not at rtll to be eipcL'ted from a despot wlio, a few 
minutes before, ihongbt of fulling foul on it woman, a 
wife, who, he pcrcnives, has given tbe heart, upon 
which he never had the sligbiest claim, to another. 
He goes off to chase the " tiinible roebutk," bidding 
Athelwold follow, who. after one farewell, obeys. 
Tlie detestable Orgar (who has been standing by all 
the while witbuut opening his mouth), now breaks 
out into a storm of reproachfs, which are deprived of 
all verisimilitude by being clothed in pompoua 
dignified laugunge. Shalnpeare nnilerstood human 
nature far better when be niiide old Capulet call 
poor little Juliet " tallow-face " and '■ greeu -sickness 
carrion ; " nor are the vilnperative passages in 
.^schylus, Sophocles, or EuripideB, a bit more 
polite. Rage is easentiully vulgiir, and never 
vulgarer than when it proceeds from mortified pride, 
or disappointed ambition, or thwarted wilfulness. A 
bafified despot is the vulgarest of dirty wretches, no 
matter whether he be tbe despot of a nation viudi- 
I'Sting ila rights, or of a donkey sinking under ita load. 

Mason makes a poor attempt to dignify the villany 
of Orgar. He, forsmith, is of ancient British line, 
and Athelwold's perfidy has prevented the British 
blood from being regalised, Accordingly, he resolves 
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to trait his retuni, and give kirn " fair combat." He 
retires. A pretty dialogue ensues between Elfridi 
and the cborus. who are, bowever, a sort of Job's 
comforters, tormenting the poor lady with likelilioods 
of her bushiind despatching himself. But be a 
destined to another end. Edwin, the representative 
of the iiiititiui, or messenger of the old drama, arrives 
to relate that Edgar, having drawn Atbelwold inU) a 
retired part of the wood, and declnred that, aa it 
sovereign, he forgives his dialoyaltj', challengeB liini 
to combat, as man to man, imd friend to friend, for 
Elfrida. Atbelwold only makes a feint of defence, 
quicldy falls, and dies smiling. Elfrida invokes all 
Heaven's vengeance upon Edgar, and gathers strength 
from intensity of sorrow. The dignity of her anger 
is true to the nohlest nature. Orgar, hearLug her 
lameutatiors, comes in. She falls at his feet, 
implores him to avenge her, and then suddenly 
recollects that he too was swum against the life of 
Athelwold : — 

Alu-H 1 I had forgot : had Eilgor Bpared him, 
That Bwori], to wliit^h my madness colled for vengeance, 
Ei'a long H'OB muant to do tlio bloody deed. 
And yiioky the murdar parricide. 

Orgar, not at all displeased at what baa happened, 
tries to comfort her ; hut she will not be comforted, 
and withdraws with tlie pruicipal virgin, Albina, the 
con/pkmiis or spokeswoman of the choru^. Orgar 
goes to confer with the King, whom bo now feels 
confident of getting for a son-in-law, charging the 
virgins, as soon as Elfrlda'a grief is a little quieted, 
to hint the King's praises till, " by practice won, she 
bear their fuller blazon." The semicborus resolve 
to say truth, and nothing but truth. AJhina returns, 
and informs iior companions that Elfrida has resolved 
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on perpetual wtdowljood ; and then Elfrida enters 
herself, and kneeling down, yowb to build a convent 
on tbe spot tvhere ber husbaad fell, uiid to preserve 
"for Bje, auateritj, and single life : " 

Heoi- next, tbat Atbolwold's sad widoir ffwearg 
Novor to violate the Loly Tuw 
Sho to hia tmth first pliglited ; BWaarB to bear 
The Bober einglenesa of widuwliood 
To her cold gruVH. 

The chorus pray tbat the tow may be enrolled 
" mid the dread records of etemitT." and so the 
curtain drops. 

An acute and elegant critic remarks, that this 
conclusion reminds the reader too much of the 
proverbial instability of widows' vows, 

Vows inade in pain as violent and void. 

But does not this feeling arise chiefly, if not 
solely, from the confuaion between the Elfrida of 
history, and the Elfrida of the play? 

As nn accommodation of the ancient drama to 
tnodem habits and sympathies, " Elfrida " must be 
pronounced a decided failure. The unitiea are 
indeed preserved, hut at the expense of probability 
and common sense. The cborus, inatead of forming 
a necessary and integral part of tbe drama, is a more 
incumbrance on tbe action, and at hest a. dimrtisteiimU 
between the auts. But a worse, because a moral 
fault, is tbe uimecessary degradation of the parental 
character in the person of Orgar. His mock- 
mendicity, and ljing,and skulking, and eaves-dropping, 
sod tale-telling, eSect no purpose that might not 
have been belter brought about in other ways ; and 
after the discovery of Athelwold's treachery, be is of 
no use at all, but a dead weight upon the scene. 
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We cftDDOt help thinking that Mason began hit 
" El&iiln " with an e;e to the theatre ; but finding 
the lyric parta, in which hh Bireiigth lay. overgrow 
Uie dramiitic, be abandoned that inteiition, and did 
nol evea offer it to a manager. When, however, hs 
liaii acquired a name, which was likely to fill the 
house, the elder Colmaii most unjustifiiibly produred 
it at Coveiit Garden, with his own or somebody else's 
alterations. Mason nus angry at this, no wonder: 
and Golnian threatened him with a chorus of Grecian 
washerwomen. Slaaon pnideutly let iLe matter drop. 
He had an irritable anviely about his repulation, 
whicii made him a very unequal match for manager 
of iron uerve and brazen face; and though he baii 
undoubtedly the right ou his side, Colman and the 
chorus of washerwomen would have had the laugh on 
theirs. lu 1770, " Elfrida " appeared at Coyenl 
Garden, with tlie author's own alterations. It was 
probably heard once or twice with respectful atteniioa, 
and then heard uo more. " Elfrida " would have sank 
ill oblivion if Mason had never written " Caractacus," 

Nearly eight years, "not idly nor unprofitafalj 
spent." intervened between the publication of 
" Elfrida " aud that of " Caractacus ; " but it is con- 
venient at oncB to finish our notices of Mason's 
dramatic career. His talent was of the improving 
kind ; and as he seems to have delighted in com- 
position, be never let it rust for want of use. Accord- 
ingly, '■ Caractacus," compared to " Elfrida," is hs 
the well-considered work of a man, to the rash 
adventure of a boy. Much of its superiority depends, 
however, upon the choice of the scene and of ihs 
story. The last of the Britons makiug his fiual stand 
in the hallowed seat of the Druidical religion, is aa 
imposing and magniQcent object, accordant to the 
spirit of that Grecian tragedy which Mason proposed 
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,aa his model. The Dmids poBsesa the sacerdotal 
end rayaterious cliftracter which properly pertiiins to 
a cUorua ; and the iiwful scenery of Moiia'a Isle 
affords space for landscjipe painling, which, tliough 
sparingly iodnlged by the Greek tragediaus, is by no 
means incompatible with the nnture of the Attic 
drama. 

The op€ain^ speech has been censured na Coo 
poetical — a very false and idle censure; for poetry 
cannot be ton poetical. A sounder objection is. that 
it violates the moral proliabiliUes of character. Aulua 
Didius is come on a wicked purpose, to be executed 
by the wickedest of means, by urgiag two British 
youths to betray, with blackest falsehood, the veteran 
defender of British liberty. We should be sorry for 
Nature if such a man, at such a time, could have any 
poreeptiou of her beauties. A sujieratitious shudder- 
ing at her wild and awful shapes he might feel ; but 
coward aupei'stition suggests only mean, and ugly, and 
loathsome images. A poet may — indeed he muai — 
give voice to feelings that in real life are silent; he 
j most develope tbe imperfect germs of thought, and 
give them form and outwardness. It is s senseless 
carl! to say, that such and such a character would 
not. in the given aituittion, apeak the words that iha 
poet atlriliutes to him, or anything like ihem. But 
still the words abould express some meaning of the 
supposed speaker's mind or heart, though it should 
be a meaning that in reality would not be summoned 
to consciousness. Tarquin must not stay his "ravish- 
ing strides " to praise the moon for her chastity. * 
Had Aulua come to worship the old divinities of 
Moua, or had he been making a tour in search of the 

What con bo mora bDaiitaiul than tha Bcans bettreca 
and Jeaaiuu, nl tlie bagiuning of the fifth act of (lie 
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picturenqiu, the lities, which are quite Salvalor Rosa, 
Ttould have beeu perfectly appropriate : — 

Here. RomnnB, i>auHe, and let tho Bye of Wonder 
Qbig on the aoloiuD aceae : beliold yon ouk, 
Han ttera he frowiia, imd mt!i hU bro^ brown arms 
Cbilia the paU ' plnlii beneatli h'lni ; mnrk yon oiUr. 
Tlie dork Btrenm brawling round its nigEed ha^c, 
Tbete ctiSfL. these ;«.wmug caveras, this wide circuit 
Skirtfld with imhewn atone : tho^ awe my aoul 
Aa if the very (Joniua of the plate 
Hiui£e!f appuu-sd, and witli terrific tread 
Stalk'd round his drear domain. 

The following scene between Aulua Didiua and tbe 
BODS of Cartismmidua. EHdurus. and Vellinua, sap- 
poaed to be bostagea, whose liberty ie promised aa the 
price of decoying Caroctacua into the Itomon power, 
ie not deficient in dramatic vivacity. Ever since tbe 
Bab«$ were led into the Wood, and perhaps bng 

" Merchant of Venice 1' huthow utterly abaurd wonld it 
been, tf that aingle line — 

"How awect tbe mooDBbine ilnpa upon this bank," 

bad licen put into the mouth of Shylock ! Yet an equil 
ahflurdity is pcrp*?tratcd in Cibbor'a alteration of "lUchird 
the Tlurd," where the deacriptiTe Imea of the chorui of 
" Henry the Fifth " are put into the mouth of King Richord. 
Shakflpeare, however, haa himself neglected the propriety for 
which we are contending, in two ictitancea. The beantlfuJljr- 
fanoiful poetry uttered by lochimo, in loiogen's chnnibtt, 
Could b^ve DO aeed or root in the heart of such a ribald 
BcoundreL Tlie other ia n iesn glariug caet>, but siiU thi 
flowery dcBcription of Cleopatra on the Cydnus does Dol 
proceed niituriLll; from a niggeil old soldier like jSnDbarbiu. 

• PaU is one nf Maaon'a perpetutil epithets. The coui- 
yound pale-ti/iii odcuth some liftj tiuiea in the course of hiii 
lyrica ; and yet he never had the eourteay to pen a little 
note to explain what he meauB by it. 
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'f ever two vilkinB nre Bet to one service, one 
turns out to be (jnite a good, honest, lender' 
hearted fellow ; wliile the oilier is an obdurate scoffer 
at bis si^ruples. So ns booh aa Aulua Didius quits 
the Druidical circle, Elidurus and Vel!inu8* fall to an 
altercation, the former determining to " proceed uo 
further in this buaipess," while VelUnua mill have it 

• From B letter of Qmy'a to Mason, it apjiBHrs that these 
dscoy-joutba were not in the tirat efcotoli of the plaj, aup 
posed to be the aona of CiLrtitim&iidua, but DoboEliea, like tho 
Nimtiiia of the andent dromn, or .SbakBpBare'a HtiU mora 
snonymoua "two gentlamen." Thia, with aevenil othara of 
Grayed If^ttera, shows how long Curaotacua woa !□ writing 
and how mnaj alteratiuna it unJerweot liofore it camo before 
the public eye, Ita dnte ia Sept. 28, IT57. Wo ahnll 
tranflcribn the first pamgniphs, together with a note of 
Mftson's own ; for the liiatory and progre^d of Mnaou'a works 
ia the moat importont hiBtorj of his life. 

" I hiive (hh I deairad Mr. Stonebewer to tell you) read 
over Camctaciis tivico, not with plensure only, but with 
omotiou. You may Bay"whn.t you will : but the coatriynnca, 
the miuuicra, the interests, the po^Hioua, and ths exproBsion, 
go beyond your Elfrida many, toauy lenguea. I even pay 
(though you will think me b bail judge of thia), that the 
world will like it bettor. I an atnick with tiio cliorua, who 
are not them merely to aing oud dauco, but bear throuyhont 
a priu::ipal port iu the action: and havc(be!^ide tbe coatume, 
which ia excellent) as much a character of their oim aa any 
other person, I am charmed with their priently pride and 
obatinncy, when, after all la lost, thej raaolva tu confrout the 
Roman general, <md spit in bia face. Gut I am now guing to 
toU you what touchaa me moBt from the beginning. The 
Erat opeoiog ia very greatly improted : the ouriofsitj of 
DidiuB ia now a very natural reckon for dwelling on eaoh 
pttrtieular of the aceno before him ; nor h tlie dBSorlption at 
all too long. I am glad to Buii the two young men are 
Cartismondua's aooa. They interest me far more. I love 
people of condition ; they were man before that nobody 
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ihiit honour, duty to their mother (nho is the prime 
promoler of the treason), and religion, which will be 
undone if the Romans execute their threat of ilestroy- 
iiig t!iG sacred grovea, oblige them to fulfil tbflir 
engagement. And so they go off without coming to 
any agreeraout. Then the chorus of Druids make 
their eulraiice, and divide into respousive semi-chori. 
There is something vary antique and mystical aboul 
their opening ini:antation. Tbe following lines read 
almost like u translation from the Welsh or 
Huuic : — 

But tell me yat, 
Froni the grot of ahiuius aaH speUi, 
Where mut malroii slater dwells, 
Breimua ( huB thy holy bond 
Safety brought tbe Dniid wand ! 
And tha potent uddoT-stoDD, 
OendGr" d fore tha nutumiinl moon ) 
When in unduljttmg twine 
The ft>auui3g snakes prolific join ; 



knew : one could not make a bow to theni if one luu! aiel 
them at a public place." — Ldter 27, Sfaima's cdttiaii. 

To which Mr, Mason aubjoioa ; — "In the nianuacriiit Di>« 
before him, Mr. Gray had only the first ode ; the others were 
not then written ; and although the dramatic part mts llsn 
brought to acoucluaiao, yot itwaa afterwards in nmny plaOfs 
altered. Ho was mistaken with rogai'd to tbe opinion the worU 
waul J have about it. That world, wliioh usually loves lo Ik 
lod in auch matters, rather than form an opinion for itstif, 
y/aa taught a diOereiit BeDtiment ; and one of ita leader! ireiit 
ao B3 to deolaro, that he never knew aaeoond work iall«i 
much below a first from the aamo hand. To oppoise Sr, 
Gray's judgment to bia, I must own. gives me some eniBll 
satiflfectioD ; and to enjoy it, I am wilHug to risk that impu- 
tation of vanity which will probably fidl to mj share fw 
haviu); published this letter." 
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Wbeu they bias, mil tvben thef boat 
Tbo^r wouiirouft egg aloof iu air; 
Tiipuce, before to eurtL it fall. 
The Druid, in his liallowod palt, 
Receives tlie jimo ; 
And iiiatoiit 9i«i, 
Follow'd bj the euvenoTu'd brood, 
Till lie CTOsa the crjatol flooil. 

Gray bad courteously collected for his friend what- 
ever records of the Dniidical auperstitious nre (o he 
found in the Greek and Roman writers, and Mason 
baa made a skill'iil use of those scanty materials, nitli 
such additions from his own invention as seemed lu 
harmonise with what was known of Celtic theologj-. 
He is also somewhat indebted to the Edda and other 
relics of Scandiuavian fable. With the Drnidical 
metaphysics, commemorated in the Welsh Triads, 
and songs of the bards, since brought to light by 
the industry of Cymrodorian scholars, be does not 
appear to have had much acquaintance. If these 
metaphysical doctrines were really couched in the 
Druids' mysterieB, the Druids were very philosophical 
dreamers indeed. 

The presence of the Drnidical bards is well 
accounted for, — an impoitant circumstance in the 
formation of a chorus. Cametacus ia about to be 
admitted iuto the order, and initiated into tlieir 
mystic rites. Abandoning all hope of successful 
reeiatance to the Roman invaders, he ia resolved to 
lay aside his royalty, and 

To end h'a days in seorecy and pence, 
A Druid among Druida. 

His approach is well described. He enters nccem- 
panied by his daughter Evelina, and apostrophises 
the oaks in some very apirited and well-versilied 
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lines. Tlie whole scene is good, but it is a queBliou 
wbetlier it would uot be slill better Avitbout E?eIiDB. 
The delineation of female cliaractera was not m 
Mason's proviiico. lie tries to make them lander, 
but be only makes ibera fond ; and wbat is worse, be 
tUroiTS their expressions of fondness into the form of 
abstract propositinus, clotlied in language which not 
Qnl^ it studied, but appears so. Evehna, in good 
sooth, talks more like n Konian blue stocking (a 
character tbat did exist) than like a British maiden. 
Sbe is loo sentimental for a heroine, and too senten- 
tious for a girl. There is a speech of Caraclacus'a 
which has been highly [iraised, and by a high autharily, 
for its pathetic simplicity: perhaps Evelina's rcpl)', 
in the same judgment, is simple and pathetic likewise. 
The principal Druid biJs the King bethink bimaelf 

If aught on this Tazn earth 
Still hollas tan firm a union with thy soul, 
Estranging it from peace. 

Citriu:, I Lad n Queeo ; 

Bear WLtli weakneEB, Druid I tliis tough breast 
Must iiQiLvc n Bigh, ft)r hIig is uurcitmiged. 
And can I taste tmo peace, hIib auravenged? 
Bo cboste, BO lov'd a (Juctiu \ AU, EvoUna I 
Hnng not tbua weeping on tlie fooble aru3 
That could uot Kave thy mother. 

Evtlina. To hong tiiuH 

Boftena the pang of grief; and the BWBBt tliougUt, 
That a fond father atill supports bia child. 
Sheds on my peueive mind sueli Hoothing balnii 
Aa doth the bleasing of theaa pioua aeera, 
Wlien most tUey wish our welfare. Would to Hoavon. 
A (IrtUgliter'B proaeace could aa much avail 
To ease bar father's wocb, as hiB doth mine. 

The meaning of tbeae lines is indeed patlielic, and it 
is probable that when tbs author first conceived tbs 
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BttuatioD, he really felt for Caraotacus and his 
daughter But it was his practice to wriW and 
re-write till his original conceptions were evaporated, 
and notljing but bis own words reuiaiued upon his 
memory. He was like a painter w!io, having taken a 
hasty sketch of a landscape on the sjjot, goes into his 
study and touches and re-touches till the Utile recol- 
lection of the original, which he retains, only serves 
to puzzle him, and his work at last has neither the 
Catholic truth of art, nor the individual reality of 
nature. 

Moaon, as we have seen, was a great stickler for 
the Uitilii'n. jet he violated the most essential uiiily 
of ail — the unity of iuterest. He atleuipted to com- 
biue interests which destroyed one another. Had 
" Caraolacus" heen composed according to the ideal 
of the ancient drama, Caractacus would have appeared 
simply as the impersonation of British Hherty ; and 
the predominant feeling should have been, that the 
fate of an individual involved the doom of a state. 
And had Mason written for himseJf he would have 
preserved bis sioglenese of purpose, and produced a 
single satisfactory impression. But he thought it 
necessary to mideKeiid to the popular \teaknes9 : to 
show Caraetacus as the man, the husband, the father, 
and thereby he has introduced as great on incon- 
sistency as could have been effected by the most 
tragi-cumio alternation of mirth and tears. 

There is something wild and grand in the address 
of the bards to Siiowdon, and the spirits resident 
thereon. A locality has seldom been made better 
use of in the drama ; — 

Strike, ;d Bards ! 

Strike all your Btringa afmpbonioua ; woko a atrain 

May peuctrate, may purgo, miiy purify, 

HIh yet unhftUowad boBoin ; 
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Tlie ^rj tribe, that od joa laouoliuD dwell. 
Ev'n OH iiuy*stio Snowdon ; ibej, who nover 
Deigu rinit mortal tneti. save on Home cause 
Of high(-Bt import ; but, Bublimaly sLriaed * 
Ou ill* lipar top in (lomee of cryatallino ice. 
Hold onnvorBQ with tho^ spirits that po^ess 
Tlie skies' pure sapphire, nearest heaven itaelt. 

The ode which follows this invociitinn has heen ai 
highly praised as anytliing timt Mason bas writun. 
The opening lines are certainly aoQiiding und bar- 
laonioua ; hat like most odes of jour correcliii!) 
writers, far from correct. Tlie third is absolutsl)' 
ludicrous. Mona must have fretted lierse!/ tii fidilf- 
ttritigs : — 

Moaa on Soowdon culls : 
Hoar, thou fcing of moiiutaiiifi, hear : 
Hark die eptata from all Iter stnngs ; 
Hark, her loudest eclio rings. 
Kiiig of luountaiuB. bend tliine ear: 
Send thj BpiritB, send them eoon, 
Kow, when midnight and the moon 
Meet upon thy front of snow : 
See ' their gold md rljon rod, 
Wliere the sober sisters nDd,+ 
And greet in whisiiera Buge und slow. 
SnowJon ! lunrk. 'tis magic's hour ; 
Now the mutter'd spell has power ; 



• " Above me are the Alps, 
The pftlaees of Nature, wha?o vast walls 
Have pinnacled in doudx their snowy scalps, 
And throned etemitj in icj halls 
Of cold Bubliroitj."— CuiLDB Harold. Cant, L 
f Gray seems to Lava been much pleaaed with these lines. 
Spenking of the advautagcs and licences of subjects likt 
Caractacus. ili'Li\vn from a period of whose mnimera noil 
opiniouB scarcely anything is known, he mja, "They lea'e 
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Power to nad tb; HLb of rock, 

And burst thf bwc viiU thuader't tbock. 

But to tbe« no ruder tpeli 

Shalt Hona use. tbaa tboee that dwell 

In muaic'e secret cells, nud lie 

Steejj'd in tlie strwun of hannooj'. 

Suowdon iiBS hcBrd tlio atrain ; 
Hark, ainiil liie woudtiriug groT* 
Other hnriJiiiga oieet our ear. 
Other voices answer cloar. 
Pinions flutter, Bhadoirs move. 
Bu£f munuiirs hum Hniuod, 
Kuetling vestmeatB brush the ground ; 
Round uud round, imd roiinil they go, 
Througli the twilight, through the shade, 
Houut the oak'a mnjiutic head, 
^ And gild the tufted mktlctu. 

Thia last image, pretty as it is, ia fur loo pretty for 
lliB occasion. It would be well id a sportivo fairr- 
lale: but tlje Druids, wliile invoking mysieriouB 
powers, in whose exiateiice they had b. real, not a 

aa unbounded liberty to pure imnginatioa and Sctioa, (our 
fkvourite province^,) "Vrhore no trilic can molest, or ouLiquiuy 
gainsaj us : and yet (to pleime ido] theeo flcttouB must have 
some affiuitj, some accming caunexiou, with that tittle ire 
really know ot the character nuci cuatoniJj of the iHiojile. 
For example, 1 never beard in my life that midnight and the 
moon wero Biatfre; that they carried rods of ebony and 
gold, or Diet to wliisper on the top of n iniiuntain ; but now 
1 oould lay my life that it ja nil true, and do not doubt it 
will be fiiund no in some pantiieon of the Dniidfi, that is to 
be dlBCOvered in the library at Harculaoeum."— i*((cr 27. 

1 cannot think "sober sisters" by any means a bappy 
epithet in the present Btnte of the Engliah language. Sober 
originally meant saunii-minJiHl, aelf-poBiMssed ; but at present 
it only implies the absence of ebriety. 
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poeticitl belief, could not be in a mood to obiervc 
such minute effects. 

This choral ode, which, poor as our literature than 
was in good lyric poetry, might well poBS for a ehtf' 
d'lr.uvre, is very skilfully broken off by the principal 
Druid announcing thiit " a sullen araoke involves ths 
altar," that, " the central oak doth qoake," and tliat 
he hears the sound of profane steps. Vellinus and 
Elidurus have been detected in the " bottom of i 
sliftdowy dell holding earnest converse." They are 
dragged in by the attendant Druids. Their treache- 
rous pui'poae, of course, could not be more than sus- 
pected ; but the very presence of u neon sec rated 
persons in the sacred island is a sacrilege. EhduruB 
is abashed, and on the point of stiiminenng out a 
confession, when Vellinus analches the words oat of 
his mouth, and lies with tragic audacity. He pre- 
lends It commission from his mother, CartiaranriduBi 
Queen of the Brigantes, to invite Caractacua to hat 
aid against the legions of Ostorius, the Koman 
general, who, though kepi at hay " for three loDg 
moons," still hover round the frontiers: 

Like rulcons 
They liong auBpendod, loth to quit tKeir prey, 
And jet afraid to seise it : 

(a striking and appropriate image). The whole speecb 
ia well written, the authorharing skilfully adopted lie 
sustained r^toncn I style in which Shakspeare"^ olothes 

* As oxiunples of this nunsgemont, see Hncbcth's Epoecb 
in justifiootioii of himaelf for tilling the grooma ; tbo speedies 
of the King in Hiuulot ; ADtDn^r's Ointion, wbero hoireTGr 
there is a raiitiire of siaoerity and Iraud. Au iicl[ninibIo 
inatnuco of bold and eloquent pleaillng in a liad cause ms; 
bo found in Wehater'a "Vittorta Coromboun," aitraPtwd iu 
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ths baratigues of deceivers. Every period ia evideotlv 
balfiDued nnd digested lieforeliand ; nothing Lrusced 
to the itapulse ol' the moment. Caracbicus, hearing 
his name luentioaed, steps from behind the altar, and 
declares hia reitdlnesa to shed hia " lael puqile drop " 
for Britain. The chorus, not liking the bold look 
and nimble tongue nf ifae young orator, censure his 
I rftsbneBs ; but Velliuus, to make sure of him. touches 
bis tenJereat point by telbiig him that his Queen, 
Guideria, ia eafo iu Cartismandua's court, having 
been rescued by hia (Vellinus's) valour. Caractncua 
13 entrapped. The speech ivith which he welcomea 
the intelligence la really nlTecting. though it sbons 
that the British hero was no physiognomist : — 

Let me cluap thoe, youth, 
A.nd thou 3holt be my ion ; I hnd one, atrun^er, 
Just of thy yours ; lie look'd, like tbse, right honoat ; 
And yet lie fitil'd uo. Were it not for hiui, 
Wbo. 03 thou BCDat, ov'q at tbia hour of joy. 
Draws tears down mine old cheek, I wore aa blest 
Aa the great Goia : 

I and 80 he calls for hia apear, bow, target, &c. The 
I chorus check his impetuosity, reminding htm of the 
I mifflvourahle omens. He, like Hector, despises 
auguries, exclaiming — 

Now, by HeuTflQ I fool. 
Beyond all omeua, that within my breast, 
Which mEU'shoJa ma to conquest. 

But the Druid assertatbe superiority of the priest 
I hood to the monarchy, with a boldn^e worthy of Pope 

I Lamb'fl BpepimonB of early Diuinatic Writera, a work to which 
my ohltgatiQue are only iaaa than tliose I owe to hia " Tales 
Crum ShokapearD," 
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Gregory or Pope Boniface, Mntlor is the modd ol 
what a Eigli ChorchmBu oui/ht to be : — 

Thou art a King, a Suv'roipc o'er Frail mou : 
I am a Druid, aervaDt cf the Godq ; 
Sucb aarrioa is above sucli SoTcreignty. 

At some times, and fTom some persons, such seuii* 
meuU as ihe^e. though spokeu in tbe diameter oi i 
Druid, would have exposed an author to peril, lial 
Mitsuu was theu a known WLig. and the violence of 
Whig jeiilousv was blown oyer. Yet in a lioie he lias 
thought proper to prove, from Dion, Clirv bos torn, anil 
Helmodus de Sluvie, that this supreuie authority of 
tlie priesthood over the civil power was an hiatflrical 
fact- 
After some farther conTersation about patriotiflni, 
death and destiuj, and the fieud Oblivion.* the 

• TliE time will como, wlieu Deatinj nni! Dentil, 
Tlii'ouod ia a burning car, the tliundeving wheels 
Arrn'd witli gigoutlc KCj'tliOB of Adiktmmt. 
Shall ecour the field of life : and iu the rear, 
The Ecnd Oblivion: kingdoms, empirea, wocld* 
Melt in the general blaze : when lo ! from high 
Andmate dartinjf, catehoQ from the wreck 
The roll of fiiuio, claps bcr Bsceuding pliunes. 
And Btampa on orient atjtrfi each |}atriot ujuno, 
Round her eternal dome, 
Ib not tiiis ■'Herclos' veinT" Could Kidd or Marlowe, 
Maboimd and Termagant, or "Bedlam Taraburlane " ha'o 
out-lieroded thia^ Go by, Jeronymo. Yet not unlikels 
ftloBOu thought it tbe very finest passage in the whole dr^iU< 
It was. however, written difTorentlj- at first, and idtured »t 
Oraj'a suggestion. " Theciirof Destiuyand Death "is arts; 
noble invention of the H&me iAbss, and as iar as timt 
is BO fine, that it nmken me more delicate than pt;rhi{itl 
should be at the cloea of it. Andnute eaibag on the wings of 
Fame, that Bnatches the wreathe (u bang them on her lofticd 
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principal Druid, resolving to seek for the ootinael oi 
the Gods in sleep, desires tbe uiiiuitiated to retire, 
and tben addresses the burds in lines wliich have 
been much and justly admired for the vivid manner 
in which they picture sound, and Jescrihe the powers 
of music. Indeed, except the description of the 
nightiDgale's song, in the Odj-fisej, the lines on 
music ia Milton's " L'Allegro," and Craahaw's 
"Muaic"9 Duel" (taken from Stmda's Prolusions), 
ve do not rememher anj-thiug of the kiud equal to 
these verses : — 

Ye tioio-cnnotjled aBora, whose reverend brow* 
Full eighty wiutora wliitoii ; you, yc bai-ds, 
Leolioe, Cndirall, Hoel, ContAber. 
Attend upon our slunibera : wondrous men, 
Ye wboBS sldll'd Sngora know how beat to lead 
Througli all the mar.e of aouud. tlie WBywurd step 
Of Harmony, recalling oft, and oft 
Permitting her unbridled tounie to rush 
Tlirough diiu)onani» to concord, Ewoetest then, 
Even when expected horEheat- 

The first strophe and antistrophe of the following 
chorus are so Ijesutiful, that we cannot forbear them, 
though we have already exceeded in quotation : — 

Hail, thou harp of Phiygiim fraaie J 
In jeare of yore tliat Camber bore 
From Troy's Bapulchral flame ; 
With nnciont Brute, to Britain's ehore 



amamnth, thoufrb a clear ruid lieautifiil piece of vmknaim 
mythology, has too(?r«iiinair to give me perfect satisfaction. 

Secoud thougbts, in poetry, are aetdom best. eapeciLdly 
when those thougbtB are uut the [ioet's own. The original 
imuge is more agrseablo and lees monf^trour^ than the one 
aubetituted, Strabo informs ua ttmt thv Diuids foretold tbe 
finpJ deatructioD of tbe world by Qre. 
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The might; minstrel came : 
Sublimo upon the bumiBli'd prow 
Ho Ixido thy munly laodes to flow. 
Brittuii heani tbo dcecant buid ; 
She fliiQg bcr whita lu-ms o'er the aca, 
Proud in. hor boBom ta enfold 
The freight of barmoay. 
Mute til! then miB ever; plain, 
Snve whsre the flood o'er moimtaius rude 
Tumbled hifl tide nmOiiD : 
And Echo, from tbo imponding wood, 
Reaouuded the hoarse strain ; 
While from tbe north the Bullen gale 
With hollow wMatUoga shoot tho vale; 
DiBEnoil notes, nad answered aoon 
By saTage howl the bentha among, 
What time the wolf doth bay the trembling moon, 
And thin the bleating throng, 

But Mason never long together keeps clear ot 
personification 9, which, if they were always gcriking. 
or beautiful, or Bingly appropriate, would be cumber- 
Bome, because there are too many of them for any but 
an expressly allegorical poem. But Gometimea the 
persoiiificalion is merely verbal — a stale device lo 
esalt the etjle — and sometimes they produce an in- 
congruity, being unsuited to the lime, the speaker, 
or the occasion. The bard Modor talks far loo like 
a modern poet, when he speaks of " Fancy the faiiy.' 
and " Inspiration, bright-eyed dame.'" Tho mention 
of these nonentities takes away from the credibililj 
of ihe supernatural agencies, which the interest of 
the drama requires us pro tempore to admit to he 
real existences. Some verses in the sequel of ibis 
ode are exquisite, as 

Lo I tho lound of distant plumea 

PautH through tho pathleia desert of the air. 
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Some villaiious, ba 

Tia not the flight of her ; 
Tia fileep, ter dswy hai'bingor. 

And worse, if possible : 

I ring 

A Bevenfuld cliime, and Bweep and iwitig, 
To mla thy music with the spheres. 

How could Gray suffer such enormities as these 
to pass ? The deacription of Inspiration, when 
ahe comes " with a pencil in her hand," is very 
indifferent. 

While this chorua, which begins ao well, is singing, 
the Dniid seer goes to sleep, haa very painful dreams, 
and at the end of it starts up in great terror, and 
utters an incoherent speech, which is timely inter- 
rupted hj the entrance of EvelinB, mho, aft«r pardon 
asked for her intrusion, declares her suspicions of the 
two Brigantine youths, and specially the elder, 
Vellinus. The Druids caution her to beware of rash 
judgment, with a just compliment to her sex : 

Say'st thou, virgin 7 
Heed what thou say'st; Buapicion is guest 
That, in the breast of miin, of wrathful man, 
Too cjft his * wslcomo fiudE ; 'if^t seldom tun 
In that nt/miaiiTe ealm t!iai imixitha Oie taind 
Of maiden innoccaa. 

Evelina. 1 know it well, 
Tel mu£t I Btill distrust the elder Btianger ; 



• Thia is one. but not an only instance in ntinh Mason 
has injured and overclouded hia pliinse by unaeccasary and 
imperfect personificBtion. How much clearer and more 
Uowing wore tliia piiHHiga, wore it written "too oft a weloome 
Buda." As it is, we csn bardly tell Co what antecedent Ats 
rofats, — whether to luspiciva or to man. 
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For nhils Le talks (luid muoh tiie Sntterer bUki), 
RU brothor'a aileat carno^ gives disproof 
Of all Ills boast ; indeed, I mark'il it veli ; 
And, us tnj fatbor with tlie ulder beld 
Bold apeccU imd warlike, ns is still bis wont 
When fir'd with hope of coaquoist. oft I 
f A sigh unbidden houve the jouoger'e brcmt. 

Hnir check'd a» it wns rus'd ; noiuetimei mcthought 

His gantla eye would cnat a gliuico on me, 

Ab if he pitied me ; and then again 

Would fasten on my father, guidng tbore 

To voneration ; then he\l sigb again, 

Look ou tlie ground, and hang hk modest head 

Moat foUEivcI;. 

This is beautifully true to nature.* Men are 
deceived in their judgments of others by a thousscJ 
causea ; by their liopes, their ambitioD, their vaiuij, 
their auLipathiea. their likes and dislikes, their psrij 
feelings, their uationalily, but above ail, by tbeir 
presuuiptuDus reliance on the rationative undersund- 
iuft. their disregard of presentiments aod unaMonot- 
able impressions, and their vain attempts to reduce 

■ I truat I ahal] not ho conautod If I quote from an aatUor 
whnm it uiiglit not baseem me to praise ; but tbe posengs 
□ccurs in a jiieuc not bo well known bm soma others, ani 
illuHtrates the principles I have endeavourad lo eipMn . 
A-mlytt SotjIU, Bimpli', ineipcriencnd, 
Could res him ha vua, and orUfD mrnrd du^ 
Whence kamt she lliUi^— O. ihc woe lonoifiit! 
And To bv iTinocpiit it Nulur'j'a wivlDin ' 
The Ht^^Ke duTt bnowB tbc TirQvlerB tif the air, 
Fenr'd man u eccHi and flulrrra buclL to Bheltcr 
Anil Ihe jDung steed rqcoili upon lu haunehM 
Tho bevcr-yeE-mn adder's hiBS fint henrd. 
O, Burer lhan Su^plcirm'fi hundred Qyee 
iB that maw, vhieh, to tbe pure la Uoort, 
By mere □ppugaoiifi)' ur tLclr own gDodDua, 
Sere^ the Apptiwch at evEL 
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everything to rule and measure. Womeo, on the 
other hand, if they be very women, are seldom de- 
ceived, except by love, compassion, or religious 
sympathy — Ijy the latter too often deplorably ; liu( 
then it is uot becouae their belter angel neglects in 
give warning, but because tbey are persuaded to make ^ 
a merit of disregarding his admonitions. The craftiest 
lago cannot wiu tlio good opinion of a true ^oman, 
unless he approach her as a lover, an uufijrtunate. or 
a religious confidante. Be it, however, remembered, 
that this superior discernment in charocler is merely 
a female i>islii\ct, arising from a more delicate sensi- 
bility, a finer tact, a clearer intiaition, and a uaturol 
abhorrence of every appearance of evil. It is a sense 
which only belongs to the innocent — quite distinct 
from the tact of experience. If, therefore, ladies 
without experience attempt to Judgo, to draw con- 
clusions from premises, and give a reaaon for their 
sentiraenia, there is nothing in their sex to presen e 
them from error. But we must return to Caractacus, 
and show how thoroughly the notions of the Druids 
coincide with our own, though they liave their way 
of accounting for it : 

The Ooda, my brelhreD, 
HaTa waked these doubts in tlio untaiuteil brcust 
Of this mUd midden ; oft to femula saftnsss. 
Oft to the purity ot virgin souls 
Doth Heaven iU voluotury light diepansa, 
Wlien victims bleed in vain. 

On Evelina's entreaty, the chorus consent that she 
shall sift Elidurus, and. if possible, draw from him a 
disclosure of his lirother's plots. But at this juncture 
Caractacus enters with the two Briganiian youths, 
eager to know the answer of the gods. The Druid 
informs him that it is unfavourable ; describes his 
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horrible tfaough undefiaed viaions, and hinU Lis 
suspicions. \'eniuiis inlerrupls him haushiilf Bnii 
rudely. The Druid sternly relmlieB, nnd Caractflcus 
apolo^ses for liim. Tliroughout the scene, indeed 
throughout the play, he hehaves with that unfaltering 
boldness, and exhiliits that readiness of reply, vbkh 
the ignorant are so apt to mistake for an evideace of 
pure intent and innocence, — a mistake which fans 
acquitted many a thief, and not seldom condemned 
the guiltless. At last it is decreed that one of the 
joulLs shall undergo the ordeal of the rocking stone, 
which will hest he described in the Druids' onii 
words ; * 

Behold fon Logo 
And uubcwn sphere of eolid adujnoiit, 
Whioli, poiBod by magic, rests itaoentinl weight 
On jond^i- pointed ruck ; firm na it Eocms. 
Such IB its stranga and tirtuiiuB property, 
It nioTes obaequiDua to the gentlest touch 
Of liira whose breast is pure ; but to a traitor, 
Though c*en a. giant's proweas nervod his arm. 
It Btauds aa fijct w Snowdon. 

The brothers draw lots ; the lot falls on Elidunis. 
He fears, yet does not shun the trial, as hardly seouie 
of his own guilt or innocence. 

CaractacUB and Vellinus are commanded to retire. 
The ehoms sing the " custom 'd hymn," preparatory 
for the trial of the stone. It is too much oat at 
character. Instead of invoking any real or accredited 
Power, it apostrophises Truth, and gives that ideal 
personage some very extraordinary properties : tt 

* " This is meant to deBoribe the rocking stone, of which 
there are still several to be seen in Wales, Cornwall, uiii 
Dorbjahii-o. They are imiversally Buppoaed by antiquariaiis 
to be the DroiJ monumenta ; and Mr. Toland thinks ' tliBl 
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leasl if Truth is not ihe Spirit addreaaad, it is by no 
means clear wbat it is : — 

Thou Spirit pure, that Bpread'at uDsooo 
Thy pinioiLi o'er this pondroua aphuro, 
And, breathiug through oacb rigid voiu, 
FiU'st with itupendouB life the niarble mass, 

(by the way, it was adaraact a little while ago,) 

And bid'at it bow upon ita baao. 
When sovereigii Truth is near. 

Altogether, tiiia " custom'd hymn" is not equal in 
merit to t!ie generality of Mason's lyric offusioua, and 
might well have been spared. Yet Elidunis says it 
came over hia soul as doth the thunder: — 

While diat4mt yet, with unexpectod burst. 
It threaCH the Uvmblinff * ear ; 

and desires to be led to tho trial, though cautioaed 
that death must be the penalty of tho failure. Just 
as the Dniid hoa pronounced " Tbou must die," 
Evelina enters and starts at the word, for she is very 

thu Druidfl made the people bolieye that thcj only could 
raoye tlioui, and thut by a miracle, by which they condemned 
ur act^uittod tho aocuacd, Bud often brought tbeiu to coufcBB 
whut oould in no other way be extorted from theuL' It 
wna tbia oonjHcture ivhioh gave tho hint for this piece of 
machinery. Tho reader inny find a desoriptioii of one of 
these rocluDg etonea iu Camden's Biitaunin, iu bis account 
of PombroUoshire : imd also sevend in Borloae's Hlatory of 
CoTDwalL" — Ifiite on iJie paisage. 

SimiliLr rooking stoues hSiVS been discovered in Ameriea, 
imd may ecrvc to support the opinion of thoao who derive 
the aborigines of the weBtem continent from Britiab parentage. 

" Would not this epithet apply better to oara more 
moveBble and muscular, as well as more elongated, tlmi the 
human usually are ! 

VOL. 11. i 
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tnucb interested in tlie tender-consdenced stnpling. 
Ho i§ not les9 agitnted, hut cries out " Lead to the 
rock ;" yet the Dniid affords bira what he seems to 
think cruel mercy — a private examiuation by the 
Princess. The scene which followa contains a good 
situation, and sets the characters of Elidurus and of 
Kreliua in a very pleasing light : but Mason, in his 
pnaginn for illuslnitions. purely Celtic, slunibleg into 
ihe profoundest Imtlios, when he makes the yoang 
ludy tell the young mun that on his brow the liberatl 
hand of Heaven has pourtrayed truth as visible aaill 
bold as were the pictured suns that decked the brown 
nf her brave ancestors. Whnt ft simile ! 

Tlie conference is prolonged through many speeches, 
in which however no business is done. Elidurua, 
though smitten at once with love and with conscience, 
will not speak to betray his unworthy brother. 

Evelina adjures — weeps — kneels : — 

Ah, see mo knoel I 
r am of royiU blood, not wont to kneel : 
Yot will I kneol to thee. save my fnthor [ 
Save a diatressFal maiden &um tho forca 
Of bwbarous men '. Be thou a brotUer to mo. 
Far mine, alia I eh 1 

As she utters these words her real brother enters. 
There is certainly no physical impossibility in this. 
It is one of those coincidences which "amid the 
infinite doings of the world," must some time or other 
have occurred, as a pack of cards, if ahuifled a billion 
limes, would, according to the doctrine of chances, 
sometimes produce a perfect sequence. Still we 
should vehemently suspect the player in whoso hand 
it occurred. Graycnlia this situation superlative, but 
it seems too melo-drnmatic for a regular and serious 
drama, and, in the closet, produces no effect powerful 
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enough to atone for its improbiibilitj. It is a proof, 
among mauy otliera, thai Muboil . had alwurs a 
hankering after the stage. But the dialogue thai 
follows, the surprise and indigntttiou of Arviragua at 
finding hia sister on her Imees before a stranger youth, 
the severe inquiries of the Druid, the conlident yet 
modest tone in which the son of Caractaoua explains 
his imputed flight and absence, and at once anuonnoes 
the arrival of the Romans, and the treasonable design 
of the young Brigantes, display an energy, a precipi- 
tation, sn heroic paihoa, of which the later English 
tragedy baa few instances to boast. Not leas escellent 
is the condact of Ehdunis, who, after asking for 
"death, sudden death," and being threatened iviib 
"lingering, piece-meal death," still refuses to disclose 
hia brother's infamy : — 

It ifl not fear, 
Druids, it ia net fear that 'tliakes mo tbus : 
The grea.t Guda kuow it ia not. Ye ouu usver — 

This is true tragic language. But when the Druida 
threaten him with torture, and that, too, in terms 
which imply that it is to be inflicted by their own 
sanctiiied hands, we cannot but think that the lerrihle 
is purchased too dear. Such a proceeding, tliough 
not perhaps at variance with the tradiiioiial chflriicter 
of the Dmids, wlio were as little tender or scrupulous 
as other sacerdotal castes, with regard to the means by 
which they maintained their authority, jars painfully 
with the almost Christian morality uttered by the 
bardic chorus and the coryphieua. It, however, serves 
its purpose : it elicits the stubl)om honour and fra- 
ternal affection of Elidurus, who inleresta Arviragus 
and Evelma so much in his favour, and gains so much 
upon the good graces of the chorus, that at lost it is 
agreed that he shall he free, and his brother hostage 

y a 
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for his fidelity. He wishes to rush forth and engage 
the Romans, but this tlie chorua will not permit till 
he shall bo duly purified by priestly rites. The 
speech in which this declaration is made, is, thoiigli 
periiaps not meant to be, a mastei^piece of priestl; 
sophistry : — 

Hear us, Prince ! 
MoDiL permit.il nnt that lio figlit her battles 
Till (July purified : For though his houI 
Took up unwittiinglj this deed of buseneeB, 
Yet is lustration moet. Learn, that in viee 
There is a noisome ntntneaa, miperceiveii 
By grosa corporeal sense, which no oHeods 
Heaven's pure divinities as us the stench 
Of vapour wttfted from aulpliureoua pool, 
Or pois'Dous weed obscene. Hence doth tbe man 
Who ovan conveL'sBa with a iTllnin. need 
Ah much purgation as tlie pallid wretch 
'Senp'd from the walls, where frowning PeBtUence 
Spreads wide her Uvid banoerB. For this cause. 
Te priests, conduct the jouth to yonder grove, 
And do the needful rites. 

These sixteen lines, though probably introduced 
for no other purpose than to get Eliduras out of the 
way, do in efleot comprise the whole art and mystery 
of priestcraft, as far as it can be practised in n civil* 
izod society ; of priestcraft, distinguished on the one 
hand from the mere necromancy of savages, and on 
the other, from the Christiau ministry of an enlight- 
ened church. The great arcanum of the priest ia to 
convince his subjects of the indispensable necessity 
of his own order and office. He is not content, by 
his instructions, to point out the way to rigfateoDS- 
ness, — by his esample, to lead it, — by his admonition 
and discipline, to restrain those that would ^tray 
from it ; — but he will have it that his passport is 
needful to gain admission at the end. He urges 
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great and momentous trutbs, even the exceeding 
sinfulness of sin, ila deadly and infectious quality, its 
offensive!! ess to the pure Divinity, as a quaiik doctor 
desflribea, often with fearful eloquence (for Itnavery 
18 more eloquent than honesty), the horrors of disease, 
nnd when the vivid picture is strongly stamped on 
the passive imagination, then he reckons upon a 
ready reception for his own panacea. Quacks in 
medicine, however, are generally content to sell their 
nostTinns, and suffer their patients to take them in 
their own way, and at their own time ; but quacks 
in divinity make the efficacy of the catholicon depend 
chieSy upon tho hand that admuiistera it ; — the 
physic, according to them, is of no use without the 
physician. The Druid, in the play, speala well and 
wisely of the rankuess, the pollution of vice, and the 
contagion of evil communication ; only, with another 
hieratical artifice, expressed in such metaphors as 
produce a confusion between fancy and conviction, 
a spiritualizing of the corporeal, and a corporealizing 
of the Bpiritual, which predisposes the mind to attri- 
bute spiritual effects to corporeal acts. — the very 
definition of superstition, and the condition of sacer- 
dotal despotism. The power of rites and lustrations 
(whatever the Druidical lustrations consisted of) to 
remove the pollution spoken of, the Druid prudently 
leaves to be inferred. 

The meeting of Caractacos and Arviragua follows. 
The first interview of a father with a son whom he 
has wrongfully suspected of Sight and baseness, and 
of whoso honour he is but now satisfied, is one of 
those situntioiis in which no writer can help being 
pathetic. As little generally is said when such 
junctures take place iu real life, at least till the first 
painful transport is passed, and as sighs, and tears 
suppressed, are not very easily printed, it is perhaps 
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better, in plays meant to be read only, that these 
meetings should be described than represented. The 
apeecb with which Caractncus receives bis son is a 
great deal too long and dedamatory; and it may be 
remarked, that the old warrior throughout is too fine 
a talker. Arriragua is brief, — ao much the better. 
It transpires, that as soon as ever Evelina announced 
to her father the appearance of Arviragus, Yellinus 
fled to join the Romans. Some scenes follow, which, 
though well written, do not promote the cataalrophe. 
and seem intvodooed only to present Evelina in the 
amiable light of a suppliant for Elidurus, whose life 
ia forfeited by his brother's flight. She prevuls. 
He ia purified according to poetic rites; — 

Thrico do wo Bprinklo thee with dnj'break dpw, 
Sliook &om tho Ma^-tbom bloaaom ; twico and tluioa 
Touch we iJiy forehotid with our holj wand; 
Kow thou art fully purged Now rise, reBtored 
To "virtue and to us. 

CaractacuB and Arrira^us re- enter. The DniidK 
pronounce their benediction, and present Caractaoas 
with the " aword of old Bellinus," Trifingus, which 
sheds " portentous streams of scarlet hght," and has 
slept for many an age within a consecrated oak. 
Tbeir charge and adjuration ia almost literally ren- 
dered from an old Greek writer, quoted by Selden in 
the Prolegomena to his treatise on the Syrian Gods. 
Mason has atudded it with unnecessary epitheta, yet 
it has an imposing magical effect; — 

By the bright circle of the golden ana, 
Bj tho brief eoursua of tie omint moon. 
By tho dread potouoy of every star 
That ehide tho raytttic zoiJiac's bumiug girth, 
By each und all of these inipcmol Bi|^, 
We do adjure thee with this trusty blmJo, 
To guard yon central oak, whose LDliest Bt^m 
Involves tlie spirit of high TurtuiiB. 
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Then follow prayers ond benedicliooa, and farewells. 
The ecene would be capital, were there not Uto much 
of it. The words of lha chorus — 

Now riae aJ! ; 
And Heaven, that knowB wtmt most 70 ought to oak, 
Grant all ye ought to Lave, 

are northy of a. belter religion than theirs. Yot they 
nearly resemble, if they were not suggested by. a 
distich attributed to Homer. 

The time, which commenced with the first giirapses 
of the tnooD, has now advanced to black miduigiht ; 
" the stare are faded." At this " dreadful hour" it 
is resolved to attack the in^'ade^s. The hiirds, for 
the sign of onset, sound the ancieutest of all their 
rhymes ; — 

The force of that liigb nir 
Did Julius feel, wLen, fired by it, our fatliera 
First drove him cecroant to Ilia uliipa : aod ill 
Had fured liis eoaond loniliDg, but that Fate 
Bilenood llie moBter bard, wliu led the soiig. 

The brave youths are directed to march in silence 
till they hear the blast of the Bocred trumpet, then 
to make the onset — a singular piece of tactics — the 
moment of attack to he chosen by bards who had no 
opportunity of seeing how or where the enemy waa 
posted. Evelina's adieu is nEfecting : — 

Brother, 

Yot one embrnoo. Ohl thou mucb-hoaouredetranBer, 
I charge thee Qght by my dear brother's Bide, 
And shield him from the foe ; for ho ia bravo, 
And will, with bold and well-directed arm. 
Return thy succour. 



Arviragusand Elidurus set forth for battle. Mador, 
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tlig principal bnrd, falls into a. traaBport, snatclies 
bis harp, and strikes the famous Btraiu : — 

IlHrk ! heard j-a not yon footstep Jread, 
Tlint ahook tlio earli with tliundering tread ? 

'Twos Death :— in haste 

The wrurior pnss'd ; 
High tower'd hia helraed head : 
I Duirk'd Ilia miul, J mark'd liie shield, 
I 'spy'd the flptirkling of hia upcar, 
I Biiw his giant arm the faulctiion wield ; 
Wide •A'B.v'ii the hick' ring blade, and fired the angry oir. 

The idea of malting death a raarlia! and inapiring 
Deity, and putting into bis mouth an exulting battle- 
hymn, is happy, novel, and in strict keeping with 
the recorded clmracter of the northern nations, both 
Celtic and Teutonic, who thonght natural dissolution, 
by disease or ago, tlie worst disgrace, or cruelfcst 
calamity ; 

Foaf not now the feTer'a fire. 
Feu- not ww the death-bed groan, 
Fangs thut torture, poina tliat tir^ 
Bed-rid age with feeble moan ■ 
These domestic terrors wnit 
Hourly at my palaca gata : 
And when o'er slothful realms mj rod 1 wave. 
These on the tyrant king and coward alavo 
Ruali with vindictive rage, anddmg them to their gmTH 
But JO, mj Bona, in thia high hour, 
Shall share the Mness of my power. 

* t 4 b 

Where creeps the nine-fold stream profound 
Her black inesorable rouod. 
And on the banlc, 
To willows dank. 
The shiv'ring ghosts are bound. 
TweWo thousand crescents all shall swell, 
To fiill-Drb'd pride, tmd Siding die, 



Ere tbey ngaln ia life's gm; uumBioni dwell : 

Not Buoli tlia niDod tUat oromis tlie touB of liberty. 

No, loy BritonH I bnttlo-alain, 
Rupture gilila your (UirUDg hour : 
I that all despotii; raign, 
C'Inim but there a moiuent'a power, 
Swiftly the aniil of BritisI) Siuuo 
Aniiiintea Bom!> Hndred frame, 
Swiftly to life and li^jlit triumphunt flies, 
Exults again iu martial ocatitciea. 
Again for froadoni figlita, again for twodora diel. 

Caractacus, enraptured with the enthuatosm of the 
song, yearns after life renewed, longs to rusli into 
the frny, tliat aome " blessed shaft may rid him of 
the clog of cumbrous age." The Druid bids him 
observe tlie prosperous omen, the clear and amber- 
skirted clouds that rise from the altar. .\t the 
instant a Bard aunouncea that the Ilomans are fled ! 
His account of the engngement is spirited, expressed 
with an epic pomp and elevation borrotred from the 
narrative orations of the heralds, and messengers of 
the Greek tragedy, with which Shakspeare, whether 
led by his own judgment, or by the custom of his 
contemporaries, has also coincided in adopting a 
diction unusually elaborate and ornate, when any 
thing is to be related. 

There is oue line of the Bard's tale which, if 
pronounced on the stage, would be very apt to 
disturb the gravity of a tragic scene, and " strain 
men's cheeks to idle merriment :" 

No sound vcBa heard. 
Step felt, or aiglit deacry'd : for Bofely hid, 
Beiioath the purple poll of sacrifice, 
DiJ sleep our liolj fire, nor saw the lur. 
Till to that pEiES we come, whore wlulom BacTE 
Flouted his five boar oltara. 
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This comes of the folly of dipping Rocienl or forago 
names to make them look like EDglish. Our lan- 
guage has no inflciiona or analogies which require 
this pmctice, and indeed the general mggedness d 
our orthoepy is agreefthly relieved by the ictemiHUire 
of the sounding appellatives of the southern nations. 
Wo are happy lo see Dante, Petrarca, Boccaccio. 
Rnffiielle. restored to their nalurnl proportions, and 
hope they will l>e shortly followed by Ovidiua. 
Horatius, Livius. and otliere. Pray let us hear nc 
more of Cicero's being le viSnw que Marc Tulle. 

The sum of the Bard's information ie. that the 
Bonians, after a sharp and brief conflict, are driven 
to their ships, puisued by Arviragus and Ehduras, 
who, 

lake TwiU'LionB, 
Did aido by ude eiigdgo. 

Caractacua, like an old man, replies : — 

Tliua, my frienJ Ebraaoiia 1 
Dl-fiited Prince I iliilat thou aiid I in jnuth 
Unito our voIoutb. 

Sis Boman captives are led in, who aSbrd the 
Eer. Mr. Mason an opportunity of paying a com- 
pliment to the cloth, rather, it must be confessed, 
at the expense of nature and probability. Bui 
throughout the play the Druids, though auifideudy 
Druidical in their costume, and their allusions, aru 
very good Protestants in their moral principles, and, 
barring the occasional flashes of fierceness which 
belong lo the martial crisis, utter sentiments that 
would do no discredit to the clergy of any arch' 
deaconry whatsoever. Generally speakmg, this is 
unexceptionable. The real morals of a barbarous 
age, above all, of a barbarous priesthood, can never 
he exhibited, by authors of a more advanced period. 
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ivithout producing loBtbing or shudderiog ; becauBO ibe 
morals and tnannere of civilizatiou cannot be wholly 
excluded, nor can any power of wriliug bring ihe 
reader's imagiDatiou to tbe level of the time repre- 
sented. Sdli, some regard should be had to con- 
sistency of character. We mnst not make an Indian 
warrior talk like a Quaker, nor the priest of an 
idolatrous worship discourse like a Paley or a Prieetley. 
But Mason has mado his hero disngrocable, in order 
to beatow upon his chorus a virtue which becomes 
them less than any one else. Caractacus, addressing 
the captives, tells them, with a bumbsst circumstance, 
about tbe native rights " man claims from man," 
that they are not to be slaves, nor to be dragged 
behind the " scythed cars in arrogance of triumph." 
Neither were they, till the Britons had learned 
avarice of the Romans, to be bartered for gold ; but. 
what he concludes will be perfectly satisfactory, they 
are to be lifted to the Gods in the " radiant clond" of 
sacrifice. He comforts them with the assurance that 
the Gods wQl either advance them to a, better world 
or give them fresh bodies in this, and asks:— 

Doaa there breathe 
A wretah ao palFd with the voiii fear of death 
Can call this cruelty 1 'tis lave, 'tis mercy ; 
And grant, ye Gods, if a'er I'm made a Oftptivei 
I meet tlie like fair trentment front the foe. 
Whose stronger star quaUs mine. 

Any child may see the impossibility of this tirade 
about " love and mercy" lating place in a land of 
human sacrifices, A cruel religion most engender a 
cruel morality. But this is not the worst. It would 
be naturally supposed that the captives would be 
lovingly and mercifully led o£f, to suffer combustion 
in a colossus of basket-work, unless Evelina or 
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An-imgus should interpose in their favour. But no. 
The Druids are made to forbid and execrate the 
holiest soerammit of their own religion : — 

tliink not, Kin g, 
Tliat MoDa qIibJI be curat bj tboae dire rites, 
Even from the youtb of time yon holy aJtitr 
Hiui btiM ttiQ place tboii seeat : agea on ages 
HttTo there done oacriflca ; but uever yet 
Stremii'd it with humnn gore, nor over BhaU 
Wtilo wB hold ofGca here ; 'tis true, that Gftul, 
True too, tliBt Britttiii, by the GeiiiIb iniBtaught, 
HOiVG ilono Aiich doQila of horror; deeda that Bhi>ck'd 
Hunumity, and cnll'd from angry Heavan 
These eureca on uur ooimtrj'. 

Oirnc. Can the Godn 

Behold a sight more gmtafui than the flame 
That bloats impietyl 

Chorui. Admit, they cnnnot : 

Need they the hund of man to light that flams t 
Have not thoBo Oods their lightning f Taranis, 
Doth he Dot wield the thunder ! 

Came. Holy Dmid, 

I stand robuted. Will ye then pardon theojl 

Chor, We say not that. Vengeanoa aball have 
her conrHe, 
But vengennoe in her own peculiar garb, 
Hoi in the borrowed weeds of aage religion : 
They Buit not her. 

This conclusion reminds one rather awknardly of 
the inquisition delivering over its victim " to the 
secular arm." 

Altogether we think thia aceue intrusive and im- 
proper. It does not at all further the plot ; it violates 
the truth of historj'; it repreaenta Caractncus as n 
pitiful and aupei^titious sophist, and makes a heathen 
priestiiood the opponents of bloody superstition. 

The play now draws ta a close. Evelina ruebes 
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ill, trembliog and akrined. She has beard hoidle 
footsteps ID the grove. Caractacus tries lu laugh 
away bar fears ; but she is positive that fihi? saw 
HBorilegious brands. The grove is on lire. Cnrac- 
tacQs miatakea the flames for the rising aun. Not 
so the Dniids. They see plaiclj what is the niaiter, 
call again to urma, Caractacus runs out to defend the 
altars. The chorus scamper to and fro in (conster- 
nation. Arviragus enters, leaning on the arm of 
Elidurus, mortally wounded. Dying scenes, tedi- 
ously protracted, are the most disagreeaiile of all 
tragic espedients. If there be one rule of the 
Freach stage, which we could wish to be adopted on 
ours, it is that which banishes murder from the 
Btflge. Mason, moreover, gives the agonies of death 
vBilhout the animation of a fight. The clash of 
swords always sounds well in a theatre ; but dying 
gi'uons and uoavulsious are dull to cead, and either 
horrible or ridiculous to see acted. 

It is difficult to guess our autbor'a motive for 
I keeping Arviragus so long in bis misery ; for all be 
has to say might be said in five lines, and just as 

I well by Elidurus oa by himself. It amounts to this ; 
— that the flight of the Romans to the ships was a 
. feint ; — that only one-half of the invaders had been 
] discovered and repulsed by the Britons, while the 
other moiety, guided by Vellinus, had pursued an 
unobserved track, gained the pass, and were even now 
. surrounding the sacred recess. Arviragus, having dis- 
suaded Ehdurus from suicide by recommending Evelina 
to his guardianship, expires, with a request that his 
remains may rest witbia the hallowed circle : — 

I fought to BHve tlieae grovM, 
And, fruitleBB though I faugbt, Buine gratoful oak, 
I truBt, will apreod ita roverential gloom 
O'or my pole aabes. 
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Evelina flrel fiunts, and ihen talks wildly, in a wnj 
for which the Druids, had they resembled soote elerlii 
of the present duj, would have read her a severs 
lecture : — 

Tee, 

Hovt bo IB dead. I felt Mb spirit go 
In a, cold ^ifjh. and. oa it jmiia'd, meChought 
It pauHed awhile, Had truinblod my lipa ] 
Tak.0 niB not from him : breathlesB as he is. 
He ia mj brother atill, and if the Qods 
Do pTeOHe to grace \iT}i tffitf^ stfiite fiappar bcinff^ 
They ne'er can gite to kija a fonder liMer. 

This Bounds rather like a denial of Omnipolenco. 
The chonis, however, are too much engaged to 
animadvert upon it. Pressed as they are on everj 
side, — the sacred oaks crackling in irreligious flames, 
— their monarch alain or captive, — tlieir hrethraa 
scattered or massacred, — the holy circle on liie point 
of bloody desecration, they nevertheless stand firm to 
i-aise their last dirge for their dying champion. TLera 
is something grand in this stem determination to do 
their duty so lonu aa there ia ground free to do it in ; 
itnJ the lines are iioUa in spirit, though rather ruggad 
in their cocBtrucliim : — 

While yet a moment FraecJoni Btaya, 
That momeot, which outweighs 
Eternity's unmeasured hooi'ds 
Shall Monft'a grateful harde employ 
To hyma their godlike lioro to th.a sky. 
Ridg out, ye mortnl atrings ! 
Answer, thou Ueavenlj harp, instinct with spirit alt, 
That o'er tho jiu=[ier arob aelf-warblioB tv/ttu/i 
Of blest Andruate'a tliiune. 

At this instant Aulus Didins and Eomana enter. A 
fierce comhaC of words ensues between the Druids and 
the Roman general, viho, baling power and Bticccss on 
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his sitlc. nntunilly keeps hia temper niucb iLo best. 
The Druidg curse lustily and honestly, and Aniiis 
respoods in the geueriil common-plnce falseboods of 
civilised liliercicideB, tliat " they fight not to enslave, 
but humaaisc And points out in a. friendly manner 
the great danger and impropriety of " aiding the foes 
of Cassar." Mnaou escals in tills sort of dialogue : he 
ennobles anger, and when, as in the present caae, the 
anger is really noble, it glows and flashes magni- 
ficently through hia gorgeous diction, like thunder 
bursting from cloudy masses, — 

Their torn skirts gildod by the suaken ma. 

A bard enters, and aays that Caractacua is captive, but 
yet not basely, nor easily : — 

Know, ore he yielded, 
Tiiy bravoat vatoranii bled. Ho, too, the spy, 
Tho biaa Engantian princo, hath aool'd hi? fraud 
With doath, Burstiug through aimed ranks that hemmed 
Tho caitiff voimd, tlio bmvo Camotaoua 
Saiz'd hifl fulao throat, and, hh bo gnTo hira death. 
Indignant thundered, " That ia nij laii atroke — 
T/ie ilroke nf Justice/" 

Then enters Caractaciw, as captive, and there are 
some good speeches talten from Tncitna, Suetonius, 
&c. L hut though good, and well translated, they are 
ea heavy as "more last thoughts" generally are. 
Caractacua. EveUoa, and Elidnrus are marched off the 
stage, ready and resigned for Lhoir march to Rome. 

We are almost afraid that we have done Mason 
some injustice ia this cursory review of his best 
known productions. But nothing could be further 
from our intention than to reduce that just estimation 
which his energetic and cultivated talents have gained 
him. So far from it. we think " Caractacua" better, 
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even as a tragedy, than niiytliiTig that was produced 
in Mason's time. 1 1 aims at a high mark. Il 
addresses itself to the moral imaginaiion : it recog- 
niaea ft Bvmpalhy between the uneasy strivings of the 
Boul of luHU, and the everlasting works of Nature : il 
proves its author to have been a true poet in desire 
and object ; and if, instead of a tragedy, he has given 
a serious poem in dialogue, let us not quarrel with a 
golden rase, if it should not exactly correspond nilk 
its description in the catalogue. 

"Caractacns" was altered by the author, and produced 
at CoTent Garden — with applause, aa the " Eiograpbia 
Dramatica" informs us — in 1770. We do not recollect 
what the alterations were, though we have seen the 
play, as performed, in Bell's " British Theatre," but 
we doubt not they were for the worse. Probably 
Mason would never have made them, had he ant 
recollected the surreptitious mangling of " Elfrida." 
In the days of yore, when college halls were fitted up 
for theatres, and when the fairest ladies of the court 
of King Charles (the First, mind you,) did not disdain 
to take a part in the masques of Ben Jonson, 
Caractacus might have been acted as it should be: 
but it is either too good, or not good enough, for an 
acting play on our common stages. 

Besides " Elfrida" and " Caractacus," Mason pro- 
duced two dramatic performances, of which the world 
and tho critics have taken little notice, and which we 
can only slightly mentiou. The first, "Argentile 
and Curau," a legendary drama, talien from a story in 
Warner's " Albion's Englaud," to be found iu Percy's 
Pielies, and in Campbell's Selections. It is truly a 
Yorkshire traifedy, the scene being " in and about ibe 
caetie of Whitby, afterwards iu the valley of Uake- 
nesa." In (bis. Mason has reiinquishedhtsallegiance 
to the Greeks and French, and imitated pretty closely 
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the Elizabellmn writera. Of the irregularity of the 
compoBilioD he seems to have been fully aivare by bis 
motto, from the prologue to Beaumont and Fletcher's 
" Captain :" 

" This ia nor oomedy, nor tragedy, nor hirtoty." 

No matter what it he if it be good of its kind, and 
that we really think it i3. It does not contain many 
very fine extroctahle passages, hut we have seldom 
read a piny that carried us more pleasantly from 
beginning to end. It is interspersed with comic 
scenes in prose, wrought w'itb considerable ingenuity 
into I be texture of the piece, but too obviously 
imitated from Shakspeare. It is not comedy, hut 
tragedy making herself quite at homo. 'J'be story ia 
briefly as follows : — Adelbright. liing of Deira. (the 
southern division of vihat was afterwards the united 
and heplarchic kingdom of Northumberland,) oa the 
point of death, retires into the monastery of Whitby, 
leaving the regency and the guardianship of his 
daughter Argentile to bis brother Edel, King of 
Bernicia. The play commences with a dirge, sung 
by monks and nuns, and addressed to Hilda, the 
sainted patroness of the Abbey and Kingilom. 
Adelbright, according to the fashion of early Saion 
Monarcbs, preparing for death, divests himself of 
royally, and becomes a monk ; but ere he quits the 
world for ever, implores bie brother to bring about 
the marriage already negotiated between bis daughter 
Argentile, and the young heir of Denmark. Edel 
professes himself willing to rule over Bernicia and 
Deira, jointly with his niece and her youug husband ; 
but aa soon na Adelbright is out of the way, like the 
common uncle of lale and plays, sets about to frustrate 
the match, and defraud his niece of her inbericauce ; 
ho plots with the Prior of Whitby (whom he gains 
VOL. n. -i 
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oter by promiaea of church proferment) to give out 
that Adelbright is already dead : and to cut off that 
aged monurch from all iulelligence of what is going on 
without the coDvetit. When the Danish ambassadors 
arrive, Edtl breaks off the match abruptly, on a fake 
pretence of Argenlile's over-youth and repugnance lo 
marriage. Curaii, the Dunish Prince, and intended 
BpousB of Argentile, wlio has accompanied the ambas- 
sadors incog, with a design to obtain a sight of the 
lady to whom he is to be united, and a pretty strong- 
headed determination to break off the alliance hiaseU, 
if the maiden prove homely, remains behind, in the 
disguise of a minstrel, gains admission te King Edel's 
court, attends him ou a hawking party, and delighting 
the usurper alike with his music and bis skill in 6eld- 
sports. is ai otice advanced to tlie place of cup-bearer. 
Still further pleased with bis youthful beauty, and 
noble air, the tyrant resolves to make the supposed 
minstrel subservient to a vile purpose he has hatched 
of ridding himself of hia niece Argentile by inveighng 
her into a low marriage. He therefore proposes to 
Curaii that bo shall act the Prince of Denmark, aad 
be introduced lo the Princess in that character. 
This idea of ranking a man pliy himself ia very 
felicitous. Curan, of course, readily closes with the 
proposal, and assures the King tliat he had been the 
Prince's companion in childhood, that in sport tbey 
sometimes changed dresses, and that their reaem- 
bianco in mien and features was so striking, tlmt 
they were freiuently mistaken for each other. Tbia 
promising scheme is, however, disappointed by the 
disappearance of Argentile, who with Osward, an old 
fiiithful courtier, and her confidante Editha. has fled 
through the forest. This intelligence is communicated 
by the head falconer (who officiates in this play bs 
clown) to the cup-bearer, who persuades htm, instead 



of coiTjtDg his iuTonnatioii la ihe King, to set o3 
bimself, accompanied by die said cup-bearer, in pui'- 
Buit of tbe fugitives. OS they go. But bappeniitjf 
soon to part company, the faltoner fiUls in witli 
OawatJ, ratber inopportunely, for instead of arresting 
tbe revolted Lord, he gels his own hands tied behind 
his back, and so is turned loose. Cunin, meanwhile, 
having lost his nay, lies dowii on a bank and goes to 
aleep. Argentile, iu search of Editha, nbo is dis- 
guised in male apparel, mistakes tlie slumbering youth 
for her friend, and speaks some fond words, at which 
he awakes, and falls in love at the instant. Argentile 
is not a little surprised, both at her own mistake aiid 
at bis raptures. Several scenes of loTe-inakiug follow, 
till at length Curan, yet ignorant of the quality of 
his flame, discovers his own ; tells bow he came with 
intent to woo the beauteous Princess Argentile, but 
is now ready to relinquish her and all her dower of 
kingdoms for his lovely shepherdess. Argentile no 
doubt is in heaven, but still sho tries his love, telling 
him that she cannot wed a Prince while she remains 
a humble shepherdeBs, and winds him to that pitch, 
thut be consents for her sake to be a shepherd : — 

I liere diaclaiiu all royalty ; I'll live 
Id tliia Htill valley, tend thy little flock, 
Sluep wicb thee in yon oot, and with tbea press 
This peitutned bonlt. 

This quite overcomes her coyness, and she consents 
to be his. Just at this happy moment, Oswald and 
Editha enter. Oswnld ia nstonisbed to see Argentile 
■' locked in a peasant's embrace ;" but all is quickly 
cleared up, for the Danes, headed by the son of 
Oswald, march in victorious, having vanquished and 
slain Edel. The Danish Lords recognise their Prince. 
Argentile appears iu her own character, Adelbright 
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pomes to life agnin, liBTing DGTer beea dead, ami 
enda happily. There ia on underplot of the loves of 
EtiiOi.T. and OswftliJ'B son, who, of course, are to le 
married also. Iq jioiiit of style, we tbiuk ihia the 
best of all Mason's works : but the coroic part is Tcrj 
dull, Tho phiy was written in the year ITOG. 

Of " Sappho," a lyrical drama, meant to be set lo 
muaio after the mnnaer of Meteatasio'a operas : and 
" Pygmalion," a dramatic scene, translated from 
Rousseau, no particular account is npceasaiy. It is 
lime, indeed, to return lo the events of Mr. Mason's 
life, which have been too long interrupted. 

Towards the end of 1753. he had the nfEii^lion la 
lose his father, l-'rom a letter of condolence, written 
by Gray* on this occasion, it appears tliat tbe old 
gentleman had given his son reason to be diasatislied 
with the arrangement of his afiiirs ; but what the 
particular ground of dissatisfaction was, we have cot 
been able to discover. At tbe same time, and by the 
same infectious fever, Mason was deprived of Dr. 

* " I know what it is to lose porsons thiit oqh'b ejea uid 
heart have long Tjoon ueeJ. to ; ani I never doalre to port 
with the rctneiubraDco of that logs, nor would wieh joii 
ehoiUd. It ia aoraetliing that you have had n littlo time to 
Soqunint jonraelf witli the idea before hand ; auJ that joor 
father suffered little poiii. the only thing that makes death 
terrible. After I have auid thia, I cannot help Mproseipg m j 
Burpriao at the difipoaitioo he has mude of hiii Eiffoira. i must 
(if you will euQ'er me to say bo) call it great weakiiesa ; and 
yot porhapH your affliction for him ia heightened by that very 
weaknesa ; for I know it in poaaible to foBl an additional 
Borrow for the faulta of thoaa we have loved, oven where the 
fault haa beeu greatly injurious to ouraolves."^ — Letter 18. 

Waa it quite right of Mobod to publish this letter) Cer- 
tainly it ia very provoking of him to publish it without 
infonniug the world what the weokneaa complained of was. 
It is dated Deoembar 28, 1753, 
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iSSforiitka Pricket, a. young pbyeicUn, of bia own 
8^. with whom he bad been brooglit up from iofaney. 
Deatb of frieuds is a sorrow that inu^t coiue Lo all 
who have any friends Xo love, siivinfj llml hspfij 
number who join the blessed band of iuuouenu " ere 
Bin can blight or sorrow fade," a sorrow which they 
feel most keenly whoae lives are happiest. Mrison, 
who lived long, must have hud many to lament, nor 
was there anylbiiig in hie existence to t«acb hiia tliat 
an early death is often the truest blessing. 

In 1 754 he took orJon. It is aiiid ihiil Warburtoi). 
on this occuaion, advised him tu fiive up the study of 
poetry, as tnconsiBtent with his eacred profession. 
Such poousel did not come with any great foroe from 
a divine whose own clerical vocatiuns had left him 
time to write nates to the ■' Duuciad," and to conjure 
a meaning into the " Essay on Man," which he knew 
weU enough was not the meauing of its authiir. 
Mason sensibly took this admonition as words of 
course, like tlie common debortation from fiddling, 
fox-hunting, and Pitt- din uer-freijuen ting, which is one 
of the common-places of a Bishops charge. 

The trade of authorship should never be pursued 
by a clergyman. One object of & church establishment 
is to exempt the miuialers of the altar from following 
any trade for aubsiateuee. But Mason never liad 
been, and iiover was, an author for bread. The aim 
of oil his writings was to dignify ilio poetic art : his 
oluect was noble, and if there may be some difference 
of opinion with regard lo the degree of success with 
which he acuomplished it, there can be none wiili 
rational Christians, as to the perfect consialency of 
this design with the duties of a Christian minister. 

Very soon after his entrance into the sacred 
profession, he was appointed chaplain to iho Earl of 
Holderuess, and by the Earl's influence, chaplain to 
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the King. As ona of the Earl'a domeatic chaplains, 
he attended that nobleman in a foreign lour, in ihfl 
cciursG of which he met Willinm WLiteheacI, then 
officiating as travelling tutor to Viscount Villiers. son 
of the Earl of Jersey, a-nd Viscount Nurebam, son of 
the Earl of Harcourt. They met at Hanover, in tlie 
course of the year 1755, and their friendship con- 
tinued till death. Mason lived to he the biographer 
of Whitehead. Maaou did not (why did he not?) 
publish an account of hia travels ; hut soon after hia 
return, in 1766, he receiveiJ iho living of Aston, in 
Yorkshire, in tlie vicarage of which ho continued to 
reside, with short intermissions, till his death, and 
there he found an opportunity of realising those 
Bpoculstions on landscape gardening, which he poetised 
in his English {Jarden. In the same year, l75C,ha 
published four oiles. of which we need only notice 
two, for as to the ode on "Independency," (a misnomer 
for iiidependeitcf, for iiide}ieiidency ta what no parson of 
the Church of England ought to make nn ode to,) it 
is generally agreed that Smollett's was better, and if 
BO, no matter. 

One of these odes "On the Fateof TjTanny."i8,fls 
Mr. Mason tells ua, a free parapliraae of part of the 
eleventh chapter of Isaiah, where the Prophet, after he 
has foretold the destruction of Babylon, subjoins a 
Bong of triumph, which he supposes the Jews will sing 
when hia prediction is fulfilled : And it shall coma 
to pass in the day that the Lord shall give thee rest 
from thy sorrow and from thy fear, and from iha 
hard bondage wherein thou wast made to serve, thai 
thou shalt talie up this parable against the Kings of 
EMbylon, and aay, How hath tlie oppression ceased," Ac. 
If any one would know what the sublimest poetry 
is, and how immortal, Kay, inspired poetry, may 
he spoiled by mortal mixtures, lot him compare 
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Uie fourteenth chapter of Isaiah and Mason's ode. 
And jBt that ode ia one of tbe best, perhaps the best, 
paraphrases of Scripture thai over was maiie. 

To confirm our sentence wo will jpye a few words 
which certainly do prove the advantage of a few words 
over many : — 

Isaiah: "How art thou fallen from heaven, 
Lucifer, son of the morning ! " 19, 13, 14. 

Mason : — 



"Oh Lucifer I thou mdittnt atar, 

Son of the morn ; whose roaj- cur 
Phmiod foremost in the yaa of day : 
How irt tliou Ml'n," tc 



jam aalis est. Milton himself, who produced 
the greatest, aje, far the greatest work of the mere 
human mind,* failed deplorably in the attempt to 
versify a psalm. In the ode to " an ^olus Harp," 
we look in vain for one line Letter or worse than 
another. It is a copy of verses, and tliat is all. 

These odes were ludicrously parodied by Colman 
and Lloyd, who treated with equal disrespect the 
Bard and other lyric compositions of Gray. Gray 
took this as he took most things — very quietly, but 
Mason seems to have been considerably annoyed. 
His style had certain peculiarities, which made it easy 
to take off, and there was a buckram solemnity, 

* At tbe timo whoo these Lives wore written them was 
a tondancj aiuong critics to undervalue the pre-onmiont 
oicelleoce of MQtou'a pootrj, and in particular of the "Para- 
diae Lo^," as if the merit of thin grE^t poam luj ptinpipollj 
in the diction. Ag&inat this hcreaj', ivliich, in bo lar oa it ia 
critical, ia mainly of Qerman origin, but which Lett been 
foBtered by the generpl i^um of religious B^ndment, iiSeetiDg 
queatiojiH of toate, here and elBcwhere, Hartley Colaridga, 
inheriting hia fjithcr'a high admiration for Hilton, probably 
felt it his duty to protest. — O. C. 
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especially in his earlier works, and a. degree or 
assumption, nhicb is always sure to provoke ridicule. 
Gray's letter upon tbis publication of the travealieil 
odea, sad Ms son 'a remarks thcreou. shove the 
character of tbe Ino poets ia a strongly conlrasteii 
light: 

" I have sent Miiaauj back as you desired uie, 
scratched here and there. And viith it also a blootl;^ 
satire, written agaiast uo less persona than you tiud I 
by name. I concluded at first it was Mr. * * *. 
because he is your friend and my humhle servant, but 
then I thought he knew tbe world too well lo call as 
the favourite minions of taste and fashion, especially as 
to odes. For to them his ridicule is coufiued, — so it 
ia not he, hut Mr. Colman, nephew to Lady Bath, 
author of tbe Connoisseur, a member of one of the Inns 
of Court, and a particular acquaintance of Mr. Garrick 
What have you doue to Lira ? for I never heard his 
name before r he makes very tolerable fuu with ma 
where I understand him(whichi3 not everywhere); hut 
seems more Biigry with you. Lest people should not 
understand the humour of the thing (which indeed to do 
they must have our lyricisms at their finger ends), let- 
ters come out in Lloyd's Evening Post to tell them who 
and what it was that be meant, and says it is like to 
produce a great combustion in the literary world. So 
if you have any mind to comhustlg about it well and 
good : for me. I am neicher so literary nor so com- 
hustible. The Monthly lieview, I see, just now bsfl 
much stuff about us on this occasion. It says one of 
us, at leafit, has always home his faculties meekly. I 
leave jou to guess which of us that is." 

To which Mason subjoins the following note : — 
" Had Mr. Pope disregarded the sarcasms of the mmty 
writers that endeavoured to eclipse his poetical fame, 
as much as Mr. Gray here appears to have doue, tlu 
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world would not have been possessed of a * Duncin!.' 
but it would have beeo impressed with a luore amiable 
idea of its author's temper." Mason afterwards 
proved that he wanted not abilities to have vindiceied 
his muse by powerful satire, which is the only waj for 
an aggrieved author to got the public to his side. 

In the year 1757, the death of Gibber left iha 
laureateship vacant, and it waa offered to Gray, who 
politely declined it, though it was thought he would 
have been allowed to hold it as a sinecure. The 
Ministry apologised for not ofTering it to Mason, on 
the score that be was in orders ; a false ejicuse, which 
he was wilhng enough to admit, having no ambition 
for the ofQc-e. His politics, not his cloth, were the 
true ground of his iueligibiiily. A clergyman was 
surely as fit to write the praise of " sacred majesty" 
as a player ; and in fact, Eusden, the predecessor of 
Gibber, was an honest vicnr. It was well for Mason's 
peace that he was not invested with this ill-paid and 
invidious honour. Ever since the Restoration, every 
successive laureate has been the mark of scurrility. 
Davenant was the original hero of the " Rehearsal ;'' 
but when Drydeo succeeded to the Bays, be also 
inherited the ridicule from which death had delivered 
its iirst object. Dryden was no sooner stripped of the 
laureateship himself, theo. he held it up to scorn in 
the person of Shadwell. The fatal example, shown 
by King William, or his ministry, of bestowing what 
ought to have been the higbest poetical honour, upon 
mere party considerations, was more mischievous le 
the crown than superficial observers would readily 
conceive. It tended to bring all loyal poetry into 
disrepute. It stripped the kingly o£Bce of its poetic 
halo. Statesmen have perhaps yet to leani how 
much it is to have the imagination of the country on 
their side. 
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We may suppose that Maeon was not displeased 
to Bee his friend WliiteheaJ advanceil to the honoure 
of '■ tho Butt nud Bayea." In fact the appointment 
was very judicious. The cliaracter of ^Vhitehead was 
higUy respectable, and he was allenstarecjteffnWjipoet. 

Of the publication of "Caractocua "in 1759 we have 
already spoken. Nothing remarlialile appears to 
have befallen our author till ITGiJ, when be vts 
preferred to the Canonry of York, the Prebend of 
Driffield, and the Precentorship of York Minster. 
He atill, however, made Aston his principal residence, 
— somewhat, it seems, to the dissatisfaction of Gray, 
who. in a letter from which we have extracted pretty 
largely, saya, "I do not hke your improTeraeuIs at 
Aston : it ioeks so Uke settling ; when I come I will 
set fire to it." 

In 1701, Mason published a collection of hti 
poems, with a dedicatory sonnet to ibe Earl ot 
Holdeiiieas, including moat of the poems he had 
hitherto produced, hut omitting the " Isia." If, hoW' 
ever, he was content to have that juvenile indiscretion 
forgotten, he did not quite forget it himself, and 
apprehended eousequeucea from its in-dwelling in 
the memory of others, against which be might 
modestly have felt himself secure. It is reported 
that, passing through Oxford lata in the evening, 
be observed to his travelliog companion, that he was 
glad it was dark : and being interrogated why he 
was pleased at that circumstance, answered im- 
portantly, " Do not you remember my 'Isis ? ' " 

lu 1765, be married Miss Maria Sherman, of 
Hull, but few indeed were his days of nuptial hap- 
piness. Consumption, the bane of the young and 
beautiful, was lurking in Mrs. Mason's constitution, 
and began to show unequivocal symptoms almost 
immediately after her marriage. During the abort 
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period of tbeir union, her husband was incessBntly 
einplojed in watcbiug the vicissitudes of a malady 
which mocks despair with sirnihtudes of hope ; and 
ID less than twelve months from their nuptials, the 
Indy expired at tba Bristol hotrwells, whither she 
had heen carried, not so much in real expectation of 
benefit, as that nothing for her recovery might he 
left undone. Mason bore his loss with the tendenieas 
of a man and the resignation of a Christian. 

Mrs. Mason lies Imried in Bristol cnthcdral, and 
her husband haa recorded her merits and his own 
loss, in an epitaph of four elegiac stanzas. He also 
alludes to his bereavement in the invocation of the 
first hook of the " Euglisb Garden." 

Nothing worthy of record took place in the few 
next succeeding years of Mason's existence. The 
death of Gray, in J771, exhibited him in the new 
light of an eilitor and biographer. Gray had visited 
his friend, at Aston, in the summer of 1770, end 
even then his health was declined ao much, that be 
expressed bis determination to resign his pmfessor- 
ship of modem history if he continued unable to 
execute its duties, — a sacrifice of income from which 
Mr. MflBon, less scrupulous, endeavoured to dissuade 
him. But whatever might be his plans of exertion 
or retirement, they were rendered abortive by hia 
death, which happened on the 31st of July, 1771. 
Mason did not receive the intelligence of thia event 
(which, though not unexpected, was sudden at last) in 
time to see the remains of his friend interred. Gray 
died at Cambridge, yet be was buried beside his 
mother and nunt, in the church-yard of Stoke- Pogia, 
said to be the scene of his famous Elegy ; but there 
is little in the Elegy whereby its locality can ba 
ascertained. A monument was erected to hia memory 
in WeHtmineter Abbey, for vfhich Mason wrote a abort 
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insoriptioD, tbnt does little honour either to Gmy orto 
himself; for the praise it contains is l>ulh hackneyed 
and inappropriate, and the turn of the verses 
triTiul : — 

" No mnro the Qrecian miiae unrivall'd reiguB: 

To Britain lot the DjttioiLfl homage P^7' 
She boaBta a HomHr'a fire io Mihoit'a atniins. 
A Pindar'a rapture in the Ijre uf OiWf." 

Gray bequeathed to Maaon 6001,. with his books, 
MS9., &c. In the volume entitled "ilomoirs ol 
Gray," JIason has written no more than wsa joat 
necessary to connect the letters of liia aubjecL Hf 
had little to do, but that little ia done jiidicioualj i 
no letter is published wliicb ought not to hnve Ima 
80 ; nothing is elucidateJ which had better been left 
in obscurity. Yet to Gray's literary fame he ifl 
hardly just ; for many of the " remaios " which have 
since appeared, set bis learning, taate, and talent in 
a higher point of Tien than either his posms or his 
correspondence. 

The next important work of our author's wm his 
" English Garden," of which the firet book appeared 
in 1773; the second, ] 777 ; the third, in 1770; thsj 
fourth and Inst, in 17^2. As this poem was the 
production of a powerful mind in its niaturest vigour 
as it had every advantage of delay and revision, anl 
treats of a topic apperentiy capable of much deBCrip- 
tive embelhshmetit, and with which the author waa 
famiharly and practically acquainted, it is hard W 
suppose it wholly destitute of beauties, especially as 
it consists of 2423 lines of blank verse. We nriil 
not, therefore say that it is the dullest poem we ever 
read, hut it is assuredly one of the dullest wa ever 
attempted to read. The moat interesting passngH 
are, the tribute to the memory of his wife, in the 
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t book, and the remembraace of Gray in the 
mmencemeut of the third. 

Mv. MrtBon'a love of landscape gardening and of 
icily appeared in 1779, in a far mora sprightly 
uction, " An heroic Epistle to Sir WUIiam 
kambers." Sir Williara Cliarabera, a Scot by descent, 
lut born in Swaden, having come to England in his 
nfancy, had risen by good fortune, enterprise, talent, 
Lnd the patronage of Lord Bute, from the supercargo 
pf n Swedish vessel (in which he visited China) to the 
Kists of ikiyal Architect and Survey or- General of the 
ioard of Works to his Majesty. In this capacity he 
ras en^ged in laying out the royal gardens at Kew, 
□ which he showed a striking disregard to Mr. 
liason'a ideas of the picturesque. In a work published 
tbout the same time, he expatiated on the wonders of 
>riental gardening, sa displayed in the imperial 
ardens of Yven Minn Yven, near Pekin, and more 
:han implied a contempt for the simple Nature- 
roitaling system, and no great respect for Nature 
lereelf. Mason, whose temper was by no means free 
rom suspicion and jealousy, perhaps thou^^bt that his 
look was reflected upon in Sir William's, or he might 
hink that to satirise the court architect waa a good 
nethod of satirising the court, to which bis politics 
pfere strongly opposed. The method he adopted to 
■idicule the orientalist was simple and effectual. He 
Ust Tersified the roost glaring paragraplis, and sub- 
oined the original prose aa & running commentary. 
3ae or two specimens must suffice : — 
Sir William Clinmhm : 

" Nature affords us but a fewmateriala to work with. 
Plfttits, water, and ground are her only productions: 
md though both the forma and arrangements of these 
piaj he varied to an incredible degree, yet they have 
iat few atrUiing varieties, the rest being of the nature 
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of changea rung upon bells, which, though to realitj 
dilTereat, Blill produce the same uuiform kind of 
gingliug. the vBriatioa being too minute lo be readily 
perceived. Art must therefore supply the, scan lines* 
of Nature, Our larger works are only a repetiiionof 
the emaller onea, Lke the hcjneBt banhelor's feasi, 
which consisted In notliiug but a multiplication of his 
own dinner : three legs of muttoit and turnips, ibrua 
routed geese, snd three buttered, npple-pies,"— 
Prffnci, page 1. 
Mr. Mason : — 

For wbnt u Nntiira ' Rin^ her cliongoa round, 
Ber tliruc lint notea are water, plonts, and ground: 
Proloug tho peml. yot, spite of oil your clutter. 
Tb6 tfidioufl chlma ib tttill [rround, plimta, anil vtAct. 
So, wlian soniQ John his dull ioreDtion ranlcB, 
To rival Boodle's dinnars, or Almiick'fl, 
ThroB uuooutli legs of mutton ahook our eyas, 
Three roasted geeae, thtoa buttorod apple pias. 

One passage is remarkable, as displaying die 
antipathy of Mason to the great Tory of the sgti 
coupled with something bordering on disrespect to 
royalty itself. After designating the monarch 

Patron aupreraa of leamijia toato and wit, 

he proceeds : — 

Dobs Envy doubt 7 Wituoss, ye ehoHeu tmin, 
"Who breathe the ^eetd of his Satitmitiu reign ; 
Witnesa je Hills, ye Joknaone, SootB, Sliebboora*. 
Hark to my coll, for (omc of you have eora. 
Let Darid Hume, from the remoteBt north. 
In eee-Bnw sEeptic amiplfH hint bin worth ; 
DftTid, who there aupinoly deigns to lie, 
Tha tattoat hog of Epicurus' aty; 
Tliough druok with Onllic wine mid Gallic pnuSB, 
David shall bleua old England'a halujoD ilajB: 
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Thamightj Hame, bemired in prote io long, 
igaia dioll atiilk upou the atilta uf song \ 
Wbile bold Mttc-Osaiiiu, wont in glioata to deal. 
Bids cBuilid SmoUelt from hia uoSia sto&l; 
Bids Midlooli quit hit) sweet El^iou rent, 
Suulc in bis St. John's pliilosoptiic brert^, 
And, like oid Orpheus, moke aome strong oQort 
To come from boll, and wsrlle " Truth at court." 

Surel? tlie political prejudices of that man must have 
beeu pretty strong, who cauld mentioa Johnson along 
with Hill and Shebbeore. 

Tbia epistle, and several others publiahed about the 
aame time, appeared under the name of Malcoloi 
Mocgregor, Bj some they were attributed to Horace 
Walpole. and one writer aays, " It is not improbable 
that Walpole furnished the venom, and that Maaon 
spotted the snake." To Mtisoii, however, they were 
confidently ascribed by his old rival Tom Warton, and 
liis denial is a sort of Wnverley confession.* 

* This qucttliin is novr Bst at rest b; tlia publication of the 
•'CorreBpuiidencB of Walpolu nod Maaon" (Edited with NotaB 
by tho Rov. J. Mitford, 2 vols. Svo., 1850). The Heroic 
Epistlo, it now appears, was eerlainly nritton by Hasun, 
pmbohlt/ with the help, if Dot at tho suggestion, of WoJpole, 
who was on a visit to Munan at Aaton, wbon this piece was on 
Uie fltouks. Wal^iole's onsiatance is lidmitted by Mju^on. with 
respect to some of the later political Bitirea and Bijiiibs, which 
prooesded from Lis pen. "The idlest cook-maids in the 
kuigdom," so he writes to his friend, "may make a pudding, 
if ttijy of her fcllow-jorrati/i will pick the phani, and make 
them ready to mil with the batter." Much precaution was 
observed in carryiug tliese anonymous pieces tbrougli the 
preas. 

From the Biime source we derive aome further portiovJora 
respocting the life of Mason, not, it may be feared, altoRCthor 
faroumblo to hia character. His lettera, though sulHciently 
well written, do uot appear to advantage by tlio aide of 
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He e^ramea no fiieniUy feeling to his diocesan, Dr.lSaii- 
ham, whose appointnient to the Ardiblsbopric of Tmt 
appears to have displeased him; so much so, that hepKoebid 
tibartljr after a sennaD in the caihedral, in ichich he intiiiuda 
that he would nut aaccpt a bLsbopric if it were oReted 
hijQ ; that is, oa he aftsrwarda explaijiB his meaning, At Uif 
Jirice of political 6ub«erviencj. This may hiiye beon iiil«iii- 
perate aad indecorous, but no have no nght to attribute f 
fiO peraona! disappointment. 
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tinued aBtamicli Whig diirinij the whole period of the J 
Ameripan war, defeuded tlie reaistance of the revolted 
colonies, and inveighed boldly against the measures of 
government. He vibs a decided advocate for parlia- 
meotavy reform, and a stirring member of the county' 

With Walpole hiniBelf be liad b qimrrel, or ratliar Walpole 
with him. on aaooiint of a diffcretiL-P of opiuion on the sulj- 

Ijact of Foi's Icdia Bill, when Wiilpolo tauiita him with a 
doBertion of his principlea — or of hie party — from intei'iisted 
motivea. Here, however, the uliief bkmo may fairly ba 
laid to Wfllpole'a account from hia own Hhowiog. There is 
no proof tliiit Miiaon was either insincere or inconsistent on 
this oecaaion, or afterwarda, ihun he joiued the baunar of 
Mr, Pitt, for tho Rake, as Walpole balieved, of "seeing bia 
jhvaurito scheme of parliamentary reform prosper in his 

I handa." 

MoaoTi is ^id to have dibiobarged the pastoral o^Bco n^itli 
I zeal and fidolit;. Bo improved and nilumed his church, and 
I paid attention to hia viliage school. Tho preccutonthip nt 
I Torlt was not a sinecure in his biinda. He wiis more thiin 
I ttiranjQnly well qualified for tho appointnient, and paid more 
f than common attention to ita duties ; but tbc tone in which 
fjio speoka of hia clerical obligations, more especially an 
I ounnected with the cathedral, is not quite pleasant- 
Frequent allusions occur in the Icttora to Magon'a skill 
both la painting and music Uo invented a musical inatru- 
luant— II sort of violin -harpsichord, playod with a bow, but 
fingered by means of keys. To the stmuge pair thus made 
one he gave the name of Celoetinettes. In Sonthoy'a 
'Doctor" it is said, that be perfonneti decently ou the 
I harpsichord, but in painting he never arrived even at medio- 
crity ; and in music it was not po&sihle to teneU bim the 
principles of coinjJOBition; Millar unci others having, at his 
own request, in vain attempted to iiintruct him. Mr, Jebb, 
however, speaks more respectfully of Mason's musical know- 
ledge; and Dr. Bumcj's testimony, though not ajieciEeally 
to tho point, should not bo withheld. In his "Life of j 
Metaatasio,*' he says. "I communicated a few MS. sheets! 
VOL. n. 4. a. 
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reform associations. Being given to understand ihti 
hia conduct nits displeasing to tl]e court, lie resigned 
his diupluinship, imd in 1 788 composed a secular ode 
on the " glorious Revolution." But llie word revolu- 
tion almost immediately after acquired a new anil 
more terrible aigniflcation. Whether Mason Met 
looked with sati&fuction on the proceedings of tlie 
French Itevolulion ia uncertain ; but be very soon 
followed the course of Burke, nnd after writing, tnlkiag, 
perhaps sometimes preaching, for the better part of a 
long life, to promote freedom and ciroumacribe preroga- 
tive, he discovered, all at once, that mankind liad all, 
along had quite aa much liberty aa was good for tiiem, 
and that ibe so-called abuses, comiptions, and oppres- 
sioriR of society were so intrinsically wrought into its 
Ipxture, that to attempt to pluck them out waa I<i 
unravel the whole web of the community. In this 
new faith he composed a Palinodia, which, tltougb 
writleu in 1794, was not printed till 17tt7, the laat 
year of his life. It betniya no mark of senility, 
There is the same bent, earnestness, verbosity, anJ 
self-conbdence that appear in his earliest conpO' 
aitions ; the aame redundancy of epithets, compouD'l 
terms and personificationa ; much wliicli every poflric 
lioy cau admire, and little or nothing which any one, 
without getting by heart, would remember. Tbh 

••! these Memoira to my old and muck hononred frimrt 
Mr. Miiaiin, for whoae loaniing, judgment, and ganiuB I bjive 
alwuys hud the lughest rappcct." Perhaps the heat eyidnDCE 
wbicU remiuTia of Manon's musical taate and skill is liimithi^ 
by the antliam, which he coinpiwed, and which is itill 
popular, " Lord of all power and might." 

On the whole tliera occurs no ground for aJtariog. ^ 
greatly modifying, the character of Maaon given in 
ti-it,— Z). C. 
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stanzas will be a aufficieut sampla of this, the lost 
published work of our author : — 

And art tliou mute I or does the Bead that stridea 
Ton EulpliuroQS tube, by tigera dniwu, 
VHiile SOBS of blood roll thair mcrcusing tidea 
Beneath hie wheels, while myriiidH groan, 
Doeii he with voice of tlmudor miLka reply , 
*■ I am the Gonina of Htem Libtirtj j 
Adore me aa thy genuiue choice ; 
Kdow, where I luuig with wreutha sacred tree, 
Power undividod. j uat Equality, 
Are bom at my creative voice ! " 

Avount, nbhorT'd Democrscjl 
for Ithuriol'B spear I 
To show to Party's jaundiced eja 
The fiend she moal should fear : 
To turn her from the infernal sight, 
To where, army'd in robea of light. 
True Liberty, on aoraph wing, 
DcHcends to shod that blading rare, 
Of equal rights, aa equsl shore 
To people, peers, and king, 

In abjuring democracy, Mason did not, like too 
many, become ihe enemy of humanity, or the ad- 
vocate of m en-steal ors, but contiuued, as a good 
oitizou, and a Christiau raiuister, to urgo the abolition 
of the slave-trade. The only sermon he ever published 
is in furtherajQce of this object. 

Not witlis tan ding the disturbed state of the political 
world, the last days of Mason were spent iii peace, 
and he enjoyed the reward of a life of temperance, 
healthful occupation, and calm pletj. For some years 
before bis death, ho was in the habit of composing an 
anniversary sonnet on his birth-day (the i!3rd of 
February). The following, perhaps the last lines he 

aa2 
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ever wrale, commemorate the completioa of bis l-iai 
jewc, A.D. 1797 : — 

Again tbe year on easy nheeU hoa roli'd, 

To bear me to the term of seyenty-two ; 

Yet still mj ayes can soite the distant lilue 
Of yon wild Peak, aad etill my footstepe bold, 
Onpropp'd by ataff, e up port me to behold 

Hon- Nut lire, to her Maker's miuidiktG true, 

Calla Spring's impartinl heralds to tba viaw. 
The unow-drop [■ula, the crocua apik'd with gold; 

And Btiil (U9[ink HeaYenl if I not talaely deem, 
My lyre, yet vocal, fvoely am nfford 

StraioJ) not diacordiuit to each moral theius 
Fair Truth inapirss, and lud me to record 

(BpHt, of poetic pains I) my faith auprenie 
la thee, my God, uiy Saviour, and roy Lord I 

From this sonnet it might have been eipected that 
the venerable poet bad years in store ; and perhaps 
his life might have extended to fourscore, hut for one 
of those occidentB which show the peculiar iosecuritj' 
of the teoure of an old man's life. In stepping oui 
of a carriage, he stumbled and occasioaed a contusion 
on his leg, which did aot appear ai first to be anythini; 
seriouB, but heing neglected turned to a mortificaiiaii. 
which proved fatal, in May, 17118. Previous to hi,' 
death he had prepared a collection of his poems, in 
vfhieh the " Isia" waa suffered to resume its place. 

Besides his skill in puotry and in gardening, be 
was a eoEsiderable proficient in painting, and ii 
respectable amateur in music. He translated 
Presnoy's " Art of Painting" in early life, chieflv, m 
himself declares, for his own instruction, 'i'his 
version was laid aside in an unfinished state tor mam 
years, till being accidentally shown to Sir Joahtw 
Ileynolds, he was so much pleased with it. thai b"^ 
desired it might be completed, and enriched it vitb 
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his aonotations, which midonbteilly are the moat 
ralnable part of the joint perfomance, Mbboo also 
wrote essajs, hiatodcal and critical, on Elnglish church 
muaic* As in gardening, bo in music, he waa the 
votary of simplicity : bat the simplicity he demands 
ia too severe to be generally adopted, even in 
congregational psalmody. 

With the groat poets in any department of poetry, 
Mason cannot be numbered, yet for many years of bis 
life he nas England's greatest living poet. 

• Fublidied Mt Tork in tte jeai 17BS. Th» umplicity 
whiah Ibaon mdvooateB hw nhrtauM to iriut lie oonoeivaB 
tobetheuK of dhureh nuuio. Hawonld recondle dnudi 
i^B^af^ iriiethar MthadntoT pwochul, irith tiie plain mann- 
ing anddistinet hmbgof thaworda mog, the sense of wblab 
lie wlQ not liave obaouied, luwerer' tiie mtthnent Im 
developed. He ii, tiiarefim, tlie mrtaa aamj of fligoea, 
eaaom, and In general of "flgmate bsnntn^;* bnt even 
M » mmndan he doei not aeon to liave ai^redated what 
ia callod the anblima tlyle of diui!t^ mudc. 
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So nnw, wlipre Derwcnt guides his diiEty floods, 
Througb vaiiltod mouotiunB, and a. night of woi^, 
Tho Nyiupli, Oouypia, trcada ths velvet sod, 
And wanon with ropy flmilos tho watery God, 
HiH {loDderaua oiltb to alondt^r apindloa turuB, 
And pours o'er maaBy ivheolB hia foamy urns; 
Witli playful chfirma her hDary lovor wing, 
AjLd wields his trident, wlxiJe the monarch vpiiiB, 
Firat, with nice eye emerging Najads cull, 
From leathery poda the vegetahlo wool ; 
With wiry teeth revotvini; eardt roleuao, 
The tangiBd knots, and ainoolh the mvell'd fleece. 
Next iDOTi^B the iron-hand with GngerB Gne, 
Cumbs the wide caj^l, and forme the eternal lino. 
Slow, with soft lipa, the wkirling can acquires 
Tlie slender akeina, sjid wraps in rifling epirea, 
With quiofccnod pace, muwaiiw rvUert raovo. 
And those ret^, and those extend the rote ; 
Then fly the spolea, the rapid ailea glow, 
And slowly circumvolves tho l.ihoiiring wheel below. 
Darvsitit " Lmta if Oie Planli." Gaaito, 11, 85, 104, 

" Ooftii/iriiim, the CoHoB Plant. On the river Derwent, neat 
Matlock, in Derhyaliire, Srn Richard AnKwnicaT baa arocteil 
his curious and inaguifioeat maohinory for Bpinaing cotWa. 
which has been in vun attemfiteil by many ingentoua mon 
before him. The ootton wool ifl firat pickod from the pods 
and BBoda by women. It ia then oardod by eylindriail cardi 
which move qgainat each other with difleront velocitaei I' 
is taken from these by an iron hand or comA, which hat • 
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motion aimCar to tlint of ■cratohing, unci laleB the wool "IT 
iLa carda longitadiiuilly in reepei't to the Bbren or staple, 
producing a eootinueil liiie loosely coheriog, called the Rivc 
or Smiint). Tliis Roi'u, yet very loosely twistad, \b then 
receivoit or drawn into n vhirtiiii/ ranUilfr, and ie roUeJ hy 
the ceotrifugoJ force la spiral lines within it, heing yet too 
tender for the spindle. It ia then pBBSod between two pniVi 
of ToUeri ; the Beoood pair. iDBiirg faster than the flnit, 
elongate the thread with gri^ater rapidity than oaa be done 
by hand, aud it \a thou tivinted on apolea or bohbins. 

" The great fertility of the cotton plant, in these fliie fleiiblo 
threads, whiUt those from ftax, hemp, or from the biirk nf 
the mulberry tree, require a previous putrsfiictioQ of the 
paronchymatoua substance, and ranch methrmiciil labour, and 
afterwards Vflenchiiig, renderH this plant of great importani'e 
to the workl. And since Sm Richahii Ari:wiudht'9 ingonioiia 
ranchina has not only greatly abbreviated and simjiUBed the 
labour aud art of carding and spinning the cotton-wool, hut 
performs both these eircxTmstano^i iietter than can be per- 
formed by hand ; it is probable that the cloth of this Bniall 
reed may become the principal olotbiug of mankind." — 
Dnnoin'i nol-e on the ptuiagc 

Now Ric/iard'i talents for the world wore fit. 
He'd no small cunning, and he'd somo imall wit, 

« • • < 

Long lost to ua, at length our man we traco, 
Sir !tich(K^ Munday died at Munday place. — Crabbb. 

Some ore bom great, some achieve greatueas. 

Shake pea BE. 

It may Beem somewhat paradoxical if we declare 
an opinion that Arkwriglit, the penny -liarber, who 
came to be a Knight-hnchelor, and died worth 
double the revenue of a German principulity, belonged 
to the class of men born great, rather than of those 
who achieve greatness, and yet, if they be duly con- 
sidered, there are good suhatAntial reasons for that 
opinion. For he either did invent the machinery 
that mads bis fortune, or be did not, — therefore he 
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wfl9 eilber a great mechnnician or a great knaTO, and 
no man rnn be either the one or the otlier without 
cerliiin powera. capacities, and ideas, which are not 
acquirable, but must be intertwinod by Nature herself 
with the ihrend of his Jeatinj. It is no doubt easy, 
for any ronn that chooses, to bo a knave; knaie 
enough to ruin tiimaelf aud his friends, knnve enough 
to lose his character and his soul, but all this a man 
may do withuitt being niireal kuftve, without realising 
a fi'riime of half a million. The common run of 
amnll knaTes. like small poets, are wretchedly poor, 
livinf! friim hand to mouth upon their shifts or their 
verses, because they are not the knaves or the poeta 
of Nature, but of vanity or necessity. They pUj off 
their tricks and their sonnets on the spur of the 
moment, and ore incapable of forming any scheme 
belilling " a creature of lai^e discourse, looking 
before and after," Rut tho ///-cial knave desfiiaes all 
Iho ofiigrams, and impromptus, and fugitive pieces of 
knavery, Aa the great poet speaks plain prose In 
his neighbours, writes a letter of business Hke a msn 
of businefis, and can see a rose or a pretty milk-mu'l 
without cnramitting rhyme or blank upon either, 
reserving and consolidating bia powers for soma great 
and permanent object, that will rather ennoble his 
genius, than he ennobled by it: so the truly great 
knave never throws Imavery away; in all but the 
main point he is minutely houest, and only to be 
distinguished from (he naturally honest man, ly n 
greater anxiety alwut appearances. But in oneihing 
the great knave differg from the great poet. The 
poet conceives great ideas of his own, and in the 
production and ilevelepmentof thoFie iileaa his delight 
consists; he does not readily adopt the ideas of others, 
far less does be mnke any use of them. Now tie 
leailing faculty of the fcnave. and it ia a faculty whieli 
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none can ncqiiire who is col born with it, is a quick 
npfireheiiaion of the mr to be made of others' lalmur*. 
others' thoughts, others' inventions. Not that this 
faculty compete a mail to he a knave. We heliete it 
to be possessed in a very great degree by miiny 
persona of the highest integrity. Still, if tliey had 
not been persons of more than average integrity, they 
would have run i. bayard of being great linaves. 
Let us not be accused of Fntahsoi, aa though we had 
aaid, that Nature forces men to be knaves. She only 
gives the cnpsbilitiea of being a grrMt knave.- 

But on the former, more prohitble, and more 
agreeable supposition, that Arknright was a mecha- 
nical inventor, then we fearlessly assert that he gave 

■ a proof of congenital endowment as decisive as if he 
had produced an Iliad. We rest nothing upon 

I Arkwright's want of education, for all the classical 
uuil mathematical education in the world, with the 
most accnrule study of mechanical powers, and long 
and minute ohsen'ation of their practical operations, 
j would not have enabled him to advance a step in tho 
lart. Indeed we doubt if many persons really com- 
i prebend the principle of the most ordinary meohanical 
contrivances, {as a roasting jack, or a squirrel's cage). 

■ Tho great multitude of operatives work by mere 
imitation and blind rule, bit by bit, each executing 
his portion, more or leas neatly, according to his care, 
manual dexterity, and length of practice, but without 

, ever thinking or asking to what purpose their handi- 
work is to serve, and in fact knowing little more of 
meobnnics than an organ pipe does of music. Yet 
you will tind, in the shop or factory, some three or 
four, without an atora more scholarship, and, it may 
be, with rather less general intellect than their mates, 
who know perfectly what they are about, and want 

inothing but mental industry, or in other words, a 
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will, lo be first-rate engineers. So too, in the classes 
that do not labour, you will perceive in some an 
invincible propensily to mecbaiucsl inveutions. nbile 
others, not only canuot execute, but cannot be taught, 
how the simplest proceesea are executed. This eoo- 
structivenesa is a distinct function, or organ, vre 1W 
almost said, a peculiar sense, but what it is, or hon it 
operates, ve confess our inability to explain, or to 
imagine. We ure utterly destitute of tlie organ. 

In this case, as in others, where the pursuits of the 
subjects of our memoirs lie out of the sphere of our 
own knowledge, we shall borrow fi'eely from those 
Boureea of intelligence which lie open to ua. The 
following notice of Snt Richard Am^-riodt is takeo. 
verbatim, from that admirable work, the Library of 
Entertaining Knowledge, and from oue of its most 
delightful departments — that which illustrates the 
" Pursuit of knowledge under difhcultias." 

We are glad of this opportunity to express our 
gratitude to the author of these pleasant and profitable 
little volumes, and tliink we do him both honour anil 
justice by giving his facta, in his words, better than if 
we should attempt to appropriate what is not our owo. 
by a paraphrase, 

Arkwright was horn on the 23rd of December 
1733, at Preston, in Lancashire, His parents were 
very poor, and he was tlie youngest of a family of 
thirteen children ; ho that we may suppose the school 
education he received, if he was ever at school at all, 
was extremely limited. Indeed, but little learning 
would probably be deemed necessary for the profession 
to which he wos bred, — that of a barber, This 
business he continued to follow till he was nearly 
thirty years of age ; and this first period of his historj 
is of course obscure enough. About the year 1760. 
however, or soon after, he gave up shaving, and 
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coTnmenced business ds fih itinerant dealer in hair, 
collecting the commodity by travelling up and down 
the country, and then, after he had dreiised it, selling 
it again to the wig-inalters, with whom he very soon 
acquired the character of keeping a better article than 
any of his rivals in the game trade. He had obtained 
poBaeBsion, too, we are tald, of a secret method of dyeing 
the hair, by which he doubtleaa contrived to augment 
his profits ; and perhaps, in his accidental acquaintance 
with this little piece of chemistry, we may find the 
germ of that BonsiLitity be soon began to manifest to 
the value of new and unpublished inventions in the 
arts, and of his passion for patent-rights and the 
pleasures of monopoly. 

It would appear that his first effort in mechanics, 
as has happened in the case of many otlier ingenious 
men, was au attempt to discover the perpetual motion. 
It was in ioquiring after a person to make him some 
wheels for a project of this kind, that in the latter 
part of the year 1767. he got acquainted with a 
clockmaker of the name rif Kay, tben residing at War- 
rington, with whom it is certain that ho remained for 
a considerable time after closely connected. From this 
moment we may date his entrance upon a new career. 

The manufacture of cotton cloths was introduced 
into this country only towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century ; although stuffs, improperly called 
Manchester cottons, had been fabricated nearly three 
centuries before, which, however, were made entirely 
of wool. It is generally thought that the first attempt 
at the manufacture of cotton goods in Europe did not 
take place till the end of the fifteenth century, when 
the art mas introduced into Italy. Before this, the only 
cottons known had been imported from the East Indies. 

The English cottons, for many years after the 
introduction of the manufacture, had only the weft of 
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coltoii ; the warp, or longitudinal threads of the cloili, 
being of linen. It wns conceived to bo impmi'ticable 
Xn spill the oottnn with a suiEciently hard twist to 
miilte it serviceable fur this latter pniposo. Altbongh 
occasionally esporied too in small i]uiintilies. lUe 
mftuufutturod goods were cliiefly consumed at b'jine. 
It was not till about the year 1706 that any 
considemble demand for tbem arose abroad. 

But about this time the exportation of eotlons. 
Iwth to tlie continent and to America, began to be 
carried on on a larger scale, and the manufacture of 
course received a corresponding impulse. The thread 
had hitherto been spun entirely, n9 it still continues to 
be in India, by the tedious process of the distaff and 
spiudle, the spinner drawing out only a single thread 
at a time. But as the demand for the manufactured 
article continued to increase, a greater and greater 
scarcity of weft waa experienced, till, at last, although 
there were 80,000 spindles constantly at work in 
Laucaahire alone, each occupying an individutd 
spinner, they were found quite insufficient to supply 
thequantityof thread required. The weavers generally, 
in those days, had the weft they used spun for them 
by the females of their family : and now " those 
weavers," says Mr. Guest, in his History of the 
Cotton Manufacture, " whoso fimilies could not fur- 
nish the necessary supply of weft, had their apioning 
done by their neighbours, and were obliged to pay 
more for the spinning than the price allowed by their 
masters ; and even with this disadvantage, very few 
could procure weft enough to keep themaelvea con- 
stantly employed. It was no uncommon thing for a 
weaver to walk three or four miles in a morning and 
call on five or six spinners, before he could collect 
weft to sen-e him for the remainder of the day ; and 
when he wished to weave a piece in a shorter time 
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tlitu) nana], a new ribbon, or gown, vas necess&rj to 
quickea the exerlifina of Uie spmner." 

It WHS Dntural. in ibis stato of tbings, that attempts 
sliould be mftiJe to contrive some meLbod of spinning 
more effective tbau that which had hithefto been in 
oae : and, in fact, several ingenious individuals seemed 
to have turned their attention to the BubjecL Long 
before this time, indeed, spinning bj machinery had 
been thought of by more than one §peculator. A 
Mr. Wyatt. of Lichfield, is stated to have actually 
invented an apparatua for that purpose so early 
as the year 1733, and to have bad fuctories built and 
filled witli his macbinea, both at BirminghMin and 
Northanaptfin. These undertalsings, however, not 
being successful, the machines were allowed to perish, 
and nn model or description of them was preserved * 
There waa also a Mr. Laurence Eamshaw, of Mottram, 
in Cheshire, of whom " it is recorded" aaya Mr. 
Baines. in bis History of Luncashire, t "that in the 
r 1753, be invented a machine to spin and reel 
tton al one operation, which he showed to his 
ighboura, and then destroyed it, through tfae 
generous apprehension that be might deprive the 
poor of bread" — a mistake, but a benevolent one. 
It was in the year 1767, as we have mentioned, 
at Arkvvright became acquainted with Kay. In 
TRf* the two friends appeared together at Preston, 
d immediately begun to occupy themselvea busily 
in the erection of a machine for the spinning of cotton- 
thread, of which they had brought a model with them. 
They had prevailed upon a Mr. Smalley, who is 
described to have been a hquor mercliant and painter 

• Sae Enaaj on tlio Cotton Tnido, by Mr. Keuaodj, 
UaDclicstnr Memciira, eeccind eeries, vol. iii. 
+ Vol. i. p. 116. 
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of that place, to join them in their speeulation ; snd 
the room iu which the machine was fixed was tbe 
pnrlour of the dwell in g-bonse attached to the free 
grammar-school, the use of which Smalley had 
obtained fi'om his friend, the schoolmaster. At ihis 
time Arkwright was so poor that, an election contest 
having tnkeii place in the town, of which he na£ a 
burgess, it is asserted that his frienda, or parly, were 
obliged to subscribe to get him a decent suit of clothes 
before they could bring him into (he poll-room.* As 
Boon as the elettioa was over, he and Kay left Prestou, 
and, carrying with them their model, betook themselves 
to Nottingham, the apprehension of the hostility of ihfl 
people of Lancashire to the attempt he was mahmg 
to introduce spinning by machinery, having, es Art 
wright himself afterwards stated, f induced him Co 
take this step. On arriving at Nottingham, he first 
made arrangements with Messrs. Wrights, the bankeis, 
for obtaining tlie necessary supply of capital ; bat 
they, after a short time, having declined to eontinufl 
their advances, he took his model to Messrs. Need 
and Strutt, stocking- weavers of that place, the latter of 
whom was a particularly ingenious man, and well qns- 
lifled, from his scientific acquirements, of which he had 
posaaased himself under many disadvantages, to judge 
of tbe adaptation of tbe new machinery to its proposed 
object. All inspection of it perfectly satisfied him of 
its great value ; and he and Mr. Need immediaielj 
agreed to enter into partnership with Arkwrigbt. who 
accordingly in 1709, took out a patent for the machine 
as its inventor. A spinning- mill, driven by horse 
power, was at the same time erected, and filled with 
the frames ; being, unless we include those erected 

* Baines's Hiator; of Laacaibire, vol. ii. p. iU. 
t See Mb " Caae," 178J. 
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niunj years befure by Mr. Wyalt. the first work of the 
kind that hud heea. linomi m this country, lu 1771 
Arkwright and his jiiirtners estaUished another mill 
at Cromford, iti the parish of Works worth, in Derby- 
shire, the toochinery iu which whs set in mulion by a 
waler-wheel ; and in 177ij he took out a second 
patent, including some additions which he had made 
to his original appamtus. 

In what we have hitherto related, we have carefully 
confined ourselves to facta which are universally 
ackoowletJged ; but there are other points of the 
story that have been stated in very opposite ways, and 
have given rise to much dnuht nnd dispute. 

The machinery for which Arkwright took out his 
patents consisted of various pans, his second specifi- 
cation enumerating no fewer than ten different con- 
trivances ; but of these, the one that was by far of 
greatest importance, was a device for drawing out the 
cotton from a coarse to a finer and harder twisted 
thread, and so rendering it fit to be used for warp as 
well as weft,* This was most ingeniously managed 
by the application uf a principle which had not yet been 
introduced in any other mechanical operation. The 
cotton was in the first place drawn off from the skewers 
on which it was fixed by one pair of rollers, which were 
made to move at a comparatively slow rate, and 
which formed it into threads of a first and coarser 
quality ; f but at a little distance behind the first was 

• This was, in truth, the principal aubjact of Arkwright'a 
firat pnteat ; mid, nucordingly, ou ttio great trial (uftfirwarda 
mentioned) whicli took place in June, 1TS5, his oppouecta 
accuaed liim of eodenvouring imlairly to prolong ilia flrat 
patent by uioauii of Lis eecond. 

■f In Arkwright'a apparatus, which was a combination uf 
thB carding and spiouing macliinary, this first part of the 
pnicesB woa aomuwhat modi^ed; but the principle of tlie 
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Aoed a second pair of roUere, revolyiiig three, four, or 
ve limes iLS fust, which toak il up when it had passed 
through the others, die effect of which would be to 
redoes the thread to a degree of Gueness so tnanj' 
times greater than that which it origiuRllj' had. The 
first puir of rollers might be regarded as the feeders 
of the second, which could reteive no more than the 
otbera sent to them; and that, again, could be no 
more than these others themselves took up from the 
skewers. As the eecoud pair of rollers, therefore, 
revoiveii, we will say, five times fur every one 
revolution of the lirst pair. or. which is the sanifl 
thing, reijuired for their coTisumption hi a giyen time 
five limes the length of thread that the first did, thev 
oould obviously only obtain so much length by drawing 
out the common portion of cotton into thread of tive 
times tho original fineness. Nothing could be more 
heautifiil or more effective than this contrivance ; 
which, with an additional provision for giving the 
proper twist to the thread, constitutes what is called 
the water-frame or tbrostle.* 

Of this part of his machinery, Arkwright pa^ 
ticularly cluimed the invention as liis own. He 
admitted, with regard tfl some of the other machines 
included in his patent, that he was rather their 
improver than their inventor ; and the original 
spinning machine for coarse thread, commonly calleii 
the spin mug-jenny, he frankly attributed in its first 
conception to a person of the name of Hargraie. 
who resided at Blackhum, and who, he said, having 
been driven out of Lancashire in consequence of his 

two pairs of rollora, the ono revolving fuBter tLrm the other, 
which forma tho paculiuitj of tho muchine, vae empJojed 
an bore dcflcrihsd. 

■ So called from its hoTing been originiilly moved by 
water power. 
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invention, had taken refuge iu Nottinghaio ; but, 
unable Co bear up against a conspiracy furtned to 
ruin him, bad been at kst obliged to relinquiah tlie 
fartber prosecution of bis object-, and died in obscurity 
and distress. 

There were, however, other parties as well as 
Arkwright in these new mQcbines. itnd who would 
not allow that any of them were of hia invention. 
As to the principal of ibem, the water-frome, they 
alleged that it was in reality the invention of a poor 
reed-mnier, of the name of Highs, or Hayes, and 
that Arkwright had obtained the knowledge of it 
from his old associate Knj, who had been employed 
by Highs to BBsist him in conetructing a model of 
it a short time before Arkwright had sought hia 
acquaintance. Many cotton- spinners, professing to 
believe this to be the true state of the case, actually 
used Arkwrigbt's machinery in their factories, not- 
withstanding the patent by which he had attempted 
to protect it : and this invasiou of hia monopoly was 
carried to such an extent, that at last he found iiim- 
self obliged to bring actions against do less than nine 
different parties,* 

* It is nsaerCed, in the article on tho cotton numufacturo, 
in the Supplement to the Ecoljclopaidia Britannica, Mid 
repeated m a pcipcr on tho same subjc^ct in the Dlat number 
of the Edinburgh Review, that a trial took plnco upon the 
aubject of Arkwrigiit'a first patent in thojeur 1J72. on which 
occasion ho obt[uned a verdict establishiDg its vnlidity. This 
Etatement, however, for which no authurity ia ^vcn, appears 
to be altogether without foundatioQ. Noouchtriibl iaallnded 
to, in the course of the proceedings in tbo Court of King's 
Bonch in Jnne and November, 1772, nltbougb both that of 
Joiy, 1781, and that of Fcbniarj', 17B5, are repeatedly men- 
tioned; nor is it noticed, we believe, in an; of the earliest 
ajKounta of Arkwrigbt's madiinery. Mr. Gueat (who bus 

vol.. B B 
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The first of these, ia nhicli a Colonel Mordaunt 
was defeadsnt, was tried in tlie Coart of King's 
Bench, in Jolj, 1T6I. Upon this occasion, however, 
the question oa to the origiRalily of ihe tuTenlioiiB 
vas not mooted ; the defence uikeu being liie tiisuSi- 
ciencjr of the specification on wUicli the paiunt haJ 
been obtained ; and upon thot ground a verdi>;t 
giren in larour of the defecJaot. On this result 
Arkwright abandoned the other eight actions he Imd 
raised ; and instead of attempiing a.aj longer to 
maintain bis patent in a court of law, published s 
pam[>hlet. containing what he called his " Cose." wiUi 
a view of inducing the legislature tn interfere for his 
proiectioD. It is proper we should here mention, 
that although ihe first of these actions in I .SI, whidi 
decided the fate of the others, thus went otT wiihonl 
Ihe real merits of the case having been gone into, 
jet sereral of the defendants were prepared to dispute 
the claim of the patentee to the invention of the 
machines, and that both Highs and Eaj had been 
summoned to give their evidence upon that point, 
and were actuallv in court during the trial of the 
action against Colonel Mordaunt, the former having 
been brought over from Ireland, where he was then 
residing, expressly for the occasion. 

Arkwright submitted to the verdict that bad been 
given against him for nearly four years ; but, at last, 
in February. ntl5, he commenced a second Bclio!i 
upon the subject, ivliicli was tried in the Court of 
Common Pleas; and, having brought forward severid 
artists who declared thai they could make the machines 

written a history of the oirtton mnnufao tare, which ia marked 
by a BOQiBwhftt strong dislifce to Arkwrij-Lt) aonjciied tliB 
records of the courts of Kings Bench, ComiQOQ Ploua, and 
Eichaquer, for the year 1772, witliout lindinj; any trace oCit, 
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from the deBcrtptiona which he had given in liis 
apecificftlion. he obCaioed a verdict which reiusLiteif 
him in ihe eujujment of hia nKinnpoly. Upon this, 
as on the former occasion, the ordy question submilted 
to lha jury vras that regarding the sufficiency of thr 
specification ; although it aoou appeared tbat seveml 
of the parties interested were determined not to rest 
satisfied with a decision of the matter upon that 
ground alone. 

Accordingly, in the month of June, in the same 
year, a sehe-Jnciaa, an action wliich ia nominallj at the 
suit of the King, was hrought against Arkwri^jlit \a 
the Court of King's Bench to repeal tlio palant, in the 
trial of ffliich the whole of tiie question waa at last 
gone into. The principal evideuco ou which it waa 
attempted to he shown that the vrater-frame was not 
invented by Arkwright, wna that of Highs, of Kay, 
and of Kaj's wife, the aubstaiice of nhicb was, that 
the douhie rollers had heeu originally contrived hy 
Highs in the early part of the year 1707, while he 
was residing in the town of Leigh ; that he had 
employed his neighbour and acquaintance Kay to 
maie a model of a machine for him upon that prin- 
ciple ; and that Kay, upon meeting with Arkwright a 
short time after, at Warrington, had been persuaded 
ly him to communicate to him the secret of Highs 's in- 
vention, ou the understanding, as it would appear, that 
the two should make what they could of it, and share 
the advantages between them. The evidence of each of 
the witnesses cormbornted. so far aa the case admitted, 
that of the others ; Highs stated that he had been 
first informed of the manner in which Arkwright had 
got possession of his invention hy Kay's wife, who, ou 
her part, swore that she recollected her husband 
making models, first for Higha, and afterwards for 
ArkmigUt, although she could not speak with any 
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dialiactness to ibe nature cif Uie macbme ; wbile Ksj 
himself Hckiiowleilged the treacbery of wbicli he hud 
been gutllj, and gave a particular ercount of tbe 
nianoer in which he said that Arkwtight haii eon- 
t.rived to pbtain from him the seci'ei of Ilighs's 
iiivuution. Highs also stnted that, upoa meeting 
with Arkwrigiit iu Maocheater, some years after ba 
hnd taken out his pateut. he chai'ged him niih lbs 
source from which he bad derived the machine ; la 
whicb Arkvvright said nothing at first, but aflermurdi 
remarked iliat, if any persun, having made rtdistoveij, 
declined to prosecute it, he conceived any other hnd 
A right, nftcr a certain time, to take it up and obuia 
a patent fur it, if he chose. 

This famous trial lasted from nine o'clock in tbt 
moniing till half-past twelve nt night, and eicited iba 
greatest interest, both aaiang those more immediately 
concerned, imd among the public generally. Among 
tlie witnesses examined were Mr. Cummiug. the 
well-Uiiomii wntchra.iker, Mv. Harrison, the son of the 
inventor of the marine chronometer. Dr. Darwin, and 
the since celebrated Jornea Watt. The result was » 
verdict afiaiii invalidating the patent: which, on ■ 
motion being made for a new trial, the court refiisel 
to disturb. Arkwright after tbia never took anj 
further steps to vindicate bis patent righta. On thU 
account some writers have been disposed to miiinlain 
that be really had obtained [be inventions in the 
manner that Highs and Kay alleged. It is, ho«- 
ever, to be reiuenihered that it boa been a. cQntmun 
fate with those who have been fortunate enough U 
enrich themselves by their happy inventions lo have 
attempts made to take from them the honour of those 
discoveries, of the profits of ivhicb it is found imposBible 
Ui deprive them — and that it has seldom, in such 
coses, been difficult to find some hitherto unhearJ-uf 
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genius to set up his claim to the prior discovery of 
what, nevertheless, it would Appear he scarcely knpw 
the value of, after he haJ liiaeovered il. In lliia pni"- 
ttculsr case the other parlv had a, strong interest iu 
setting aside Arkivrighi's pretensioiia if they could, 
and the circum Stance of Kay having heen cumiecteil 
with Highs hcfure he was employed by him, afforded 
them a tempting foundation on which to erect what 
they, no douht, considered a very convenient theory. 
Then again, aa for so much of their ftllegalion oa 
rested upon the evidence of this Kay, it was not 
entitled to command much attention, since it appeared 
both that he had some time hefore quarrelled willi 
Arkwright, and that he must, even hy his own 
acconnt. have acted go perlidiiius a part in regard la 
his first friend Higha, aa to deprive liira of all claim 
to he helieved in anything he might now clioose to 
assert, Highs's ovm evidence ia undoubtedly what 
seems to hear strongest agHinst ArUwHf^ht ; but he, 
from very natural causes, might have heeu mistaken 
08 to various points. He appears lo have told his 
Btory in a very confused and ineffective way — much 
as if he either did not feel his ground to he very sure, 
or WHS not at all aware of the importance of the facts 
lo which he was brought lo spealt. It is not impossible 
that, if be actually did invent the machine in question, 
Arkwright may have also bit upon the same idea 
about the same time ; or may at least have been led 
to it merely hy some vngue rumour that had got 
abroad as to what Highs was about — not au unnatural 
Bupposition, when we reflect that his operations seem 
to have been a good deal talked of in the neighbour- 
hood, and that the slightest hint of the principle of 
the water-frame would have sufficed to have put an 
ingenious man like Arkwright iu possession of the 
whole machine. And this after all gives us, perhaps, 
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the moBl natural explanation of his conversation with 
Highs at Mani'hr^^ler. If lie kuew iLiit lie b»d 
really stolen bis iuventioii from lliat pei-son in tlie 
manner staled in Kay's evidence, it is not likelj that 
he would hove been mufh disposed to meet him al all ; 
whereas the interview appears to haveheenarrun^ed 
by the intervention of a mnLuid aoquaintjince, who had 
in all probability obtained the consent of both parlies 
to bis bringing them together. His silence, wlien 
Higha charged him with having got possession of his 
invention, or rather nierely noticed the (.ircnmstaiite 
(for tl)e whole seems to have passed in quite an amicable 
uinnner), will depend fur its interpretation very mucii 
upon the exact words used by Higlis, which it is very 
possible he did not recollect perfectly when be gave 
his evidence in tho Court of King's Bench twelve or 
thirteen yeara aftervtards. Perhaps be said noilung 
about Ivay at all ; but merely remarked in genenJ 
terms that he had been beforehand with Mr, Ark- 
wrigbl in tbinliing of the two pairs of rollers which 
formed so valuable a part of bis patent machinery. 
This was an averment which for anything thit 
Arkwrigbt knew might be true, and whieli if incorrect 
he had at any rate no means of refuting ; — so thai 
nothing could he more natural than bis remniniog 
silent- — altliougb ho would scarcely, one should think, 
have taken the thing quite so passively if ho bad 
been flatly charged with llje base conduct afterwards 
imputed to him. The observation, again, he is soii 
to have made a little while after, is perfectly con- 
sisteiit with this view of the case. He waives the 
question as to which of the two might, have been 
first in possession of the idea: and contents himself 
with simply reraarking that, however that might he, 
he conceived any one who had made n discovery 
which he thought might be turned Ut advantage wu 
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quite antiiled to take it up and proaecutfl it by him- 
self, even though RTiolber miglit also be in pnsaession 
of it, if that otlier showed, no iiiteutiou of stirriQg in 
the biiainesa. And to this remark Highs, hy his 
own sccouut, quietly assented, allliough it cevlniuly 
would have been natural enough for liim to have 
hinted, if he I'eally liad previously advanced the 
charge which on the trial he said he liad done, tliat 
whatever a man might do with regai-d to nn invention 
that wiia really Lis own, he could hardly have a right 
in any circumstanceB to steal those of other people, 
and take out a putent for them. 

Whatever conclusion may be corae to on the subject 
of Arkwright'a claim to the invemion of the machinery 
introduced by him into hia spinning factories, it is 
incontestable tliat to him alone belongs the merit 
both of having combined its difTerent parts with 
admirable ingenuity and judgment, and of having hy 
hisunwearied aud invincible perseverance first brought 
it into actual use on anytliing like nu extensive soale, 
and demonstrated its power and value. The several 
in'entionH which his patent etobraoed, whether they 
were his own or not, would prohabfy but for him 
have perished with their authors ; none of whom 
except himself had the determination and courage to 
face the multiplied fatigues and dangers that lay in 
the way of achieving a practical cxempUflcation of what 
they had conceived in their minda, or to encounter 
any port of that opposition, incredulity, ridicule, of 
those disappointments, repulses, losses, and other 
discouragements, over all of which he at last so com- 
pletely triumphed. When ho set out on this career 
he was poor, friendless, and utterly unknown. Wo 
have already stated that, on his coming with Kay to 
Preston, he was almost in rags ; and it may be added 
that when he aud Kay made application immediately 
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before this to a Mr. Atherton for some peeoniarj 
Bssislance to enable them to prosecute their plans, 
Arkwright's appearance alone was enough to deter- 
mine thut gentleman to have nothing to do nith the 
adventure. Can have a more esi^iting example, 
then, of wimt a resolute heart, ma.j do iu apparently 
the most hopeless circumstances ? — of what ingenuity 
and perseverance together may ovarcome in the pursuit 
of what they ore determined to attain ? And this is 
the grand lesson which the history of Arkwright is 
fitted to leaoh us — to give ourselves wholly to one 
object, and never to despair of reaching it. Even 
after he had succeeded in forming his partnership 
with Messrs. Need and Strutt, his succeBS was far 
from being secured. For a long time the epeculatioD 
was a hazardous and unprofitable one : and no littlfl 
outlay of capital was required to cany it on. He 
tells us himself in his " Case," that it did not begin 
to pay till it had been persevered in for five years, 
and had swallowed up a capital of more tlian twelve 
thousand pounds. We cannot doubt that it required 
all Arkwright's dexterity and firmness to induce his 
partners to persevere with the experiment under this 
large expenditure and protracted disappointment. But 
it WBB the character of the man to devote his whole 
heart and faculties to whatever he engaged in. Even 
to the close of his life the management of his diSerent 
factories was his only occupation, and even siuuse- 
raent. Although he had been from eaily life afflicted 
with severe asthma, he took scarcely any recreation- 
employing all his time either in superintending the 
daily conuems of these establish me uta — which were 
regulated upon a plan that itself indicated in its con- 
triver no little ingenuity and reach of mind ; » or in 

• " The originality and comprEhenflioQ of Sir Riclinrd 
Ai'k might's mind," says the vrriter of the ortiole ua Uio 
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adding sucb improvemenla to bis macliitiBrj from 
time to time, as bis cxpcriance and obBerratiuii 
suggested. And thus it whs, ibat from a poor barbei' 
he raised himself lo what be eventuiill.y became — not 
merely to rnnk and great affluence— Imt to he the 
founder of a new brancit of national industry, destined 
ill a wonderfullj abort space of lime to assume the Terj 
&nt place among tbe manufactures of his country. 

Here, we regret to state, our guide deserts ub. 
Having accomplished bis purpose, and displayed the 
claims of Arkwriglit to tbe merit of an inventor, he 
forbears to depict him in the character of a wealthy 
man, increasing in honours as in years. But, in fact, 
the jncreoBe of tbe cotton trade was the increase of 
Arkwright's prosperity ; be aaw and beard tbe sources 
of his riches on every side of bis growing mansion, 
and baying once tasted the pleasure of growing 
wealthy, adhered to it with commendoble constancy. 
By pursuing his fortune, he acquired the praise which 
many purchase by the sacrifice of fortune, time, and 
eaae — that of a public benefactor, and a friend to tbe 
poor. It has been said, that his frugality bordered 
on parsimony; but we should not hastily conclude 
that he was discreditably penurious, or would have 
begrudged to spend when human kindness or Christian 

cotton mamifacturo, in the Supplaraetit to the 'EnoyclopiEdIa 
Britannico,' "wore (lorhaps nmrtod bj nothing oioro strongly 
tban tha juilgment with which, although new to business, he 
conducted, the great coneernB his diaooverios gave riao to, 
and the aysteajatio order and arrangement which ho intro- 
duced into orcrf department of his eitensive works. Hie 
plana of management, which must have heeo entirely his 
own, Binoe no patnbliehmont of a Biiiiilar niiture then eiiated. 
werD unjTersally adopted by others ; and after long expe- 
rience they have not yet in any matenol point baan altered 
or improved." 
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duly bade Lim loose bis piirse-st rings. Seeing him 
possessed of (lie revenues of a prince, the world 
expected him at least Lo adopt the style of a gentle- 
man : but the woi'Id is nu uurensoiiaUe personage, 
and Iiy uo means so charitable iu its judgments of 
the rich, as devout in its adoration of riuhea. For a 
man accustomed from jufaucy till middle nge ta a 
homely method of lii-ing, to adopt the sumptuona 
elegancea of nrtiticial society, is to make himself 
ihoroushly miserable. The expense is the least part 
of the aunoyanco. His bed, bis monls. his <Tai-meQls, 
every piece of furniture in hia maiiaion tonucnta him, 
liis servants ngoiiiae him, but liia wife and daughtere 
are worse than all. To say notiiing of elegances or 
luxuries, the most essential comforts of genteel ex- 
istence are nuisances to those who have grown up 
without them, e. g. frequent changes of linen, daily 
Bhaving, &c. Arkwrigbt had no preteuaious to the 
philosophic raiud of Watt, or the tasteful genius and 
magaiiicent soul of Wedgwood : he did not value his 
discovery for the scieniiflc poiver it displayed, nor did 
ho muke it suliservieut to the revival of the forms 
of antique beauty. Ho saw its utility, and that wai 
enough. 

lu politics he does not seem to have taken an 
active part, at least be never aspired to a seat in 
parliament, which he might easily bave commanded; 
hut perhaps be thought it throwing tnoiiey nnay. 
Yet on occasion of presenting an address, in the year 
178U, he was kuighted by the hand of George the 
Third. This is au expensive honour, which has been 
made rather too common ; but it had the effect of 
giving the barl>er's wife precedence over all the 
untitled ladies in the county. 

Sir Richard Arkwright died at his seat at Crom- 
ford, Derbyshire, August 8rd, 17912. He left tl 
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bulk of hia fortune between hia son and daughter, 
his only surviving isaue, but sellled 500/. a year on 
Lis widow, and remetubered all his nieces and 
nepliews in bia will. He wiis buried at Mutlo<:k, but 
gave ilireclions tbat his body should be removed to 
the chapel lie had himself begun to build atCi-omford 
as soon as it should be tinlshed ; and appointed, in 
Lis lust Lestoment, thai his son should complete the 
structure, aud settle 501. a year on the chaplain. 
This heqoest proves that prosperity had nut produced 
the same ungodly changes on Arlimiglit as on tope's 
Sir Balaam. It could not be said of him, — 

Whit oiioa be colled a ilannff uow was Kit, 
And Ood'a good provideacs a fud'if /Ut 

But vtliy was not the fifty pounds made three 
hundred ? The times are past when a counlry 
paraon could be " passing rich with forty pounds a 
year," if indeed they ever existed, save when "every 
rood of gi'ound maintained its man : " or to refer lo 
B, period somewhat nearer to historic existence, since 
forty pounds were equivalent to three hundred. 
Under tiie present aristocratic constitntiou of the 
Church, three himdivd a year is requisite to keep a 
married clergj'man on a levfil «ith his brethren. 
These are not the days of " wonderful Robert 
Walker." A clergj'man could not now marry a 
domestic without luunij caste, nor could he employ 
his daughters in epinuing. or his sons in the labours 
of the held, without staining Ins cloth in the public 
estimation. This, we apprehend, is no new state of 
things. The few clergymen wlio have eked out a 
small income by the labour i^f their families, and yet 
commanded the respect of their parishioners, have 
lived out of the world's eye, in remote mountain 
dales, where simple mauuers Euid christian equality 
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having once grown, bave long con linn ed, like morning 
dew at noon in the centre of a forest. But clorgj- 
men, living in ganerftl society, were alwajs uLligaied 
to be gentlemen, and tliongh tlia expense of geutilil^ 
has varied at different times, yet it bas generuJIj 
been bo mneh o8 to be inconvenient to a poor parson 
with a large family (and poor parsons have generallj 
large families), and lesa tlian three hundred a yetr. 
Lens llnin tliis no beneficed clergyman ought to have, 
as long aa any hnve more than five. 

Wherever exorbitant wealth exists, whether in a 
church, a profession, a regiment, or a nation, tliere 
will bo keenly-felt end discontented poverty, wbicli 
will assume its most fearful form of lawless and 
infuriate want, if the customai^ circulation of wealth 
be impeded, or the number of the poor exceed the 
demands of the rich. 

And hero the question occura, are Arkwright, anJ 
others such as he, who, by multiplj'ing the powers of 
production, have so greatly increased the public and 
private wealth of Britain, to be considered as benefactors 
or not ? Or, to state the question more strongly and 
more trnly, was it in wrath or in mercy that inankind 
were led to the modern improvements in mnchinefj ? 
Should we merely take a survey of the present stale 
of the country, especially as regards the labouring 
classes, we should he apt to denominate these inven- 
tions the aelf-in flic ted scourge of avarice. They have 
indeed increased wealth, but they have tremendously 
increased poverty; not that willing poverty which 
vfeans the soul from earth, and fixes the desires on 
high ; not that poverty which was heretofuro to be 
found in mountain villages, in solitary dwellings mid- 
way up the bleak fell side, where one green speck, 
one garden plot, a hive of bees, and a few sheep, 
would keep a family content ; not that poverty which 
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is tLe Burae of tempemnce au<i thougbtful piety 
but equolid ever- murmuring poverty, cooped in 
mephitic dena and sunless flUeja ; hopeless, pur- 
poseless, wasteful in the midat of want ; a. poveriy 
which dwarfs and defeatures body and soul, makes 
tUe capacities and evou tlie acquirements of intellect 
useless and pBrnicioua, and niultipiies a race of men 
without the virtues which beasts oft-limea display, — 
without fidelity, gratitude, or natural uiTection. 

The moral degrndatiou of this casta may not be 
greater in England than elsewhere, but their pliyaical 
suiferings are raore oonstant thau in the southern 
climates, and their tendency to increase much stronger 
than in the northern latitudes. But baa machinerr 
occasioned the existence or growth of this claas ? 
Certainly not, — for it has always existed since society 
assumed its present shape, and is, to be found in 
countries like Spain and Naples, where pride and 
indolence are too powerful even for the desire of wealth 
to overcome. 

But the artificial wealth which manufactures have 
assisted to generate, baa generated or aggregated a 
factitious population, dependent for employment and 
Bubsiatenoe on a state of things exceedingly and 
incalculably precarious, and seldom able to practise 
more than one department of a trade, in which labour 
is minutely divided ; a population naturiilly impro- 
vident in prosperity and impatient in distress, whom 
the first interruption of trade converts to paupers, 
and whom a continuance of bad times is sure to fix in 
that permanent pauperism, from whiuh there is no 
redemption. Times may mend, but man, once pros- 
trate, never recovers his upright posture. Once a 
vagabond and always a vagabond. Once accustomed 
to eat the bread of idleness, the operative seldom 
takes pains to procure employment, and having been 
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paid something far doing uotliiiig, thinks ever e&st 
thut he is paid too tillle fnr Uiil. and seizes ererj 
pretext to throw up his work o^ia. Cliaracterbu 
little influence oa a man wham the world considen, 
and leaches to consider hinisolf liut as a portion of a 
muss. To be sensible of character Man must (m! 
himself a rcspousiblo individual, and to iudividualiM 
the humau being, not only must the refleetiTe powers 
Le evoked and disciplined by education, but there 
must be properly, or profession, or political privilege, 
or sonietbing equivalent, a certain sphere of free- 
agency, to make the man " revere himself as niHii." 
and respect the opinions of his fellow men. Now il 
is the letidcney of wealth to iucrease the immbor of 
those who have no property but the strength or skill 
which tiiey must sell to the highest bidder : who 
either by labour, or without labour, must live upon 
the property of others, and who, having no pe^ 
manent mooring, are hable by every wind of 
cirouraatance to slip their cables and drift away wiA 
the idle sea-weed and the rotting wrecks of long-pnal 
tempeala. Thus, to vary the mntaphor, the aedinieul 
of [be commonwealtb is augmented witli coulinoal 
fresh depositions, till the stream of society is nigli 
choked up, and our gallant vessels stranded on the 
fliits and shallows, — without metaphor, so many of 
the people drop into the mob, that the mob is hko to 
be too many for the people, and weidlh ilself to bo 
swallowed up by the poverty itself has begotten. 

But these evils do not rise directly from the 
machinery which e.tpedites labour, but frnra ihc btinii 
desire of accumulation, the passion tor sudden wealth, 
which that machinery has helped to pamper, and 
which first the ambition and then the necessities of 
the state have fostered and flattered. Tbe right use 
of machinery is to enable men to produce wbut is 
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necessary and comfortable for tbe body, at the least 
possible eipense of lime, labour, care, thought, and 
capital, and so far to free every man of every natioa 
from tbe workj-day business of the world, that the 
poorest, while he looks forward with assurance to his 
morrow's meal, may have some leisure for rational 
enjoyment, mental cultivation, meditation, and devo- 
tion; that whatever ranks, orders, honours, or dignities 
may subsist, and however the poUtical fuuctions of 
the commonweal may he distributed, there may be 
none who toil merely to eat, and eat to toil. Tben, 
and not till then, will FreedotD be more ihn , i\ a uiune. 

The Earth baa lent 
Her waters. Air Ler brcezoa ; luid the sail 
Of traffic glides with GBoaeleSB iiitoruoLLTHQ, 
Giiateaing along the low and woody dale ; 
Or, in its iirogresH, ou tlia lufty side 
Of some bars hill, with wonder ketmed &om fitr. 
Meaawhilii, at Bonial Industrj's commimd, 
Edw quick, bow viist iiivreosQ I From the gorm 
Of Bomo poor bamlet, rapidly produced, 
Here a liLrga tgwci, continuous and compaut^ 
Hiding the face of earth for leagues — and tbera. 
Whore not a habitation stood before, 
Abodea of men irregularly mnBsed 
T-jl-' " trees in forests — spread through spacious tracts, 
O'er which the smoke of unrenutting fires 
Hangs permimcnt, aud plentiful as wi'eaths 
Of vapoiu: glittering in the momiug sun. 
And, wberesoe'or the traveller tui-uH liifl steps, 
Ha sees the bsrreu wilderness erased, 
Or disaupearing ; triumph tiiat proclaims 
How much the mild Directreaa of the plough 
Owes to alliauuQ with these now-born arts I 
— Heuce is the wide sea peopled, — and the slioi as 
Of Britain are resorted to by ships 
Freighted ^om ever; climate of tba world 
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W~itb the world's vboiceat produco. Heiioe Ihai tain 

Of k«eU that rwil within her ctowdod porta. 

Or ride at anchor ia har aouodB and bays ; 

That nnimnting spthctacio of sails 

Thjit through her iutand Tcgions. to and £ro 

Pbeb with the respirationE of the tide. 

Perpetual, multitudinonB ! Pinall;, 

Hpqcb a draad ana of floating imwer, & voic* 

Of tbuDiler, daunting those who would approach 

With hostile purpOBes thp blifltacd Isle, 

Truth's couKCcrated reaidoDce, tba aunt 

Improguable of Liberty and Peace. 

« f • • • 

Tat do I exult, 

Casting- resprvB away, erult to see 

An intollootual mnstery eicrciaod 

O'er tlie blind Elements : a purpose given, 

A pt^rfleTerancB fed ; almost a aoul 

Imparted — to brute mutter. I rejoioB. 

Heuuring the force of those gigantic powera. 

That, by tlie thinking mind, have been compelled 

To Borvo the will of feeble-bodied Man. 

For with the sense of adruimtion blonda 

The animating hope that time may come 

When, strengthened, yet not da^ed, by the tnigbt 

Of thifl dominion over nature gained, 

Men of all Inuda aliiill oxtrciae the name 

In due proportion to their Country's need ; 

Learning, tbougb latG^ that all umc glory rests, 

All praise, all Bafcty, aud all happineas. 

Upon the moral law. Egyptian Thebes; 

Tyre by the margin of the sounding waves. 

Palmyra, central in the deaert, fell ; 

And the Arts died by which tliey had been raised. 

— Call Arcbimetles &om bis buried tomb 

Upon the plain of vanished Syracuaa, 

And feelingly the Sage aboil make report 

How iniocuro, how basclesa in itaalf, 

Ih that Philoagphy whose swaj depend! 
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On mere material imtruments ; — how weak. 
ThoM arts, and high Inventiona, if unpropped 
Bf Tirtue. — He, sighing with pensiTS grie^ 
Amid his calm abatractiona, would admit 
That not the Bleudar privilege ia tbeira 
To aavB tbenuelvea from hlauk forgetfalueaa 1 
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